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IV PEKFACE. 

But of all those who apply their learning'to the explanation of 
the Scriptures, not only the largest number, but we must say, the 
clearest in arrangement, and the most satisfactory in collecting 
knowledge, are to be found among the German writers. We are 
well aware, that there is a prejudice in some minds, against Ger- 
man divinity and philology in general, arising from that looseness 
of interpretation, which has characterized the modern neological 
school. We would by no means vindicate their views ; but it is 
unreasonable to condemn the whole, for the errors of a part only, 
even if that part should be considerable. And it is possible, that 
the works of many, even of that part, may contain much, that is 
of great interest and value. Is it wise, then, to forego the ad- 
vantage, to be derived from the study of these authors, because 
some of their sentiments are loose and untenable ? It is the part 
of prudence, to use them with the proper caution ; for we may 
guard against their errors, and avail ourselves of the ample fund 
of learning, which they are ready to pour out before us. 

With these views, we offer the following Essays to the student 
of Sacred Literature, and to the intelligent Christian, who is in- 
terested in whatever extends a knowledge of the Bible. With 
one exception, they are selected from the works of able German 
scholars of the last half century. 

The biographicaj sketch of such a man as Bochart will be 
read, we think, with interest, by all who appreciate his vast 
Mterary labors, and regard his productions as a storehouse of 
learning almost inexhaustible. Mich ae us deserves an honorable 
place, ki the estimation of all who have a due regard to criticism ; 
and his Treatise on the Use of the Syriac Language, to which, 
as a favourite subject, he paid more than ordinary attention, may 
excite the student to increase his knowledge of Hebrew; by an 
acquaintance with this easy cognate dialect. r EieiraoRN and 
Gesenius, the former of whom has not been dead two years, and 
the latter is still living, are too celebrated, to require a particular 
notice. The Treatise on the Canon of the Old Testament is 
generally allowed to be among the best, if not the very best, ever 
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PREFACE. V 

written ; and the History of the Interpretation of Isaiah is evi- 
dently the work of a writer, well acquainted with interpreta- 
tion, and able to form a judgment for himself, in all cases of dif- 
ficulty. These two learned men, it is well known, exhibit inade- 
quate views of revelation, although it is but seldom, hat, in the 
treatises contained in this volume, any very objectionable features 
are to be traced. Where this is the case, however, the translators 
have either added notes, or wholly omitted the objectionable pas- 
sages. The reader is informed of such omissions, and of the ex- 
tent of them ; but they are, in general, only a few lines. With 
the exception of such, the whole of the author's matter is, in every 
case, given in the translation. 

Stork and' Tittman^j are both decidedly orthodox. The 
former is already favourably known among us, by his Treatise on 
the Historic Sense, which was translated and published by Pro- 
fessor Gibbs, of the Theological Seminary of Yale College, and 
by his Biblical Theology, for which we are indebted to Professor 
Schmttckeh, of the German Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg. The author took a firm stand against tl <• accommo- 
dating system, as maintained by Semler and his followers ; and 
as a learned defender of the leading doctrines of the Gospel, he 
arrested the progress of naturalism, by the salutary influence of 
his able writings. His treatises unite the results of a vigorous 
discrimination, and of an enlarged view of scripture truth. He 
seems to bring together all that the Scriptures contain, on the 
subjects which he is investigating ; so that the parallel or colla- 
teral texts are either referred to, or brought to bear upon them. 
In this respect, he is superior to any author with whose works 
we are acquainted. Tittmann is eminent, in the same honorable 
rank with Stork. Orthodox in his views of divine truth, careful 
in his investigations, and judicious in his conclusions, by his 
Treatise on Gnosticism he has furnished us with valuable infor- 
mation and sound criticism. 

Great care has been taken, to make the translations accurate, 
and we trust, that we have not often failed in this respect, but, 
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that we have presented the meaning of our authors, in clear and 
intelligible English. 

We hope that our efforts, to advance the cause of Biblical 
Literature, will meet with the approbation of the intelligent ; and 
especially, of our brethren of the Clergy, who are aware of the 
importance of an enlightened study of the Bible. This must be 
regarded the foundation of all Christian Theology. If our expec- 
tation should not be disappointed, we intend, by the blessing of 
God, to proceed in our undertaking, and to publish a volume from 
time to time, as our other studies and avocations may allow us to 
prepare appropriate materials. 

NcttyYork, September 25th, 1929. 
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4 HISTORY OF INTRODUCTIONS; 

cd ; that in particular it often encroaches on the province of 
criticism and hermeneutics : and certainly the latest authors 
are still too discursive, especially in taking up their materials 
for the general introduction ; and in fact, the older writers, 
(and the modern amcfflg the English,) have even brought 
together those branches of learning which are subsidiary to 
» interpretation, as sacred history, antiquities, geography, and 
so forth. It will not therefore be inconsistent with my present 
purpose, to attempt at least to mark out this limitation ; and, 
in doing so, I shall principally keep in view the general in. 
traduction, because the boundaries of the particular are more 
accurately settled. 

The leading features are the same, both with respect to 
the Old and New Testaments, and it may even in many 
particular points be of use to treat the general part of both in 
connexion. Of this I would suggest the following fourfold 
division : 

1. History of the cultivation and literature of the Hebrew 
people in general, under which section might be digested 
the accounts of their language, (comprehending the various 
fundamental tongues, Hebrew, ChaUee, Hellenistic, with die 
history and character of each r ) and also of their writing, (com* 
prising the earliest formations of the Hebrew and Greek Writ* 

2. History ©f the canon, or of the collection, arrangement, 
and ecclesiastical authority of the books. 

3. History of the original text, the various fates and changes 
to which it has been subjected, and of the means of improving 
it, (Criticism.) Here the authors of introductory works ap- 
pear to have been principally in doubt respecting the extent 
of the points which they ought to discuss. The following 
principle will probably be found to mark a correct and proper 
division. The criticism of the Old aad New Testaments di- 
vides itself into two parts, historical and didactic. The first of 
these pursues the history of the text, diseovers its changes, 
shows the critical labours which have been expended on it, 
and the documents in which the text has been handed down ; 
namely, immediate, (as manuscripts,) and mediate, (as ancient 
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versions.) The second communicates the rules according to 
which the critic must avail himself of these helps, in order to 
recover the original text with as much probability as possible. 
The historical part of this must now necessarily be compre- 
hended under the learning which is comprised in an introduc- 
tion ; but the didactic, which contains merely an application of 
the general roles of criticism to the materials here sketched out, 
must, by a strict limitation, be properly excluded, (as in Eich- 
horn,) and preserved for criticism, as it is a science of a parti- 
cular kind, or at least be handled with great brevity, (as in 
De Wette.) This is also the case, 

4. In theAerntenetiltcei/partofthegeneralintroduction, which, 
is required to exhibit the aids for understanding the Bible, and 
directions for the use of them; and which many authors of in- 
troductory works, as Eichhorn and Bertholdt, either entirely or 
in part omit. Jahn, however, has given them with considerable 
extent, including also the didactic part, at least as far as regards 
the investigation of language. To preserve consistency, the 
last must be reserved for hermeneutics, in such a way that the 
author should lixmt himself to the historical part, which belongs 
to it no Jess than the historical part does to criticism. The 
helps for understanding it relate to language and to things ; and 
of course hermeneutics divides itself into an investigation of 
these two. For investigating (he language, which is here the 
principal point, we have as sources of information ; (a) the in- 
terpretations of the books of Scripture which have been handed 
down from antiquity ; that is, ancient versions, and expositions 
of the Old Testament by Rabbins, and of the New by the fa- 
thers, which it is necessary to adduce and to judge of; Q3) our 
knowledge, arising from other sources, of the Eastern lan- 
guages and of the Greek, as existing in profane authors, which 
must be applied to the thorough examination, correction, and 
establishment of those transmitted interpretations. The in- 
vestigation of things js exhibited in that branch of knowledge 
which is called excgetical helps. This, divides itself into his- 
* torical, (which includes biblical geography, together with na- 
tural philosophy, biblical history with chronology, mythology, 
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■and so forth,) and dogmatic, (that is, biblical doctrine and 
morals.) 

It is impossible in an introduction to treat these subjects 
fully; nothing more can be given than a general idea of 
them. In this arrangement, however, doubts may arise 
with respect to the ancient versions, since they must be intro- 
duced as subsidiary to criticism as well as to hermeneutics. 
Hence it is probably the most advisable course, to give the 
general information respecting them in the critical part, and 
their character, as far as regards interpretation, in that which 
is appropriated to hermeneutics. Moreover, it must be re- 
marked, that the very last consideration is the identical point 
which is much neglected in recent works of this kind ; and this 
is the more to be regretted, as the hermeneutical value of the 
versions is on the whole much greater than the critical, since 
their greater or less variations from the text do but very rare- 
ly indeed contain improvements of it, but on the contrary are 
for the most part founded on errors in the translations. In 
the particular introduction to the individual books, only this 
difference is to be observed in the plan, that some writers in 
this department, as Jahn, give an explanatory view of the con- 
tents of the books, which is omitted by most of the others. 
But, at least in academical lectures, and especially on the Old 
Testament, they are most undoubtedly necessary. 

Besides introductions of a historical and critical character, 
and which are properly speaking literary, the idea of * practi- 
cal introduction has been suggested and carried into effect ; 
that is to say, an introduction, which, setting aside discussions 
of a critical kind, or taking for granted the results of them, con- 
fines its attention to the books of Scripture in a practical point 
of view, and gives directions for the use* of them in reference 
to the religious instruction of youth, and of people in general.* 
Such works are useful, when the authors, resting on the firm 
basis of solid learning, make the religious and moral force in 



* See Berger's prakt. Einleitang in das A. T., vqoi 3 Tbeile «■ 
fortgesetzt von Augusti. 4 Theile, Leipzig, 1799—1604. 
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the particular books, sections, and characters or the Bible 
stand oat prominent ; * they will then often agree in contents 
with the view of religion and morals given in the Bible, and 
only vaiy from it in the free arrangement in which it is present* 
ed. 

The kind of learning which I have been describing is, as 
has been remarked, the growth of the last century, and is in- 
debted principally for its origin to the discussions of German 
Protestants on the various subjects connected with the Bible ; 
and the name, as now usually applied, was first employed by 
J. 6. Cakpzov. A work in some respects similar to an in- 
troduction to the Bible was first given to the world by 
August^ in his Doctrina Christiana, t which, however,, is 
rather hermeneutical advice in reading the Scriptures. This 
was followed in the sixth century by a production of Cassio- 
dorus, { who begins his directions for the study of theological 
literature with an account of the books of Scripture and their 
interpreters. In modern times Sixths Sinensis first collect- 
ed together the materials belonging to this subject in his 
Bibliotfuca Sancta,§ which remained an universally esteem- 
ed manual, until it was supplanted, at least among Protestants, 
by Waljber's OJicina Biblica, a pretty meagre production.)! 
Yet even this work found its imitators and plagiarists, and 



* See HisasYER'fl Characteristik der BibeJ, 5 Theile, Halle, 1775— 
1782. 

t Auoustiitus de Doctrina Christiana, libri iv, ed. J. G. Che. Tbk~ 
gum, Lip*. 1769, 6ro. 

t Mabci AuaBLii Cassiodobi,. Senatoris, de Wistitntione divinaimn 
scriptoranim liber, ed. Dameliub, Antwerp, 1566, and in Cassiodori 
Opp. ed. Garet. 1679, 2 vol. fol. 

$ Bibliotheca Sancta a F. (fratre) Suto Senbitsi et pnecipuis catho- 
lic* ecclesis anetoribns coUecta et in ooto libra digests, Venetiis, 1666, 
fol. The best edition is that of John Hat, 1691, 4to. 

H D. Michaelis Waltbri Officina Biblica, noviter adaperta, in qua 
pcrspicue videre licet* quae scitu cognituque maxime sunt necessaria de 
S. Scpptura in genere et in specie, de libris ejus canonicis, apoci^phis, 
deperditis etspuriis, cet. Lips. 1630, 4to. 2nd ed. after the anther's death, 
1666, last 1703, fol., but full of errors. 
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particularly in Hi»i««ir, * AH these books rove, at most, 
sealous ejection* of what Joeephps, the Rabhitt, the fathom^ 
and later Christian doctrinal writers, had refetted one after 
another, or had also conjectured and imagined respecting the 
origin, authority, and history of the books of SJfripture. 

The first important steps for a thorough, teamed, and critical 
treatment, particularly of what is called the general introduc- 
tion, were made, in the path opened by J. H. Hottikobr, t a 
inan weB versed in Oriental learning, and Lbus»bn, | a pupil 
and true follower of Buxtorf, during the latter half of the 17lh 
century, in England by Briav Walton, and in finance by 
Richard Simon. The former published in his Prolegomena to 
the London Polyglot very learned disquisitions on the language 
and writing of the Bible, the history of the text, and of the 
versions of the Old and New Testaments; This was first 
printed in the Polyglot, 1657, then as a separate work under 
the title, Briani Waltoni Angli apparatus biblicus, ed. Hei- 
degger, Tiguri, 1733, fol., and again under this, Br. Wal- 
toni in Biblia Polyglotta Prolegomena, ed. J. A. Dath*, 
Lips. 1777, 8vo. The latter of these celebrated scholars 
handled the same subjects at the same time with a spirit of 
inquiry, a keenness of criticism and of judgment, and also a 
freedom of thought for beyond his age ; so that the results of 
his investigations became first adequately valued in the latter 
half of the 18th century, and particularly by means of Sender 
were brought into notice and consideration in Germany. § 



* Jo. Hunt. Hsidbggbri Enchiridion Biblicum hgopM/udta*. Tiguri, 
1081, 6vo., the last Jena, 1723. 

\ Thesaurus philologicus sen clavis Scripture Sacra. Tig* 1649, ed. 
iii, 1606, 4to. 

X Fhilologus Hebneus, Ultraj. 1666, ed. v. 1696. Ejusd. Philol. He 
breo-miitus, Ultraj. 1663. ed. 8v. Basle, 1739, 4to. 

$ Histoire critique du Vieui Testament, par le Pare Ricbaad Stwoic, 
pretre de la congregation de I'Oretoire, a Paris 1676, 4to- The Elsevir 
edition, Amst. 1679, u very erroneous, yet from it was the Latin transla- 
tion of N. Ahbirt de Vftasi composed, Paris, 1681 , 4to. The most cor. 
rect and complete edition is that of Rotterdam, 1665. Histoire Critique 
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In ihe verbal criticism of th6 Old Testament, he pointed out 
the weaknesses of the superstitious views of Buxtorp, and of 
those of the opposite kind which were maintained by Cappel. 
In interpretation he criticised, with distinguished ability, the 
existing translations and commentaries ; and in the depart- 
ment of higher criticism on particular books, he was the first 
'Who in modern times maintained, that the Pentateuch in its 
present form could not have*arisen from Moses. * As wa* 
naturally to be Expected, he met with many opponents, and 
the critical history of the Old Testament, (which, however, 
has befell incorrectly considered as a complete introduction 
in the modern sense of the word, since it merely contains 
the general and some parts of the particular,) was even 
seized and suppressed at the command of Bishop Bossu6t. 
With many of these opponents Simon was engaged in a course 
of bitter controversy, as for instance with Isaac Vossius, on 
the authority of the Septuagint, and with Lb Clerc, (Cleri- 
ctjs,) irtib, fitrtrevef, far from finding fault with his boldness, 
in many points goes still further ;t he upbraids him also, and 



«u texte da Nouveau Testament, par R. Simon, Rotterdam, 1689, 4to. 
The same Authors Histoire Critique des Versions du Nouveau Testament, 
Rotterdam, 1690, 4to. Noavelles observations sur le texte et les ver- 
sions da Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1605, 4to. Histoire Critique des 
principaux commentateurs du Nouvean Testament, Rotterdam, 1693, 
4to. R. SimojTs Krit. Historie des Texte* des N. T. Aus der Franz, von 
H. M. A. Crameb, mit Vorrede und Aameikungen von J. S. Si*lek, 
Halle, 1776, 8. R. Simon's Krit. Historie der Uebersetzangen des 
N. T. u. s. w. Halle, 1777, 1780, 2 Bde. 8. Both works under the title, 
it Simon's Kritiscbe Schriften fiber dasN. T. 3 Bde. 

• Hist. Crit. du Vieux Test. chap. 6 — 7. [The loose views of Father 
Simon on this and some other points accord so well with those which the 
author is known to entertain, that the reader will neither be surprised at 
the high degree of commendation here bestowed on the French critic, 
nor at a loss how to appreciate it. For a valuable discussion of the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Pentateuch, see Jahn'» Introduction, 
Partii. $3— 14, pp. 176-202. Tr.] 

t (L^Clf.rc) Sentimens de quelques Theologiens do Hollande sur 
rbistoire critique du Vieux Test, composee par !e P.Richard Simon, 
Amite roam, 1685, 12, ed. 2, 1711, 12. Briefe einiger Hollandiscben 
Gottesgelehrten Ober P. SimoiTb Kritiscbe Geschichte des A. T. au5 

2 
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with justice, on account of his dogmatical manner in dispute 
lug, and the unwarranted severity of his strictures on > the 
works of Protestants. 

After these predecessors, J. 6. Carpzov prepared in Ger- 
many his work on the Old Testament, an introduction ia the 
present sense of the word, and gave to what may be consi- 
dered as the outward part of this kind of literature, both its 
form, and also the name which it has since retained. Still, 
however, the author limited its application to the particular 
introduction,* and treated oflhe general in a separate work, t 
He is, moreover, heartily opposed to the free views of Simon, 
and to the yet bolder hints which, in the meantime, Spinoza 
had thrown out, J considers it as his duty to reject and oppose 
them, and fetters himself entirely by the doctrines of the 
Lutheran church. 

The first writer who trod again in the footsteps of R. Si- 
mon was J. S. Semler ; § and, (to speak of the Old Testa- 
ment first,) after, in our own time, by the efforts of J. P. 
Micbablis, a learned manner of treating the Old Testament 
began to prevail in Germany, and, by means of the works of 
Lowth and Herder, || these subjects were handled with more 
taste, Eichhorn composed his introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, which is for the time so free and elegant, and which 



dem Franz, (by Corrodi.) The place is not designated, but it was print- 
ed at Zurich, 1779. 

* Introduclio ad libros canonicos V. T. Lipsis, 1721, 4to. 3 edit. 
1741, 4to. 

t Critica Sacra V. T. Lips. 1728, 4to. 

t In bis Tractatus theologico-pcliticus, Hamburgi, 1672. 

§ Apparatus ad liberalem Vet Test, interpretationem, Hals, 1773, 
Svo. Apparatus ad liberalem Nov. Test interpretationem, Ibid, 1767, 
8vo. 

|| Rob.) Lowth, de sacra pofcsi Hebreorum pnelectiones, ed. Mi- 
cHAELis, Gottingw, 1768. [An English translation of this work* wHh 
" the principal notes of Michaelis, and notes by the translator and 
others," by G. Grkoory, F. A. S., was published in England, and re- 
published in Boston, 1815, Tr.} Herder's Briefe, das Stadium der 
Tbeologie betreffend, 1790. Also his Geist der Hcbr. Foesie, 1789, & 
Tfceite. 
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avails itself with go much ability of the works whifch bad pre- 
ceded it, (of Walton and Carpzov's Critica Sacra in the 
general divisona of the subject,) that with him anew epoch in 
this department of literature was introduced. * A similar 
work t begun by J. D. Michaelis did not advance beyond 
the first volume, and some small compends by Gute and 
Babor are mere extracts of Eichhorn ; but soon other men of 
investigating minds made their appearance, as Nacbtioall 
(Ottmar,) Hasse, E. F. C. Rosenmuller, Bertholdt, Va- 
ter, De Wetts, and others, through whose investigations of 
particular subjects, the views presented by Eichhorn were, in 
many points, partly advanced and partly corrected and done 
away. J The questions of higher criticism here brought to 
the test of language were as follows: — whether the Penta- 
teuch is of Mosaic origin or subsequent to the time of Moses ; 
— whether the book of Job were written before the age of 
Moses or later; — on the authority of the books of Chronicles 
and their connexion with the books of Samuel and Kings ; — 
the later composition of the book of Daniel ; and others of 
this kind. But a learned Roman Catholic, and for many 
members of his own church, much too free in his inquiries, § 
appeared in the person of Joint Jahn, || who opposed the 



* J. G. Eicuorh's Einleit. in da* A. T. 3 Tbeile "Leiprig, 1780— 
1783. [Also, considerably enlarged, in 5 volumes, at Gottingen, 1823, 
1834.] 

t Einleitung in di Gottiichen Schriftea des A. B. 1 Tbl. Hamburg, 
1787, 4. 

t See Hassb Auasichten zn knnftigen Aufldarungen uber das A. T. 
Jena, 1785. Rosehm'uller Scholia V. T., and the introductions therein 
contained to the particular books, for example, to the book of Job, and 
to the Pentateuch, in the 3rd edition. Vatkr's Comment, fiber den 
Pentateuch, Part. Theil. 3, 1803. Bertholdt's Daniel, 1806—1808. 
De WiTTB'sBeitrSge aur Einleit. in das A. T. 2 Bandchen, 1806, 1807. 
[Compare also the author's Geschichte der Hebraiscben Bprache und 
Scbrift. Leipa. 1815, Comment de Pent. Sam., Hake, 1815, and Com- 
ment, uber den Iesaia. Leipz. 1820, Tr.] 

$ SeeDe necessitate incautos prsveniendi adversus artes nonnullorum 
professornm Hermenentices cet. Roma?, 1818. On the other side, Vindi- 
cue Johan Jahn, Lipsie, 1822. 

fl Einleitung in die GSttlichen Barber des Alten Bundes. Wien, 1793, 
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bold views t>f these Protestant writers, Or, at most, oiily im- 
parted them where they did not come into collision with those 
of his church : * whereupon Bertholdt, in his work which 
comprehends both the Old and New Testaments, has at- 
tempted principally to collect the various views and to effect 
an accommodation between the ancient and modern.t Abridg- 
ments, to be used at lectures, adopting the improvements which 
have been made since Eichhorn wrote, were published by 
Bauer J and Augusti ; § but by far the richest and most 
original by De Wette. || 

The plan of many of these last writers embraces also the 
Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, to the higher criticism 
of which the road had been opened by Eichhorn. If 

After the very learned preparatory works of Richard Si- 
mon, the first who published an introduction to the New Testa- 
ment was J, D. Michaelis. His work was a very imperfect 
manual, which in later editions was greatly improved and en- 
larged, add by Herbert Marsh was enriched with learned 



8, 2 Ausg. 1802 — 3, in 3 Ban den. The same author's Introdactio in li- 
bros Sacros Vet. Foederis in' compendium redacta. Vienna, 1805, 8vo, 

* [Although it must be allowed that Dr. Jahn does in some degree 
permit himself to be fettered by the principles of his own communion* 
yet no one wjio has read his introductions can have failed to observe, that 
he frequently endeavours to explain those principles in accommodation 
with the spirit of free Protestantism. Indeed, in some cases, he has ex. 
ceeded the bounds of sober criticism. That the remark of Gesenius re- 
quires to be greatly qualified is evident from the fact, that some of Jahn's 
works were prohibited by a decree of Pope Pius VII. See Horn e's 
Introduction, vol. ii. Part ii. Appendix, p. 134, 6th edition, 1828, Tr.j I 

t D. L. Bertholdt historisch-kritische Einleitung in samtliche kano- 
nische und apokryphische Schriften des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
6 Tbeile, Erlangen, 1812—19. The aprocryphal books of the N. T. are 
not included. 

t Entwurf einer hist krit. Einleit. in die Schriften des A. T. 1794, 
DritteAufl. 1806. 

$ Chr. W. Augusti Grundriss einer hist. krit. Einleit. in das A. T. 
Leipzig, 1806, 8. 

|| Lehrbuch der hist krit. Einleit. in das A. T. Berlin, 1817, 2, Aufl. 
1823. 

H Einleit. in die Apokryphischen BOcher des A. T. Leipzig, 1795, 8. 
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additions and corrections. * But the marked progress which' 
biblical criticism and exegesis had made towards the end of 
the last an£ in the beginning of the present century, was con- 
spicuous in the manuals respectively, of Hanlbin, whose work 
is particularly distinguished by its agreeable composition, of 
J. C. Cur. Schmidt, who abounds with clear and unbiassed 
views, and of J, L. Hug, who excels all his predecessors in deep 
and fundamental investigations, t Eichhorn has also extended 
his inquiries to the subjects comprehended in the introduction 
to the New Testament, but has published no more at present 
than the particular introduction. $. The subjects, in this de- 
partment, which have engaged the attention of the inquirers, 
as of principal importance, and have occasioned many hy- 
potheses and learned controversies, are the following : 4he 
arrangement of the manuscripts according to recensions and 
classes, (Gbibsbach's system of recensions;)— the manner of 
illustrating the agreement of the first three gospels; — the 
chronology of Paul's epistles, and, since the publication of 
ScHi,BiBRif achbr and Brbtschnbider's works on this sub- 
ject, also the authenticity of the gospel of John, § and of the 
epistles to Timothy. || 



* J. D, Michaslis Einleit. in die Gftttlichen Schriften des Neuen Bun- 
lief, Gottingen, 1760, Vierte Ausgabe, 1788. Introduction to the New 
Testament by John Day. Michaelis, translated and considerably aug- 
mentedjwith notes, explanatory and supplemental, by Herbert Marsh, 
Cambridge, 1793, 6 vol. 8vo. A German translation of these additions 
was published by C. Fr. C.Rosermuller, at G6ttingen in 1796, 1803, 2 
Binde, 4. 

t H.K.A. Hawlect Handbuch der Einleitung in die Schriften des 
N. T. 2te Auflage, 1802—1809, 3 Thl. 8.— J. C. Chr. Schmidt's hist, 
krit. Einleitung in das N. T. Oiessen, 1804, 1805, 2 Thelle, 8 — J. L. 
Hug's Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testam. Tfibirgen, 1808, 
8te Aufl. 1821, 2 Bde. 8. [An English translation of this work was pub- 
lished by the Rev. Dariel Guildford Wait, LL. D., London, 1827, 2 
vols. 8vo. Tr.] 

I Einleitung ins N. T. Th. 1—3, 1904—14. Also under the title, 
Krltkehe Schriften, Th. 5—7. 

♦ [A view of the principal objections which have been recently urged 
against the authenticity of St John's gospel, and a very able defence of 
ft may be found in KuioftJ's Prolegomena, $ 2, pp. 1 1—34, Lips. 1817, TV.] 

1 [The authenticity of the epistles to Timothy has been defended by 
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With respect to the subjects under review, other nations am 
iar behind the advances which have been made by the Ger- 
mans ; and Holland and England have contented Miemselves 
with acquiring some of the principal works of MichaeKs and 
Eichhorn by means of translations. The general causes of 
this are to be found partly in this fact, that in those countries 
the Bible is not studied with so much ardour as with us ; and 
partly also in this, that the dbctrinal views of foreign divines 
are opposed to the results to which many of the disquisitions 
tend. * Only the works of Lanioan, a Roman Catholic of 
Italy, t and Horns, \ deserve] to be mentioned. Both these 
writers comprehend die Old and New Testaments, and the 
latter the exegetical helps also, as biblical antiquities, geo- 
graphy, and other subjects of this kind. The author has made 
use also of German writers, but not since the time of Michae- 
lis and Eichhorn. § 



I. F. Beckham, in a work entitled: Specimen Observationum crittco- 
exegeUoorum de vocabulls £r«£ xryifjmut et vartti dicendi formulis in 
I ad Timotheum Epistolam authentic ejus nihil detrahentibus, Lingen, 
1810, 8vo. Tr.] 

* [The unrestrained licentiousness of assertion, founded in many 
cases solely upon hypothesis, and in direct opposition to general tradi- 
tion and whatever evidence is afforded by history, in which some of the 
late German critics have indulged, has with reason given offence to 
grave and sober men, both in their own country and elsewhere* Disquisi- 
tions of the kind referred to, do by no means tend to the results with 
which the German neologisU have satisfied themselves. They tend to 
a fundamental acquaintance with Scripture, to a confirmation of its 
claims as the inspired Word of God, and to a sound and incontrovertible 
system of religious faith, founded In all its parts, not on metaphysical 
philosophy or traditional authority, but on the Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible. Tr.] 

t Institutions biblicse, T. I, Ticini, 1793, 8vo. 

X An Introduction to the critical study of the Holy Scriptures. Lon- 
don, 1816, 3 vols. 8vo. [The sUth and last edition, in five vols. 8vo, 
London, 1828, is mucb^enlarged and improved. Tr.] 

$ [This is a mistake, as Mr. Hours has availed himself of some of the 
latest German writers, especially in his last and improved edition.— The 
author has omitted to mention the Introduction to the Old Testament 
and Apocrypha, by Robert Gray, D. D. (now bishop of Bristol,) pub- 
lished at London, 1790, 8vo ; and the Key to the New Testament, by 
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HISTORY OF INTRODUCTIONS. 15 

To complete the account of German literature in this de- 
partment, it is necessary to give a place to the various periodi- 
cal papers and magazines, which contain in part critical re- 
views of writings on these subjects, and in part discussions 
on particular points ; as, for instance : J. D. Michaelis exe- 
getische und orientalische Bibliothek, 24 Bde. Gottingen, 1771 
— 83, 8 ; — the same author and Chr. Th. Tvchsbn's Neue 
exeget und oriental. Bibliothek, 8 Bde. 1784— 1789 ;— Eich- 
horn's allgem. Bibliothek der biblischen Literatur, 10 Bde. 
Leipzig, 1787 — 1801 ; — the same author's Reperterium fur 
biblische und morgenlandische literatur, 18 Theile, Leipzig, 
1777 — 1786, 8 ;— (Corrodi's) Beitrage zum vernOnftigen 
Denken in der Religion, 18 Hefte. Winterthur, 1781— 1T94, 
continued (by Keller,) Heft. 19, 20, 1801— 2 ;— Paulds N. 
Repertorium fur bib), und morgenl. Lit 3 Theile, Jena, 1190 
— 1 ; — the same author's Memorabilien, B. 1—8, Leipzig, 
1787 — 96; — Henke'b Magazin fur Religions - philosophic, 
Exegese und Kirchengeschichte, 12 Bde. (the last six also 
under the title: Neoes Magazin, Th. 1 — 6;)— the same at*- 
thor*s Museum far Religions wissenchaft in ihrem ganzen 
Umfange, 3 Bde. Magdeburg, 1804 — 9 ; — J. C. Chr. Schmidt 
Bibliothek fur Kritik und Exegese des N. T. Th. 1—3. 
Herborn, 1796 — 1802 ; — Gablxr's theol. Journal, u. a. m. ; 
— E. F. C. RosENHULLER und 6. H. Rosenmuller biblisch- 
exegetisches Repertorium, Heft 1. Leipzig, 1822; — Paul us 
tlieologisch-exegetisches Conservatorium, Heft 1, 2, Heidel- 
berg, 1821—22. 



Thomas Percy, D. D., bishop of Dromore, 3rd edition, London, 1779, 
• 12mo. These works are too well known to English readers to require 
any notice — He has also passed over the works of Harwood, Pritius, 
and others ; accounts of which may be found in Home, ubi sup. and in 
Marsh's Lectures, Lect ami. Tr.] 
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PREFATORY NOTlS. 



This Treatise appeared at Leipzig, as early as the year 1779, 
in Eichhorn's " Repertory for Biblical and Oriental (Litera- 
ture." * It afterward formed a part of the first volume of the 
author's " Introduction to the Old Testament :" t and from the 
fourth edition of this work it is here translated into English. The 
subject has occupied the particular attention of a number of the 
most eminent German criticks, and has been discussed with great 
ability, in special publications, by Semler, Schmid, Corhodi, 
Cambreb, Spxttler, Drvk, Fmck, Hornemann, Saver, Gul- 
denapfel, and others. The following Investigation J is regard, 
ed among the best, and most concentrated of them all. It is giv- 
en entire, with the omission § only of a few lines in the third section., 
The peculiar opinions which they advance are not essential to the 



* Rtpertorimn fur BiUisehe und MorgenlAndische LiUeratur. Th. V. 
S. 217-282. 

t EinUiiung in dot AUt Testament, The first edition iiln 3 vols. Oct., 
Leipzig, 1780—1783; and the /our/A edition is in 5 vols, oct., CHHtingea, 
1823—1824. 

t It was originally entitled: " Historisehe Untersuckmg Qber den 
Ranon desAlten Testaments; 11 Historical Investigation of the Canon 
of the Old Testament. 

* The omissions are noted by asterisks : * * * 
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20 PREFATORY NOTE. 

argument ; and it is thought they should not be presented, with- 
out the addition of large notes, incompatible with the nature of 
the present work. At some future period, the Treatise may be 
submitted to the publick in a different form. It bears the impress 
of Eichhorn's distinguishing excellences ; and while it is a brief, 
but satisfactory confirmation of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
it establishes our faith in these venerable records of the Word of 

God. 

The Translator. 

New-York, April 8, 1829. 
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AUTHENTICITY 



OP THE 



SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



§. 1. 

1. They did not proceed from one impostor. 

Whoever, with knowledge and impartiality, examines the 
question, whether the writings of the Old Testament are au- 
thentick, will undoubtedly be compelled to reply in the affirma- 
tive. 

1. No one impostor can have forged them all: — this is 
proclaimed by every page of the Old Testament. 

What diversity in language and expression ! Isaiah does 
not write like Moses, nor Jeremiah like Ezekiel ; and between 
these and each of the Minor Prophets, as relates to style, 
there is a great gulf fixed. The grammatical structure of lan- 
guage, in the books of Moses, contains much that is peculiar ; 
in the book of Judges occur provincialisms and barbarisms ; 
Isaiah moulds common words into new forms ; Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel abound in Chaldaisms. In short, as we proceed from 
the writers who assume an early date, to those who are more 
recent, we observe the language in a gradual decline, until it 
sinks at test into phrases of mere Chaldee. 
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22 AUTHENTICITY OP THE OLD TESTAMENT, §. L 

Then what diversity in the march of thought and range of 
imagery ! The stringed instrument resounds when struck 
by Moses and Isaiah ; and is soft in intonation at the touch 
of David. The muse of Solomon swells in the splendour of 
the most voluptuous court ; but her sister, artlessly apparelled, 
strays with David along rivulets and banks, over plains, and 
among flocks and herds. One poet is original, as Isaiah, Joel, 
and Habakkuk ; another imitative, as Ezekiel. One wanders 
the untrodden path of a genius ; while at his side, another 
loiters along the beaten footway. From one proceed flashes 
of surprising knowledge ; and about his neighbour, not a spark 
of learning has ever kindled. Through the most ancient wri- 
ter glow strong Egyptian tints ; in his successors they become 
more and more languid, and in the latest they are entirely ex- 
tinct.* 

Finally, even in manners, — there is the most beautiful grada- 
tion ! At first, all is plain and simple ; as in Homer, and at 
the present day, among the Bedoween Arabs. This ingenuous 
simplicity is gradually lost in luxury and effeminacy, and at 
last wholly disappears in the voluptuous court of Solomon. 

There is nowhere a sudden transition ; but throughout, an 
advance gradually progressive ! None but ignorant or thought- 
less skepticks can admit, that the Old Testame&t has been 
forged by one impostor. 



* C The characteristicks of language, st yle and manner, exhibited by 
the sacred writers, are copiously illustrated by the author, in his parti- 
cular introductions to the several books. See his Introduction to the O. 
T., (in German), vols. m. iv. v., the sections on these subjects ; Jabot's 
Introduction to the O. T. 7 (translated by Prof. Turner and the Rev. Mr. 
WhiUingham) t/ P. i. $. 9. b P. 11., on the style of the respective books j 
Home's Introduction, Vol. i. Ch. n S. i. subsect. m. i. & rv. i. fe Vol. 
iv. P. i. Ch. i — vii. on the same. Gesenius, in his History of the Hebrew 
Language, (in German), $ $. 10. 11. supplies examples; andDtWiTTJc, 
in his Introduction to the Bible, (in Germany, $. 34. directs the student 
to sources of information on the subject. See also Lowth's Lectures, 
(Gregory's translation), particularly Lect. xxi. & xxxrv., with the Notes 
of the Translator and others, Boston, 1815; and RosenmvJter's edition o( 
the original, with the Notes of J. D. MichaeH* and the editor, L*pmg. 
1815. 7V. 1 
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§. 2. 

•2. And the Writings of the Old Testament did not proceed 
from several impostors. 

2. "But, perhaps, several impostors have made common 
cause, and in a late century, have at the same time forged our 
Scriptures of the Old Testament." — Yet how could they forge, 
in a marner so conformable to the progress of the human 
mind 1 . How was it possible, in modern times, to form the Ian* 
guage* of Moses? This evidently transcends all human 
powers ! In fine, one writer always supposes the existence 
of another ; t they could not therefore have arisen, all at the 
tame time ; it must have been in succession. 

"Perhaps, then, at different periods there have been such 
impostors, who proceed in the introduction of spurious writ* 
ing8, just where their forging predecessors had left off. Hence 
may be explained the allusions of the writers to each other ; 
hence that striking rise in all the parts ! " But (1.) How was 
it possible, that no one discovered and exposed the imposition, 
and so branded the impostor, that after ages might be secure? 
How could a nation, repeatedly, at different times, permit it- 
self to be deceived ? And (2.) What purpose could such an 
impostor have ? To exalt the Hebrew nation ? — Then from 
his praises result most grievous defamations ; for the Hebrew 
people, according to the Old Testament, act at all times a most 
unworthy part ! — Or to degrade the Hebrews ? — Yet, in this 
case, how could the nation permit books to be obtruded on 
them, that defamed their character, and told in plain words, 



♦ [ See Eichhorh's Introduction to the O. T., Vol. x. § f . 10, 11 ; 
jAHff's Introd. to the 0. T., P. n. $. 3 ; Horns's Introd., Vol. i. Ch. n ; 
J. t>. Michaklis Introduction to theO.T., (in German), $. 31 ; Gxaxirius* 
History of the flebr. Lang., $. 11. subsect. 1. TV. ] 

* [ The author particularly illustrates this, in his Introd. to the 0. T. 
vol, l. J. 4. Tr. ] 
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how often foreign conquerors may have trodden them under 
foot?* 



Evidences of their Authenticity. 

In addition to this, the Old Testament bears all the marks 
of authenticity. 

1. The very reasonings that argue for a Homer, maintain 
even the authenticity of all the particular books of the Old 
Testament. Why are we disposed to deny merely the latter 
that justice which we allow the former. If a profane writer 
assumes a certain period, and all internal and external circum- 
stances of his book accord with it ; then, no impartial inquirer 
after truth permits himself to indulge a doubt to the contrary. 
Nay, we do not hestitate a moment, in reference to a writer of 
an unknown period, to decide his age by internal considera- 
tions derived from his works. Why should the critical in- 
quirer not pursue this course, in reference to the Bible ? 

2. As yet, no one has been able to oppose with arguments, 
the integrity and credibility of any writer of the Old Testa- 
ment ; but every discovery in ancient literature has hitherto 
been some new confirmation of the sacred books. As yet, 
no one has demonstrated that any writer of the Old Testa- 
ment may have composed in a style, with knowledge, and 
under circumstances, that might not have been conformable 
to the age in which he professed to live. 

In short, all the Books of the Old Testament, the writers 
of which we know by name, have been impressed with the 
seal of the integrity of their authors. And in those books, the 
authors of which have been unknown, internal considerations 
always show, that we are compelled to recognise them as au- 
thentick. The Book of Joshua, for instance, the author of 



* f Onthis subject, consult Jahns Introduction to the O. T., P. i. $. 9. Tr.] 
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which is unknown, enters so deeply into the particulars of the 
most ancient Geography, that miracle upon miracle must have 
been wrought on an impostor, if he could have been in a situa- 
tion to compose it thus. 

Let any one examine, with due intelligence, and without 
prejudice ; and I am certain, that he will convince himself of 
the Authenticity of the Books of the Old Testament 

I here premise however, what any one will readily suppose 
in works so ancient, that most writings of the Hebrews had 
passed through several hands, before they acquired their pre- 
sent form ; and that ancient and modern may sometimes be 
mingled in tbem, without leading an impartial judge, on this 
account to doubt of their authenticity. 

1. No ancient author of any nation has survived the age 
in which he wrote, but various particulars may have been 
altered in his text, or additions have been inserted in it. 
Sometimes, he \Vas glossed designedly, and obsolete words 
and expressions, and geographical names were changed for 
others that were modern, to explain his meaning for the later 
reader. Sometimes, a person made observations in the mar* 
gin, for his own use or that of others, without intending that 
they should be inserted in the writer ; but officious posterity 
has transferred the marginal observations into the text. Thus, 
before we can render the authenticity of a writing doubtful 
on account of such passages, we must with critical minuteness 
examine, whether they have from the first existed in it, and 
have actually proceeded from the author's hand. 

2. The very nature of the origin of many Scriptures of the 
Old Testament renders it necessary, that ancient and modern 
passages and sections must interchange m them. Very few 
proceeded from the hand of their authors, in the form in 
which we now have them. The separate constituent parts 
of many had long been extant as special works, before they 
became united with certain parts now added to tbem. Should 
even the Mosaick writings, in their present order, not be those 
of Moses ; yet they have been collected from Mosaick docu- 
ments, and have merely been disposed by a more recent 
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hand. IT * * * Our Psalms, according to their existing ar- 
rangement, first attained their present extent after the cap- 
tivity, by the combination of several larger and smaller books 
of Psalms, t The materials of our Daniel were originally se- 
parate, X in treatises that had been composed in different dia- 
lects. * * * The golden proverbs of Solomon have been in- 
creased by accessions : even in Hezekiah's time, there were 
additions made to them. § * * * •. , 

If we should at once proscribe, as the works of impos- 
ture, books in which all parts and sections do not evince the 
same age, few authentick writings of the Hebrews would 
remain ; but, at the same time, a great number of the classicks 
of Grecian and Roman antiquity might be condemned. Higher 
criticism || must fulfil its office for the former as well as for 
the latter, before we venture a decision on their authenticity ; 
and by internal considerations, it must separate what has been 
brought together by various times and authors. Whoever re- 
proaches the biblical critick, or merely with pious concern 
heaves a sigh, while the latter is thus examining a book of 
the Old Testament ; he must either be wholly unacquaint- 
ed with antiquity, and profane literature, and the state of 
things at the time ; or be so extremely weak in intellectual en- 
dowments, that he does not perceive the important conse- 
quences of an omitted test of this kind, and the invincible host 
of doubts, which, by the proposed manner of proceeding, it is 
practicable to drive from their strong holds. And indeed, 
whoever may regard such a test as useful, important, and 



U [ That the Pentateuch is not a compilation of recent date, see 
Jahp's Introd. to the O. T., P. 11. $. 11 ; that it is the work of Moses,. 
$. 12 ; that it has not been re-written, $. 13. Tr. ] 

t [ Eichhorh's Introd. to the O. T., Vol. v. $ J. 624—626 ; Jahit's In- 
frod- to the 0. T. f P. ii. $. 177. Tr. ] 

X [ Jam's Introd. to the O. T., P. n. $. 164. Tr. ] 

} [The design of the asteriskt here used is stated in the Prefatory 
Note to this Treatise. Tr. J 

H [Some judicious observations, on the use of Higher Criticism, are 
to be found in Jaihi's Introd. to the O. T., P. i. $. 147. Tr. J 
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necessary, but from over-pious timidity would prescribe 
the rule to the critical inquirer, to separate there only, where 
external evidences afford cause for a separation or require it ; 
he might still belong to the weak in the republick of criticism ; 
and still endanger the authenticity of most of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The ancients indeed were accustomed sometimes to denote 
the end of a writing by a subscription, as was the case, for in- 
stance, with Moses and Jeremiah ; and thus too the author of 
on ancient Psalter uses the words : " The Prayers of David 
are ended." * Sometimes, continuators pointed out, by a 
written note of the fact, the place where their continuation 
commenced, as in the Proverbs of Solomon, by the words : 
44 These are also Proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
Hezekiah copied out" t But such instances are rare ; and for 
the most part, we must endeavour to disclose by means quite 
different, and by the most subtle operations of higher criticism, 
what m the lapse of time may have been prefatory, what in- 
serted, and what appended, in an ancient work. 



* Ps. z.xxn. 30. t Pfov. xxr. 1. 
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CANONICAL AUTHORITY 



OF THE 



SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT* 



§.4. 

Canonical and Apocryphal Books. 

Soon after the return of the Jews from the Babylonian 
captivity, a collection * was prepared, of all writings of the 
Hebrews then extant, which, on account of their antiquity, 
contents, and authors, became revered and holy, in the view 
of all the members of the new government In the temple 
was reposited a sacred library t of these writings, which, for 



* ( The author has treated of this subject at large, in his Introd. to the 
O. T., Vol. i. $. 6 See also Pnrostux, in his Connexion. Vol. u. P. i. 
B. ▼. Ann. 446 & 292* On the fables concerning nSrUn fl£X3, the Oremt 
Bynmgogue, see Buxtorf's Tiberias, C. 10. 11; and Babtolocoi Bibl. 
Babbinica, under the article Cheneseth Hagghedoia, Part nr. pp. 2. 3. 4. 
Tr. ] 

t [ The existence of a Temple Library is recognised by the most able 
criticks. 

(1.) Very early traces of it are to be found, before the captivity: 

see Deut. xxxi. 26. Josh. xxw. 26. 1 Sam. x. 25. 
(2.) After the captivity, mention is made of it: Josbfhus, Amtiqq. 
B. ui. C. b'$. 7 ; B. v. C. i. ♦• 17. Wart of the Jews, B. ru. C. 
▼. $. 5; Life, $.75. 
See Kichh. Introd. to theO. X., Vol. i. $.3> &Dk W»tt« Introd; to 
the Bible, Vol. i. ». 14. Tr. ] 
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a considerable time before Christ, (the particular year is un- 
known), (a) ceased to be further enlarged, (b) 

After the period when this collection had been made, there 
arose among the Jews authors of a different kind, historians, 
philosophers, poets, and theological romancers. Now there- 
fore they had books, very unlike in value, and of various ages. 
The earlier were held, as productions of Prophets,* to be holy ; 



(a) If Josefhus closes the Canon with the reign of Artaxenes Lon- 
gimanus, this is his private opinion, founded on his view of the Book of 
Esther. See $.30. 

(6) I know not with what probability it can be asserted, in the Zurich 
Library of the latest theological, philosophical, and polite literature, (ZQr- 
cher Bibliothek der neuesten theologischen, philosophischen, and 
schonen Litteratur), B. i. 8. 180., that the Jews might have first agreed 
as to the number of their sacred books, after the period when the Talmud 
was compiled. If there might not have been, at a much earlier date, 
a collection settled as to all its parts, how could Josefhus, Philo, and 
the New Testament have spoken of them, in terms so explicit, or 
Josefhus have made a distinction of two kinds df ancient writings of 
his nation T He spoke of such as had been written, to the time of 
Artaxenes Longimanus, and might justly be regarded as credible, (or 
divine) ; and of others, composed after Artaxenes Longimanus, which 
were not esteemed so credible. Must it not, therefore, have been ac- 
curately determined how many belonged to each class ? 

" But it is proved, that from time to time there may have been as vari- 
ous a decision on the sacred books, by the orthodox Jews, as by Chris- 
tians. Has not Daniel, highly esteemed by Josephus, been little prized 
by other Jews : Ezekiel almost rejected from the Canon ; Esther unduly 
censure d T" Certainly. But what can recent private opinions determine 
in a question, where the subject is ancient national opinion ? And we know 
indeed, what considerations have prompted them to their unfavourable 
opinions of the writings mentioned. The contents were repugnant to 
them; from history they knew nothing to be advanced against them. 
Would they not, with a view to be easily rid of these repugnant books, 
have appealed to the times, when they might not have been found among 
the number of sacred national writings ; could they, merely by a faint 
tradition, have been authorised in doing so? 

* [ On the meaning of the word Prophet, consult Gesenius' Hebrew 
Lexicon, (translated by Prof. Gibbs, & also by Christopher Leo), & Si- 
monis' Hebrew Lexicon, (Eichhorn't edition), on the word M'0&; Eicbh. S'J 3 
Introd. to the O. T., Vol. i. J. 9 ; Jahk's Introd. to the O. T., P. n. $. 83. 
note; Eichhorn's Library of Biblical Literature, (in German), Vol. i. 
PL i. p. 91 ; & Kofpe's Excursus m, appended to his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians, in Jus ffor. Tafrw, Yol. n. Tr. ] 
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the later were not, because they had been composed in times, 
when there was no longer an uninterrupted prophetical sue* 
cession, (c) The ancient were preserved in the temple (§. 28) ; 
the modern were not. The ancient were introduced into a 
publick collection ; the modem, as I think, into none what- 
ever ; at least, certainly into none of a publick nature. And 
if the Alexandrian Christians had not been such great ad- 
mirers of them ; if they had not added them to the manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint, (in the original, if composed in 
the Greek language; and in a Greek translation, if the 
autograph was Hebrew :) — who knows, whether we might 
have a single page remaining, of all the modern Jewish 
writers ? (d) * 



(c) Josephus, contra Ap. Kb.i. }. 8., thus expresses himself in reference 
to these later Scriptures: trlrmc fl o&£ opoiat »£lerr&i <w «gi *1sreh, 
&4 to p» yniaQtu r»» toy vg*?*?** **{/£» JWo^hV [ See the en- 
tire passage quoted below, $ . 29. Tr. ] 

(d) The Zubich Library makes some objections to this also. '* There 
are proofs," it says, Th. 1. S. 178., " that the Grecian Jews, from 
time to time, have conferred on more writings than the Hebrew Jews 
possessed, the distinction of being received as ancient, sacred, and revered 
monuments of the ag-es of antiquity ; 'nay, of being regarded even as re- 
cords dictated by the Holy Spirit. The Apostles, Apostolick Fathers, 
and Ecclesiastical Writers, in their citations, make no distinction 
between various pseudepigraphs, and the canonical writings of the O. T. 
Jude quotes the Assumption of Moses and the Books of Enoch ; Paul, the 
Apocalypse of Elijah, and probably other apocryphal writings ; Matthew, 
an apocryphal work of Jeremiah, which the Hebrew Christians in the 
time of Jerome still possessed; Clement, the tpurious Eeekiel; Hennas, 
the Eldad b Mcdad. It is clear, that the converts from among the 
Grecian Jews knew and revered these writings. No Apostles first de- 
livered or commended these to them. Besides, even those Fathers who 
quote the Apocrypha without distinction, Clement fc Origin, did not 
first introduce this relish for such writings, but mudt have found it al- 
ready existing, and have accommodated themselves to it. Other Fa- 
thers, Irevaeus, TsRTtfLLiAV, Ambrose of Milan, &c., might never 
have held the Wisdom of Solomon, the Books of Enoch, Baruch, Tobit, 
Pssudo-Esdras, Additions to Daniel, &c., to be sacred and inspired, if 
these books had not been commended to them by Jews. 1 ' 

There would be very little prospect of determining our Canon of the 
O.T. if this were so. But 
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At a late period, a long time since the birth of Christ, these 
two kinds of writings have been distinguished by appropriate 



1. It is not true, that the Jews may be supposed to have made- so 
distinction, between the ancient sacred books of their nation, and what 
were called apocryphal. Josephus, who was acquainted however even 
with the Grecian Jews, whose Version he every where adopts in his 
writings, says in very general terms of all the Jews at large : " We 
have but 22 books, which were composed up to the time of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. Since Artaxerxes, up to our times, much indeed has been 
written ; but, among us, all these modern writings have not by any 
means the authority of the ancient" And if these recent works were 
viewed by the Grecian Jews, as sacred records, as venerable, as dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit, how then does it happen, that the Grecian 
Jew Pbilo does not allegorize them, as he does those Scriptures to which 
he attributes a divine origin ? 

2. It is hot true, that the Apostles may be supposed to have made 
no distinction between Canonical and Apocryphal writings. For how 
could it happen, that among so many citations of the O. T. in the New, 
so few passages are evidently taken from the Apocrypha T If held in the 
same estimation, they would have been as much used. 

3. It is hot true, that from the value which Jewish Christians at- 
tributed to Apocrypha, it may be inferred, that, the Jews ranked them with 
their sacred Scriptures. We know indeed that the Jewish Christians 
held them in the highest esteem, because they yielded so much support 
to their visionary ideas, hopes and expectations. And if we compare 
their estimate with the description that Josephus gives, of the estimate 
which his nation may be presumed to have set upon them, it is evident, 
how many steps the Christians advanced further than the 'Jews ! And 
from the opinions of the Fathers concerning them, what can be in- 
ferred, in respect to the opinions of the Jews ? Must those of the latter 
have also been those of the former f 

But II. " In the Greek collection of the Scriptures are found many 
apocryphal writings, as the Wisdom of Solomon, the third book of Es* 
dras, Tobit, Barocb, Additions to Daniel and Esther. This is proved, 
by the use which Josephus himself, (no doubt to please the Grecian Jews), 
made of these writings, and even by the translations of them which were 
made at a very early period, for the use of the Western Churches; and 
also by the Canonical authority, which various councils attribute to 
them." 

1. In this objection, it is alleged without proof, that even before the 
birth of Christ, the Apocrypha were appended to the Greek Bible : but 
from what shall this be inferred? From the fact, perhaps, that 
Josephus makes use of them ? Does his use of them prove any more, 
than merely that they were then extant in that Greek Version which we 
now possess? Could they not have been in his hands in Greek, sepa* 
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names, derived chiefly from the use which was made of the 
writings : the earlier were called Canonical ; the more re- 
cent, Apocryphal Books. And the whole collection of the 
former was comprehended under the appellation: Canon 
of xflE Old Testament. 



raltly ? And as Philo and the New Testament make so little use of 
the Apocrypha, is it at all probable, that they were then a part of the 
Greek Bible ? Would they not, in this case, have been much better 
known to Philo, and the authors of the New Testament, than we ac- 
tually discover? Ought not Christians, those great admirers of them, 
to have first assigned to them this place 7 Yet admitting, that even the 
ancient Grecian Jews before Christ may perhaps have done this, still 
nothing results in opposition to the previously alleged extent of the He- 
brew Canon, as we have adopted only the Palestine, and not the Egyp- 
tian. 

2. And what is proved by early Latin Versions of these Apocrypha, 
made for the use of the Western Church ? What but this, which no one 
will doubt, that even at an early period, it held these Versions in great 
esteem 1 What is proved by the authority of Councils, which have at- 
tributed Canonical Authority to these Apocrypha 1 What but this, that 
in their estimate of these Scriptures, they went still further than the 
early Christians, and even attributed to them what the latter, (as far as 
we know,) never did attribute 7 

III. " The Egyptian Jews have invented fables, to gain authority for 
the spurious writings which they bad forged, from a propensity to fana- 
ticism and sectarism. The Jew who wrote the fourth book of Etdras, 
intending to eicite among his nation, by a fictitious narrative, the 
hopes of the Messiah's kingdom, sets forth an account of seventy con- 
cealed books, which purported to have been dictated to Ezra by (he 
Spirit of God. And this tradition of 70 Apocrypha is to be found also 
in the Gospel of Nicodemus. That no Christian wrote the fourth book 
of Esdras, in its most ancient form, is clear from many evidences, al- 
though Christians have interpolated it, and enlarged it by additions." 
Even this representation of the origin of the fourth book of Esdras, (to 
which, however, much might be objected,) being assumed, because the 
examination of it might not here be in place, what follows from all this, 
bat merely that particular Jews may have put every thing in operation, 
to acquire for their written productions great authority ? Does it even 
prove, that all other Jews may have assented ?— that all, to approve of 
these fables, may have even ascribed to the works themselves a divine 
origin 1 But I forbear— not to contend too long' against objection ?. 
which have so little to do with the positions maintained f 
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§.5. 

What is the meaning of the word Canonical ( 

The word Kavciv had long been in use among the early* 
Ecclesiastical writers, and in very general acceptations, before 
it was transferred to a collection of Holy Scriptures. 

1. It often meant no more than "a book," and a "cata- 
logue" generally; (e) but then, in particular — 

2. A " Catalogue of things which belonged to the Church," 
or a "Book, that served in general for the use of the 
Church." (/) Hence a Collection of Hymns, which were 
to be sung on festivals, {g) as also a List, in which were in- 
troduced the names of persons belonging to the Church, ac- 
quired the name Kavuv. (h) The word was used in a sense 
yet more limited, of 

3. A " Publickly approved Catalogue of all the Books, 
that might be read in publick assemblies of Christians, for 
instruction and edification." (i) Finally, but not until very 
recent times, it has comprised immediately 

4. A " Collection of divine and inspired writings." (k) 
The last signification most modern scholars have adopted. 

They use, therefore, Canonical and Inspired, (xavovixot and 



(e) Hence the diminutive K*ro7tsr means simply libel lus. See Suidas 
on the word Kaisuov. M. Feid. Ferdin. Druk, diss, de raiione historic 
canonis scribcndae. Tub, 1778. 4. 

(J) Sfnodus Laodic. Canon 42. 

(g) Suicrr, in his Tfus. Eccks., T. u. p. 40., has this meaning, with 
many examples from the Fathers. Thus, for example, Zonaras says, 

ad Canon. Athanasii Damasceni: Karfrv M}i<r«u, on tfgfTftiw 

i£« to Supirgw itriat. «i t « 1 ( m/rmot/fttw. 

(h) Socratbs Hist. Eccl. y lib. i. c. 17. t «tc mcgflirov; rate <tra>4>{«/uf««- 
>*c b *» t£? Ivmaiat *.ai 6t t . See Du Fresni, glossar. mediae ei in- 
fimae GraecUatis. p. 579. 

(i) See Suicir Thes. Eeclcs. on the word K*?*r ; or Cotta ad Cerkardi 
locos theol., T. ii. p. 244. 

(&) Suicer on the word K*»«r. Fricx de cura vet. ccd. circa Cane- 
nem. p. 34 ss. [ See also, Lardner's Supplement to the Second Part 
of the Go?p. HM.. Ch. i. Sect. iu. Tr. } 
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fco*vsu$o£,) as perfect synonyraes. Only a few understand by 
the Canon of the Old Testament, the " Collection of sacred 
and inspired writings, which Christ and his Apostles may have 
recognised as sacred and inspired. ,, 

§.6. 

What is the meaning of the word Apocryphal ? 

The Apocryphal are so called, in opposition to the Ca- 
nonical Scriptures. 

1. At first, " Obscurely written Books " were called apo- 
cryphal. (/) As such writings were then above the capacity 
of men in general, the heads of the Church accordingly pro- 
hibited their being read in publick assemblies of Christians ; 
yet not only were the teachers not forbidden to read them, 
but, on that account, to study them with diligence had been 
made their express duty. Hence, among apocryphal writ- 
ings, in opposition to canonical, were comprised 

2. Such books as were " Set aside, and from which no^ 
thing might be publickly read." (m) 



(/) Suidas on the word ftgtxttfvr. Epiphanius, hacrtsis LI ; Druk, 
1, c. p. 8. Compare with this the remark of Semler, in bis Trtalise on 
a free examination of the Canon, (Abb an dicing von freyer Untersuchung 
desKanons,) Th. i. S. 10., that «Vox£v?»c may sometimes be applied to a 
writing, which only experienced Christians were permitted to read for 
their instruction, but which was concealed from others. 

(m) Ruffif, Expositio Symbol* inter Opp. Cyprwni, p. 26; Cyril, 
Caieeh. iv. p. 68, ed. Touit. In this case indeed, «V<$*$i/<*oc accords 
with the Rabbinical ?'!} , which denotes writings set aside, that 
might notbe read in the synagogues ; at onetime, because they had been 
inaccurately written ; and at another, because their contents were some- 
what difficult to be understood. Thut the later Jews placed among the 
tTH which ought not to be read, the beginning of Genesis, (in which a 
creation in six days, so adapted to human views, was repugnant to 
them) ; the Song of Solomon, (the contents of which they thought hazard- 
ous for young persons ;) Ettkxd i. and xl.— xlvhi. (because the contents 
of these chapters were obscure to them, and the temple ofEnekitl did not 
correspond with their second temple.) See Hottinger, The*. Phil., p. 
521 ; and Castsli/s & Buxtorf's Lexicons, at these words. But we are 
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3. Even "Supposititious Writings," (Pseudepigrapha,) were 
sometimes called apocryphal, from similar considerations, as 
no publick use would be admitted, of such miserable produc- 
tions as the Books of Adam, Methuselah, Enoch, and the like, (n) 
Finally, canonical and inspired having been used as syno- 
nymes, by an apocryphal book was understood 

4. "A writing not inspired." The word acquired this 
sense at a very late period, and perhaps not before Jerome. 
He writes, however, in his preface to Tobit: Librum 
Tobiae, quern Hebraei de catalogo divinarum scripturarum 
secantes, his, quae ArorRvp a memorant, manciparunt. 
[ The Book of Tobit, ^hich the Hebrews, removing it from 
the Catalogue of Sacred Scriptures, have transferred to these, 
which they call apocrypha. 7V. ] 

§.7. 

Review of this division of the Books of the Old Testament into 
Canonical and Apocryphal. 

Thus varied in signification are the words canonical and 
apocryphal. On this account, the learned of modern times, 
who have entered into investigations of the Canon of the Old 
Testament, might have been expected only with accuracy to 
determine what signification they adopted. Unfortunately, 
this has not always been the case, and hence their investiga- 
tions have often been devoid of the precision required. 

It might have been desirable, that the expression Canon, 
on this account, had never been used in reference to the Old 
Testament. A word so various in signification must give 
rise to misapprehensions ; and unhappily, the most ^hat it has 



not to believe for this reason, that the ancient Jews understood by rM 
a book not canonical. 

(») Athakabios, 4n the Synopsis S. &, T. ii. p. 164. A number of 
passages, that are here appropriate as illustrations, Fabricius has col- 
lected in his Cod. Pseudtf. V. T. ; T. n. p. 308. 
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received, in the lapse of time, have been inappropriate to the 
Old Testament. 

1. If by the Canon of the Old Testament was understood 
the " Collection of sacred and inspired writings of the Jews 
in the period before the birth of Christ," then this was a sig- 
nification which most Christian Writers did not understand 
by it ; and difficulties upon difficulties arrested the inquirer, 
who examined the Fathers on the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, He found, for instance, that Judith, Tobit, 2 Books of 
Maccabees, 5 Books of Solomon, and others, were enumerated 
among the Canonica Scriptures, (o) Alarmed at this ap- 
pearance, he either gave up the whole investigation; or 
he was even willing to carry it on, did he but derive 
from it the conclusion: our present Canon may have been 
of recent origin, and not determined in ancient times, as re* 
gards all its portions, large and small, {p) 

2. Or, if by the Canon of the Old Testament was under- 
stood the * Books of the Jews before the time of Christ, that 
were permitted to be read in publick ;" this signification again, 
in reference to the Old Testament, is neither applicable nor 
adequate. Among whom could the reading of these Scrip- 
ture* have been allowed ? Among Jews or Christians ? 

Among Jews ? In this case, there might have been nothing 
more uncertain, than the number of the books deemed ca- 
nonical ; for they did not use as synonymes, canonical 
books, and books to be publickty read. The Song of 
Solomon, for instance, they regarded as a sacred national 
writing, and yet it had been forbidden to make a pub- 
lick use of it in the synagogues ! (y) There ought to have 



(o) Cohcil. Cartrag. 3. Can. 47. of the year 397. "Placuit, ut 
praeter eanomeas scripturas nihil in ecclesia legator sab nomine scriptu- 
raram divinarum ; sunt autem canonic^ scripture : Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Jesus Nave, Judicum, Ruth, Regno* 
rum libri 2., Job, Psalmorum unus, Sahmoms libri qtrinque, libri 12 pro- 
phetarum minorom, item. Iesaias, Jeremias, Ezech., Daniel, Tobias, 
JuiUh+ Esdrae libri 2., Maccabasorum libri 2. 

(p) Szmlsr*s Treatise on a free examination of the Canon, [ quoted 
before in note (I). ] Th. i. 8. 14. s. X, 

(q) Origin, in his Praf. *4 Cantie. Canlicorum. 
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been admitted into the Canon, in this case, only the Five 
Books of Moses, the Prophets, and the Book of Esther, which 
was read with peculiar solemnities on the feast of Purim ; but 
not the Psalms, not the Proverbs, not Job, and the Historical 
Books* 

Was it among Christians then ? In this case, the Canon 
of the Old Testament might have been yet more uncertain. 
It might have been settled — at a time, when it could no 
longer be known, which books were to be esteemed canoni- 
cal ; for it might have been reduced to order after the lapse 
of the first ages that followed the birth of Christ : — among a 
class of men, from which could be expected no sure deter- 
mination of the Canon of the Old Testament ; for it must 
be determined, not by Christians, but by Jews: — without 
settled principles, by which the authority of a book could be 
examined ; for the New Testament does not pronounce upon 
the subject. The selection depended, therefore, upon mere 
caprice, and was directed, it may be, by pious considerations 
which are often very doubtful, or else by uncertain authorities. 
In fine, if we examine the existing Catalogues of the Writings 
of the Old Testament, permitted to be publickly read among 
Christians, we find even Judith, and Tobit, and other writings 
inserted, which, for various reasons, can be allowed no ca- 
nonical authority. — So unstable is the foundation, on which is 
commonly reared the important investigation of the Canon of 
the Old Testament ! 



§.8. 

In what sense Canon of the Old Testament is understood, 
in this investigation. 

We proceed, therefore, in our examination of the subject, 
merely from that time, when Christ and his Apostles, in their 
teaching, pointed back to the instruction which had been re- 
corded in the Old Testament. At that period, there was in 
Palestine a Collection, which made up a complete whole, and. 
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in the New Testament, was sometimes comprised under the 
appellation Scripture, or Holy Scriptures ; sometimes para- 
phrased by Law and Prophets, or by Law, Prophets, and 
Psalms. * We shall consider this Collection the Canon f the 
Old Testament. In this view, we set aside all theological and 
doctrinal considerations, and our investigation becomes, as it 
should be — merely historical, (r) 



§.9. 

Of the Egyptian and Palestine Canon in general. 

After the Babylonian captivity, the Jews were divided, in 
reference to the principal countries of their settlement, into 
Egyptian and Palestine. In both, they had a Collection of 
sacred national writings. And it is worth while to inquire, 
whether this Collection was of the same or of a different ex- 
tent in the two countries, and what books and how many it 
may have contained, both in Egypt, and also in Palestine. 

According to our purpose, (§. 8.) we must indeed recur 
principally to Palestine, and endeavour to ascertain the con- 
stituent parts of the Palestine Canon, at the time of Christ 
and the Apostles. An examination of the Egyptian Canon, 
therefore, might seem needless ; particularly as the question 



* [ The Scriptures of the O. T. are called h >g***» " the Scripture," 
John, x. 35. compare 34; n Tim. in. 16; iigsi yi*nn***y " Holy 
Scri p tures," n Tim. in. 15 ; © t6fMt **< «l fl-£o*»r«j " the Law 
and the Prophets/' Acts. xin. 15; o t6/uoc Mariac, kAi *£?e»T«i, »ai 
4**m«1, the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. Luke, xxiv. 44. Storr, 
in his Doctrinal Theology (/r- slated by Prtf. Schmucker) Vol. i. B. i. 
§. 14, has a concise and admirable view of the argument from the New 
Testament, that the Jewish Canon, in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, contained the same books which now constitute our O. T. 
Scriptures. Tr, ] 

(r) The Canon o] the O. T./ a Treatise uCamkrkr's Theological b 
Critical Essays, (Theologischen und kritischen Versuchen.) Stuttgart, 
1794.8. 
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in regard to that of Palestine would not yet have been settled ; 
granting that we might be able to present a complete account 
of the former. Yet without this, the history of the Canon 
would remain defective : without this, we should be neces- 
sarily deprived of many illustrations, in investigating the 
Canon of Palestine. In fine, if a complete account of the 
Egyptian Canon were to be found any where, and were it to 
agree in all its parts with that of Palestine ; then, to the satis- 
faction of every inquirer after truth, we should have a decisive 
answer to the important question : Had the Jews, before the 
time of Christ, a Collection settled as to all its parts great and 
small, or a complete Canon ? 

But should there be discovered, neither now nor henceforth, 
such fragments of the Alexandrian Canon, that a complete 
whole may be collected from them, it were truly ever to be 
lamented, that rapacious time even here manifested its destruc- 
tive influence. But the contents of the Canon will not, on 
tins account, be more uncertain. Should even traces be per- 
ceived, that the Egyptian Jews might evidently have had 
Apocryphal writings in their Canon, these would be just as 
little raised to the authority of canonical books on this ac- 
count, as the Apocrypha, which the authority of the Fathers 
placed among the Canonica Scripture*. (§. 7.) The ques- 
tion does not relate to Ecclesiastical Fathers, but Jews, and 
especially Jews of Palestine. (§. 8.) Just as the Samari- 
tans, by certain incidents, acquired a false Joshua, which 
they ranked with the Five Books of Moses; so indeed 
might similar incidents in Eygpt have elevated to a place 
among the Canonical Books, one or several that were apo- 
crypha. 
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I« The Egyptian and Palestine Jews had the 
same Canon. 

§.10. 

First ground of Conjecture. 

Still it is very probable from many considerations, that the 
Canon of the Old Testament in Egypt and that in Palestine 
were similar. 

I. The relation, in which the Jews in the two countries 
stood to each other, readily admits of this presumption. Both, 
although at no period in an intimate, were yet always in some 
connexion, and thus at times in a religious fellowship, (s) Both 
were emulous to be entirely alike. The Egyptians built a 
temple, after the model of the temple at Jerusalem, and with 
the same solemnities practised their religion there. In their 
synagogues, the Egyptians read the Five Books of Moses as 
in Palestine. But when an intolerant edict of Antiochus 
Epiphanes "banished the use of the books of Moses from the 
synagogues in Palestine, and they began there, from necessity, 
to read out of the Prophets ; and afterward, when the in- 



(«) Notwithstanding the jealousy that prevailed between the Jews in 
the two countries, the religious fellowship proceeded sometimes to a re- 
markable extent. Thus Paao himself, the celebrated writer, was oner 
aent to Jerusalem, to present offerings m the temple there, in the name 
of bto brethren. Philo, T. 2. Opp. p. 646. ed. Mang.; or in Euse 
nios p r oe p. eveng. lib. vxii. c. 14. p. 393. ed. Paris. T»c 2«/$/*c hi &*a*tth 
trfoJt tab, *A***A»f •lofter ytt6f**tos it <r«6r» **Q' o> £{6rof ■'► *° jr*T£»or 
ti^if IrwJfAMV rj%6f/.occ *ti *&) &-jj£»y.*uh%*969 <rt ^ihuxjot? n-KnQe: . ... 

ih*r*u*t -Yet this was something extraordinary, as the Egyptfan 

Jews had their ova temple ; and after its erection* offerings were made 
there, as in the temple at Jerusalem. And I know not bow to believe, 
that the Egyptian Jews should have ordinarily sent offerings to Jeru- 
salem, as Howiemanw assnmes, dt canone Phtionis, p. 10. The Jews of 
Borne, and Italy in general might do so, because they had no lempir iv 
fhot e parts ; but this reason does not apply to the J?vs in Egypt 

6 
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terdiction ceased, read on every Sabbath both Moses and 
the Prophets : the emulation of the Egyptian Jews did not 
admit of their being behindhand in these particulars. In fine, 
Jerusalem was constantly the city, to which the Jews traced 
every thing ; the manners and customs of that place were the 
originals which they always copied ; it was the rallying point 
of all Jews who were dispersed in Europe, Asia, and Africa — 
and thus too of the Egyptian, (t) In such circumstances, 
should we not conjecture, (u) that the Jews in the two countries 
might have agreed, in regard to the Collection of their ancient 
sacred national books ? 



Second ground of Conjecture, 

II. Jesus the Son of Sirach and Philo, the New Testa* 
mint and Josiphus, writers of Palestine and Egypt therefore, 



(*) The fact is well known. However, I' refer to Horkeburn, dt 
canont Phil. p. 8., who has shown this by some passages from Philo. 
Opp. T. ii. p. 524. Mang. p. 971. ed. Frank/. [ This reference is very 
apposite. " A single region cannot contain the Jews, on account of 
their multitude. Wherefore, they inhabit the most numerous and 
flourishing of those in Europe and Asia, both islands and continents 1 ; 
considering the Holy City, (itgoiroxtv), (in which stands the sacred 
temple^rf the Most High God,) as their metropolis." 7V. ] 

(u) Thus it stands word for word in the former editions. It is not in* 
tended, by the above reasoning, to prove any thing; not to decide as a 
judge ; it is only intended to derive from it the conjecture, that the Egyp- 
tian and the Palestine Canon may have been of like extent. If then the 
Zurich Library, Th. i. 8 178. objects: " Notwithstanding the unity 
of the Palestine and Egyptian Jews, yet the Alexandrian synagogues 
might boast of a more extensive collection of the sacred writings, 
among which were even writings of Enoch, Motes, Ac.;" what shall be 
said in reply? A might is objected, the denial of which could not enter 
the mind of any one. The Egyptian synagogues, it is alleged, might in- 
deed have boasted of a more extensive collection of the sacred writings, 
although no trace of it is found. The spurious writings of Enoch and 
Moses are named, as if these may have been received into their 
synagogues, although there is not the remotest cause, even for conjec- 
turing this ? What, io such circumstances, may be said in reply ? 
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agree in calling their ancient sacred books by a periphrasis, 
if not in the same words, yet in accordance with the main sub- 
ject and contents, by thename " Law, prophets, and, other 
writings." 

1. Jesus, the Grandson of Sirach, after his arrival in Egypt, 
about the year 140 before the birth of Christ, translated the 
precepts of his Grandfather from Hebrew into Greek. And 
in the Former Prologue, (of which, if we may decide from in- 
fernal evidences, he is the author), he speaks of the sacred 
books of his nation, which had been translated into Greek 
even before his time, and he calls them : " Law, Prophets, and 
the rest of the Books" " Let me entreat you," he says, (v) 
" to read it, (i. c. his translation) with favour and attention, 
and to pardon us, wherein we may seem to come short of 
8ome k words which we have laboured to interpret.) For 
the same things uttered in Hebrew, and translated into another 
tongue, have not the same force in them : and not only these 
things, but the law itself, and the prophets, and the rest of the 
books have no small difference, when they are spoken in their 
own language." (u?) The Collection of the Hebrew Books is 



(v) In the Former Prologue © »^« ( k*i *i w$«?»Ttj*/, *»/ * * 

X««r* rm? Qt&ximfW fci*£*r !*« Twr Asf '£*' » icu/t«jc Kty6/xn*. That 
this Prologue must be very ancient, appears from this, among other rea- 
sons, that we find in it the Hagiographa, (CT3VD,) called by a peri- 
phrasis t* *m* rmt /&i0ki*f, [the rest of the books. ] Before the birth 
of Christ, there was no general name, which comprehended all those 
writings, that are now called Hagiographa. They must, therefore, have 
always been named by a periphrasis. [ In H.E. G. Paulus 1 Repertory 
Cor Biblical and Oriental Literature, (Repertorium fur bibl. und orient. 
LitteraturJ, Vol. 11. Article v., pp. 225—247, is a comprehensive and 
able Dissertation (in German) by Dr. Stohr, on the earliest division of 
the books of the O. T. 8ee also our author's Introd. to the O. T., Vol. 
i. $. 6 ; JahVs Introd. to the 0. T., P. i. $ §. 1. 103. Birtholiit's 
Introd. to theO. & N. T. {in German) Vol. i. $ §. 18. 19; and De 
Witts's Introd. to the Bible, Vol. i. $ §. 7. 10. Tr. ) 

(w) Thus, Jesus the Son of Sirach clearly distinguishes the moral 
sentences of his grandfather, (this apocryphal book as it b called), from 
the Law, the Prophets, and the rest of the Books. Can he therefore have 
reckoned the Hebrew original of the precepts among the rest of Ike 
Boohs, (as h? entitles the Hagiographa^ or have only cqnjectured, that 
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set forth in this representation, just as it existed at that time far 
a Greek Version made in Egypt ; nothing is more probable, 
therefore, than that in this passage we have to look for a peri- 
phrasis of the Canon of the Egyptian Jews. 

In another passage of this Prologue, the translator com* 
mends his grandfather, for (he study of the " Law, the Prophets, 
and the rest of the Books " of his nation, (x) Now his grand- 
father lived in Palestine, and studied the Palestine Canon. 
As he here speaks, therefore, of the Palestine Canon, as well 
as of the Egyptian, in the very same words, does it not foHotv, 
that the Jews in both countries may have had the same Canon? 
If that of Palestine was different from that of Egypt, then Jesus 
the Son of Sirach must have been led to take notioe of this, 
by adding a word or two, or by changing the expression, that 
he might speak the more distinctly for his immediate readers 
the Egyptians. 

2. According to Philo of Alexandria, the Therapeutak, a 
fanatical sect of Jews in Egypt, read in their religious as- 
semblies, not the fanatical writings of the founders of their 
sect, but — " Holy Scriptures" as the " Law, Oracles of the 
Prophets, Psalms of Praise to God, and other Books, by which, 
knowledge and the fear of God are promoted and perfect- 
ed." (y) Here Philo speaks, not indeed of the sacred books 



his translation would in future be enumerated among them ? This an- 
cient passage is refutation enough of the might of the Zurich Li**art, 
Th. i. S. 177: "Which is proved by the appellation Moses, the Prophets, 
and Writings, since under this title ( i. e. writings), might be compre- 
hended all pseudepigrapha and apocryphal writings of recent times." 
What a nothing is a mere possibility, when there are in opposition to it 
very probable considerations ! 

(a;) The Former Prologue: b v %wno{ fitv 'J»r«vc iirl arAtm •iorif Mt 
ue ti i »f f «C yofjicv sds tit irgoe»<r»» xdi nw JtkXmt *-«<rgj»f fiifkUn 
aiJyMtv. [ My grandfather Jesus, being much devoted to the study of 
the Law, and the Prophets, and the other books of our fathers. Tr. ] 

(y) Philo de Vita Contempt. Opp. f T. ii. p. 475. ed Mang. p. 883. ed. 
Frankf. 'Et k*r» /* *\kU (according to the Frankf. ed. Wr* tl 
irriv oUap*) il{or t 3 kskut at ctpulov »«/ poy«r»'{m, •» ti pntofAtus <r« 
TeO ai/uvsu fiiw (jturM£ttL rtkovrrat, /u»iTJr ilmftlfrrnc, pi voter, pi 
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of the Egyptian Jews in general, but only of those, which the 
fanatical Therapeutae held sacred, and introduced into their 
religious But that the Therapeutae did not differ 

from the i Jews, in regard to their sacred books, 

is evinced by the strict accordance of this periphrasis of the 
Canon, with that given by Jesus the Son of Sirach, and by the 
Palestine writers. 

3. In the same manner that Jesus the Son of Sirach divides 
the Egfftian Canon into three parts, and thence entitles it ; 
so does the New Testament divide the Palestine Canon into 
the tt JLaw, Prophets' and Psalms." Luke, xxiv. 44. 

4L And with the Therapeutae in Egypt, Josephus also very 
minutefy accords, in his description of the Palestine Canon. 
Acpotdiqg to him, it contained " the Books of Moses, the 
IVpphets, Psalms of praise to God, and writings on moral 
subjects." (z) 

Although it does not admit of being absolutely demonstrated 
fipo» these considerations, that the Canon was the same in the 
twoeomtanes ; yet it may hence be very probably conjectured. 
To attain greater certainty on the subject, we will endeavour 
to describe the Canon of the Egyptian and that of the Pales- 
tine Jews, separately, from their own writers. 



dKkd li/Kftft ttii xo>}« §«ari« , 0<nr* fiai trgoesrar tcdi Sjurovc 
%dt rd /XX«, tUt brtrifA* u( tofij&ua rurdu(omt *dt nwovrraj 

'BrrvyxAfrns yd^ r$lt ligrfc y^4ftfAtLfi, <ptko<r*piZri tit mfrgior 

•Aort*/«r, Jk\Myet*u?rte. lru?» rtfi£o\a rd r*e £»t»p fgpiM/«t npl- 
lw*i f^rMK dvnmpwAnt, if CmUut SsAti/ftfac. "Ere i% «vt#jc 
**t *vyyg*uM«r* 9mk*tm? 4»/{«r, o? ri< «igfrt«c *lZ*>* rat >"4utM< 
tokx« (tfufiua *nt h r$U tCkKwyfuptftt Itimt drixtwf. [ Each com- 
munity has a sacred house, called a sanctuary or monastery, in 
which recluses devote themselves to the mysteries of the holy life. 
They take nothing into it, neither food, nor drink, nor such other things 
as are required for the use of the body ; but laws, and oracles divinely 
communicated by thz prophets, and hymns, and the other (books), 
by which knowledge and piety are promoted and perfected. .... They 

study the Sacred Scriptures They have also 

co mpo siti ons of ancient worthies, who, being founders of their sect, left 

many records Tr. ] 

(s) Josepbto c*ntraAp. } lib. i. $. 8. [ See the passage cited below, 
*■♦.!*. Tr.) 
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II. Canon or the Jews in Egypt. 

§. 12. 
Sources. 

We collect, first of all, the testimonies of the Canon of the 
Egyptians from Egyptian Jews. Espepial care, not to wan- 
der in inextricable labyrinths, requires that we here altogether 
omit the opinions of the Egyptian Christians on the Canon 
of the Old Testament. These are too recent to bear formal 
testimony; without settled principles, and from capricious 
views, they merely pronounce opinions on the value of parti- 
cular books of the Old Testament, and the use which may be 
made of them ; and such opinions can be of no decisive, 
weight. (§. 7.) Hence too, as we learn from Origen, Jerome, 
Ruffin, and Augustine, they admired apociyphal books, which, 
among the Egyptian Jews, as we shall see below, were held 
in no repute whatever. 

We cannot therefore use as sources, from which to derive 
our account of the Egyptian Canon, even the fathers that have 
been named ; but N merely the Alexandrian Version of the 
Old Testament, and Phi to. 



§. 13. 

I. Alexandrian Version. 

The Alexandrian Version is here mentioned, because it 
has been used in modern times, as a source ; in my view, it is 
inadmissable. (a) 



(a) Chb. Faro. Scbnidii hittoria antujua et rtn«tfc. Canonis V. tt 

tr. t. p. is* * 
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1. It id asserted, that the Alexandrian Version, in the most 
ancient times, may have contained only as many books as we 
now commonly enumerate in the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. — This, however, has not hitherto been proved, but 
only decided by authorities. And whence v*as it to be 
proved ? " From the accounts of the origin of the Alex- 
andrian Version ? " — because Eleazar may have sent to Egypt 
a Hebrew MS. (for the forming of this Version,) of which, 
however, we shall be left to conjecture, that it was transcrib- 
ed from a genuine copy in Jerusalem, which contained all 
our present canonical books ?— But is it even certain, that 
Eleazar was under the necessity of sending to Egypt a Hebrew 
MS., for the use of the Alexandrian translators, as the roman- 
cer Aristeas pretends ? (b) Yet granting, that his account of 
a copy directed from Jerusalem to Egyjrt might be correct— - 
is it hot again asserted, what should first be proved, that the 
Palestine Canon may have then contained just as many books 
as we now enumerate in it ? What reasoning in a circle 1— 
Nay, if we meant to conclude any thing from the account 
given by Aristeas and his Epitomist Josephus : it would fol- 
low, that only the five books of Moses belonged to the Ca- 
non of the Alexandrians. For according to Aristeas and 
Josephus, Eleazar is alleged to have sent to Egypt a manu- 
script of the vo i*os only, the pentateuch ; even Philo allows, 
that at first, only the five books of Moses were translated. 

2. The Alexandrian Version was gradually formed, at 
different times, from different inducements, and by differ- 
ent learned men. If it had already been decided by other 
testimonies, that all the books, which our editions of the Bible 
contain, might have possessed canonical authority from the 
most ancient times, and that they might have actually been 
translated, a//, at one time, by an individual, or by an associa- 
tion of learned Jews in Egypt : then would the conclusion be 



(b) Hodt, dt bibliorum text. orig. / and J.G. Eichhokw's Reptrt. 
Th. i. S. 266. ss.— [ See also Pridzaui, Convex. P. u. B. i. An. 277; 
and Whisto5, Authentick Records^P. ii. p. 493 , Loni., 1727. 7> ] 
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in a measure probable, that, on that account! they may have 
been presented to the Egyptian Jews, at one time, in a Ver- 
sion ; as like value and like authority may have been attribut- 
ed to them. But this has not been the case ; and the book of 
Isaiah, for example, which however must necessarily have been 
a part of our Canon from the very first* was extant in Greek 
at a much more recent date than the books of Moses. 

3. And if even all might have been translated at once, yet 
then, an inference of their complete canonical authority, found- 
ed on this, would rest upon an unstable foundation and basis. 
For the original occasion of this work is unknown. If the 
desire of the Jews, to be able, in their own synagogues, to 
read the books of their religion in the Greek language, might 
have led to this Version ; then only could it have been pre- 
sumed, not without som&foundation, that merely the canonical 
would have been selected* and that the uncanonical, at least 
those at hand, would have been deemed worthy of no transla- 
tion. But all antiquity pronounces it an undertaking, merely 
literary. Ptolemy Philadelphus wished to have reposited hi 
his library, the — books of the Mosaick Law, or the Jewish 
Scriptures in genera] ? — translated indeed into Greek, be- 
cause the original was not understood by the Greeks in Egypt ; 
and with such a purpose, many apocryphal writings must have 
been just as important to him as any inspired book, which, in 
the library of a heathen, had no preference to one merely 
human. 

4. In fine, some of our apocryphal writings, in a transla- 
tion, were actually put into the bands of the Egyptian Jews, 
at a very early date : for example, the sentences of Jesus 
Sirach, the Epistle of Mordecai, concerning the Feast of 
Purim, &c. (c) 



(c) See the Former Prologue to Jbsus Sirach ; and then the Greek 
Version of the book of Esther, at the end. [ On the subjects in this 
section, Eichhorw is very able, in his Introduction to the O. T., Vol. i. 
§. 161—183., and in his Repertory, (as quoted in the preceding note,) 
VoK i., the concluding article, (in German), On the Sources, from which 
the different accounts of the rise of the Alexandrian Version hare been aV 
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* [ D* Wetti, in the Introduction to his Archaiology, (in German), 
$.8., supplies a series of the best references, on the credibility and the 
Hebrew teaming of Pbilo. See also Eichhobh's Introd. to the O. T\, 
Vol. ii. $. 339-a; and {Johfe's Introd„ Vol. n. P. i. Cb. vu. 9. m 
-7V.1 
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Yet they a/e nothing but scattered fragments ; and no whole 
can be recovered from them: yet these fragments must 
be extremely useful to us, in the want of other more com- 
plete accounts. 



§. 15. 

1. Philo on the Apocrypha. 

Philo was acquainted with the apocryphal writings of the 
Old Testament ; for he borrows phrases from them. But 
he does not even once cite a single one, much less allegorize 
them, or establish by them his views, (d) Thus, the feet that 
he takes no notice of them, did not proceed from unacquaint- 
ance with them, which might scarce have been supposed in 
regard to a man of such extensive reading ; but probably be- 
cause he esteemed them lightly, and — is it too hasty a con- 
clusion, if I add ? — because he did not place them among die 
Scriptures, which his age regarded as holy and divine. For 
his neglect of them goes very far. He does not once pay 
them that deference which he shows to a Plato, Philolaus, 
Solon, Hippocrates, Heraclitus, and others, from whose writ- 
ings he often inserts whole passages, (e) 



(d) Thus positive are the words of Hornemaitn, (obscrvationes ad 
illustrationem doctrine de canone V. T. ex Pbilone, p. 38. 29.) ; and as 
he asserts, that he read Philo's writings throughout, with a view to as- 
certain his opinion of the Canon, he has a right to expect, that no doubt 
may be raised upon his positive declaration. I shall therefore chiefly 
follow him in this section, with the exception of some of his views, in 
regard to which I am of a different opinion :— as to the others, his obser- 
vations shall be enlarged by additions. 

(c) The Zurich Library, (Th. i. S. 178.) objects: " Philo does not 
" cite the Apocrypha. But as little as his silence on some canonical 
41 Scriptures proves, that they were not in the Canon of the Egyptian 
" Jews ; so little does his silence on the Apocrypha prove this of (fern." 
Entirely correct : an argument derived from HUnee no one will call 
strong; but it does not deserve, however, to be passed over. Still it is 
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Wfoofever examines the indexes (o the editions of Philo, 
particularly the edition of Mangey, will find in them, it is 
true, so many passages quoted from the Apocryphal writings 
of the Old Testament, that Philo might seem to have made 
great use of them. Yet the passages cited in the Indexes, 
here as well as elsewhere, are very deceptive. Some refer 



certainly a remarkable fact, that Philo quotes no one of oar apocryphal 
books, although they were so near to him, and the contents, at least of 
of one, was so well suited to has purpose. Had there been none adapt- 
ed 4o hb spirit of allegorising: what could be founded upon their not 
being used ? But now, his silence concerning them must at least attract 
attention to such. 

" The circumstance proves, that Philo never quotes these books, but 
<* not that he rejects them. Some, perhaps, that were most congenial 
" with hb meditations, had not yet been published ; as the Wisdom of 
" Solomon, (which some are so ready to ascribe to him.)" And yet the 
Author asserts in the very neit page, that even Josephus may have met 
with the Wisdom of Solomon, the third book of Esdras, Tobit, Baruch, 
Additions to Daniel and Esther, appended to the Greek Bible. And the 
Grecian Jew, Philo, was not acquainted with the books : the so well- 
read Philo was so unread in the writings of his own nation ! ! ! 
" Others/' the Author proceeds, *' he never had occasion to quote ;" 
- —which certainly is very probable, of many apocryphal, as it is of some 
canonical books. " Furthermore, he might reject the Apocrypha, with- 
" out therefore deciding on the opinion of the Grecian Synagogue con- 
" cerning them. Even the historical contents of the Sacred Scrip- 
" tures he did not highly esteem, and his way of thinking, as he 
" had formed it by the Platonick Philosophy, was perhaps as differ- 
" ent from the way of thinking among other Jews, as that of Maimo- 
" aides, Orobius, and Moses Mendelssohn, from the views and opinions 
*' of their Jewbh cotemporaries." But did he dare in this case to pro- 
mulge it in writings ? Did he dare to depart from the faith of his whole 
nation, without incurring the severe consequences of a grievous heresy ? 
Have the Jews of superior intelligence who are named, and any not 
named, publickly promulged in writings their departure from their na- 
tion's faith ; or have they done so without great opposition ? Besides, 
it is indeed assumed only as probable, that his opinion of the Canon may 
have been the national opinion; his scattered expressions, indeed, are 
collected, only with a view to ascertain what the most learned and 
famous man among the Alexandram Jews thought of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures ; and as there are no traces of hb having departed, in writings, 
from die faith and opinions of his nation, it b accordingly presum- 
ed, that in him may be found even the opinions of his Egyptian cok- 
tbmtobabixs on the Canon. 
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tpwrns [Prophet ], but varies it for igoyhrw <H?> i*SWn*ns> 
%$4*frto$ Avijf, Muftf&g Siaifwcijs, tic t«v ^oitijtwv' Mwtfswfft 
Mufrf&g IroTjof * «r©u *{o9i)roou huLtf&rvx x°£°"> [ prophetick man, 
hierophant, holy man, associate of Moses, one of the attend- 
ants of Moses, companion of Moses, member of the prophetick 
choir], all of which, with him, are perfect synonymes of 
«go<trbnm [ Prophet ]. 

The books themselves he calls, sometimes Ugdu yga^Sn [ Sa- 
cred Scriptures ], sometimes UgSu £ij8Xw [Sacred Books], 
sometimes l$gig \6yog [ Sacred Word ], sometimes Ugfownv 
yfamuL [ Most Sacred Writing ], sometimes ra UgtyavnfrivnL 
[ the hierophant words ], sometimes rgoynrptog Xoyof [ Prophe- 
tick Word ] or «g<xpnrfx& thtwra [ Prophetick Sayings ], some- 
times Xoyiov [ Oracle "| alone, or Xtyiov «w Gwu [ Oracle of God ], 
sometimes xf^^ [ Response], or rh xp)*^ v [ the Response ]. 
With him all these are synonymes, as appears partly from 
the expressions themselves, and partly from a comparison of 
the passages where they occur. 

To apprehend these expressions in the spirit of Philo, "and 
to be able thoroughly to investigate the- opinions which they 
convey, in regard to the sacred books of his nation, we must 
here premise his exalted views of a prophet With him, 
Prophets are interpreters of God (IgnnnTe «w 0§ov) f instruments 
of God, which he employs to make known that which he 
wishes to have made known. They deliver nothing that is 
their own, but mere extraneous things, communicated to them 
by God, through inward operations. As long as a prophet is 
rapt, of himself he knows nothing ; if the divine spirit has only 
first taken possession of him ; it then acts upon his soul, as 
well as upon his organs of speech — upon the former to reveal 
to it things unknown ; upon the latter, so that they give utter- 
ance to those words which it imparts, (i) 



(i) Philo At monarcKa, lib. i. Opp. Tom. i. p. 222. M. p. 820. Fr. 
After having spoken of Moses, he proceeds: tc/uawc >*£ •}«•#» tl *•$•- 
f&«nu BUB, xfrafcgq/ufMv t«7c U*lt*r o{y+tot( «gir Mkmwa mr if f&jfoiwt 
De tegibui specs*! ., Opp. T. n. p. 343. **•*»▼»* /i ph >*$ 
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In fine, according to his opinion, Moses was the greatest 
prophet If then Fhilo intends to speak of the inspiration of 
any writer in very strong terms, he makes the prophetick 
spirit of Moses the standard, by which he estimates the 
prophetick spirit of that writer. Hence the expressions : 
llcofrflug cVajjos, Mcdiifltfws %iad(#nfa rig cwv (poinfjrwv Mwtfsu£> 
[ companion of Moses, associate of Moses, one of the attend- 
ants of Moses. ] 



§. 18. 

The five books of Moses, Joshua, first book of Samuel, 

Ezra. 

Of Moses and his five books, Philo expresses himself in 
very strong terms. He calls Moses, sometimes «g*vfrvis 
[ Prophet ], sometimes isjo^amjs [ Hierpphant ] (A), fend the 
like ; his inspiration is the standard by which he estimates 
the inspiration of other writers. (§. 17.) His writings he 
calls rgoyvfriKos X$y<* [ Prophetick Word ], or JsfA* £#,£Xoi 



vVi/&*\kwc Irifv *»»&' Za<t vgotlgti, tub **&' 0r Xt 6 * 69 b&tves* 
ytytfmt i? dytoU, p&nuHC&phtt fib rev \§ytrfjttu kmj r*g **<£*{» - 

sfost tw Tic 4 v %"f AK^firoxti- l*rtin$tir*K6T0f Si ««* itttxtucora tc9 
&tiou vHVfAArtc, M.di -KAffca *rh <£«??c o^yafovct'txt xfot/orTcc (T| K*i 
ii»toZf>roc tic ba^y* tixmvn St v^oS-wir/fu. Quis rcrum divin. hacres 
sit, Opp. T. 1. p. 510. M. p. 617. Fr. : tr^inc yd^ ttior <ui? •£/•> 
dmf&iyyrms, eCxxor^ut. <Ti *i?T«, Jiw^oD?toc iti^ow. Da praemiis 
€t pocnis, Opp. T. 11. p. 417. M. p. 918. Fr. i^finnvc ydf to? 6 

(*) Philo AUeg., 1. 11. Opp. T. 11. p*66. M. p. 1087- Fr. *5«$*r»?. 
*4&g., 1. m. Opp. T. 1. p. 117. M. p. 89. Fr. b u^Mvut. ibid. Opp. T. 1. 
p. 121. M. p. 92. Fr. b lipid tr»t «*/ rgwpiKW. Dt gigant., Opp. T. 1. 
p. 270. M. p. 291. Fr. ffgc^a'ynff o^ytmf *dt «Wa<xx*A©c Jhter, 
&c. Hornkm^nn, pp. 34. 35., has collected several passages, in which 
the quoted expressions are varied for others of the same meaning, and 
which, for the sake of brevity, I omit. 
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[Sacred Books], &c (J) He also allegorizes particular 
passages of all the five books, and all citations from them are 
made in the same exalted terms. Genesis he calls Upfr ygotyd? 
[Sacred Writings] (ra); the second book or Moses Ugk 
0i/3Aos [Sacred Book ] (n) ; the third teffc Xoy<* [ Sacred 
Word] (o}\ and the fourth tywrcwsv yg&wn [Most Sa- 
cred Writing ] (p) ; and lastly, the fifth book, xp^s 
[ Oracle ] ( q) ; and Ups Xoyv [ Sacred Word ]. (r) 

The book of Joshua is denominated Xoywv rw iX*« eeov 
[ Oracle of the Gracious God'], on the occasion when Ch. i. 
5. is cited. («) 

From the first book of Samuel, which Philo, after the 
manner of all writers who use the Septuagint, calls the first 
book of Kings, Ch. n. 2. is cited with the formula: fa & Ufa 
Xo/of 9»»tfiv [ as the Sacred Word saith ]. (t) 

From the book of Ezra Ch. vm. 2. is quoted, and the con- 
tents of the -cited passage are called : rot b /SeufiXixcuc jSijS- 
Xa*s kgo^awftgWa [the hierophant words in the royal 
books ]. (t£) 



(l) AUegor., lib. m. p. 92. M. p. 68. Fr. de Plant. Noe, Opp. T. u 
p. 347. M. p. 230. Fr. de congrestu quaer. eradit. gratia, Opp. T. i. p. 
643. M. p. 448. Fr. b rptyrmie Myt. de vita Mosi*, lib. in. Opp. 
T. n. p. 163. M. p. 681. Fr. ty«J 00ku. On this also, Horhbhaiw 
has several passages, p. 36., io which these eipressions are varied for 
others of like signification. 

(m) De mundi Opif., Opp. T. i. p. 18. M. p. 16, Fr. For similar ex- 
pressions, see de Abrah., p. 1. T. ii. M. p. 349. Fr. Reripuit Not, T. I. 
p. 400. M. p. 281. Fr., be. 

(n) De migrat. Abrah., Opp. T. i, p. 438. M. p. 390. Fr.,&c. 

(o) Lib. in. Allege T. i. Opp. p. 85. M. p. 1007. Fr. Detomniis, 
Opp. T. i. p. 633. M. p. 677. Fr. 

(p) De to quod Deus tit unmutab., Opp. T. i. p. 273. M. p. 249. Fr. 
De migrat. Abrah., Opp. T. i. p. 467/M. p. 409. Fr. 

(q) De migrat. Abr. t Opp. T. i. p. 464. M. p. 406. Fr. 

(r) De sornnUs, Opp. T. i. p. 667. M. p/601. Fr. 

(s) De etmfits. ting,, Opp. T. i. p. 430. M. p. 344. Fr. 

(t) De temulent., Opp. T. i. p. 379. M. p. 261. Fr. 

(») De eonfus. linguarum, Opp. T. i. p. 427. M. p. 341. Fr. 
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V- §• 19. 

Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Zechariah, Psalms, 
Proverbs. 

The prophet Isaiah Philo calls $ **X*i tffoq^m* [the 
ancient Prophet], (v) and his prophecies fgoynrntcl fauxra 
[ Prophetick Sayings], (w) 

Jeremiah he denominates *pytm> pmst Ispyavms, [Pro- 
phet, Initiated, Hierophant ], and the passage Ch. in. 4. which 
he adduces, he calls xg*^* [ Oracle ].(x) In another 
place, Jeremiah is described as " a member of the prophetick 
choir, who spake in ecstasy:" rov «jo^«x©u Sua&rvig x*{*V> 
og xara*vs\)<fasig £v$outfiwv avsybiygaro. (y) And elsewhere he 
says, that God, " the Father of all things, hath spoken by the 
prophetick mouth of Jeremiah :" $ Aran}; tC» -SXwv l%i<t*tft 

(&A rfO^riXOU COfAttTOS IgJSffclOU). (z) 

Of the Minor Prophets, two only are cited in the works 
of Philo : Hosea and Zechariah. 

Hosea xiv. 8. Philo calls xpi&h .«*fa «w» *&v ^rgo^nrm 
[an Oracle of a certain Prophet], (a) and Hos. xiv. 24. cipan 
fl'fo^ifixj SsfaKfofova Stcwrvgov xr^^ v [the glowing oracle, ut- 
tered by the prophetick mouth]. (6) Zechariah he deno- 
minates, on citing Ch. vi. 12., MuOtrtws teeups, [ companion 
of Moses], (c) 

The Psalms are largely quoted by Philo ; but, for the most 
part, without the addition of their high origin. David is ho- 
noured with the same epithets as Moses ; he is called, some- 



Co) De Somniis, Opp. T. i. p. 681. M. p. 1132. Fr. 
(w) De tnutat. nam., Opp. T. i. p. 604. M. p. 1071. Fr. 
(x) De Cherubim, Opp. T. i. p. 147. 148. M. p. 116. Fr. 
(y) De confus. tingu., Opp. T. i. p. 411. M. p. 326. Fr. 
(t ) De profugis, Opp. T. i. p. 575. M. p. 479. Fr. 
(a) DepUmtat. Not, Opp. T. i. p. 350. M. p. 283. Fr. 
(6) De mutat. worn., Opp. T. i. p 599. M. p. 1066. Pfe 
(c) De confute lingv., Opp. T. I. p. 414. M p. 329. Fr. 
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times *§o$nrne [ Prophet ], (d) sometimes «pxphrns avWj [ pro- 
phetick man ], (e) sometimes astf^itfioc d^ [holy man], (/) 
sometimes " associate of Moses, who was not an inferior :" 
Mu&tflcog StatCtrns og ou^i r&v tjfwXtjf^voov ^v ; (g) sometimes krougo$ 
Mutoti<*. (A) 

Of Solomon, as author of the Proverbs, he expresses him- 
self just as highly. He calls him a member fe cou fceiou ^ofou 
£ of the divine choir ], (i) and in another place rig *wv <peinirGv 
Mu<tf w$ [ one of the attendants of Moses ]. (k) 



§. 20. 

Second Class. Writings of which Philo makes only casual 
mention, without the addition of a divine origin. 

From the book of Judges — ( % *wv xfnfiarav dvaygaQopdvn 
£i£Xoc [ the Record-book of the Judges ], Philo calls it—) 
Ch. viii. 9. is quoted, according to the Septuagint. (f) 

Job xiv. 4. he merely interweaves with his own text, with- 
out further addition, (m) 

The first book of Kings, ( the third, according to Philo 
and the Septuagint) is repeatedly quoted, (n) 



(<f) De agricuU., Opp. T. i. p. 308. M. p. 195. Fr. 

(e) fytis return divin. hares sit, Opp. T. i. p. 615. M. p. 522. Fr. 

(/) De plant. Noe, Opp. T. i. p. 344. M. p. 218. Fr. compare de mun- 
do, Opp. T. n. p. 608. M. p. 1157. Fr. 

(g) De plantat. Noe, ed. Fr. p. 219. 

(fc) Qfod a Deo mUtaniur somma, Opp. T. i. p. 591. M. p. 1141. Fr. 

(t) De ebrietatt, Opp. T. i. p. 362. M. p. 244. Fr. 

(k) De eongressu quaer. erud. gratia, Opp. T. i. p. 544. M. 449. Fr. 

(I) De confus. lingu., Opp. T. l. p. 424. M. p. 339. Fr. [ The peri- 
phrasis here mentioned occurs a few lines before the quotation, near 
the bottom of p. 338. in the Frankfort edition. Tr. ] 

(m) De mvUat. nam., Opp. T. i. p. 584. M. p 1051. Fr. 

(*) De Gigant., Opp. T. i. p. 274. M. p. 295. Fr. Compare 1 Sam. 
xi. 5. De ebriet.i Opp. T. i. p. 380. M. p. 261. 262. F. corap. 1 Sam. 
i. 14. 15. De migrat. Mr., Opp. T.;i. p. 467. M. p. 418. Fr. ; comp. 
1 Sam. x. 22. De mutat. nom , Opp. T. i. p. 600. M. 1067. Fr. ; comp. 

8 
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Even many particular Psalms are merely cited, without 
mention being made of a high origin, (o) 



§. 21. 

Third Class. Writings, of which Philo makes no men- 
tion whatsoever. 

Philo never speaks of: — 1. Nehemiah ; 2. Ruth ; 3. Es- 
ther ; 4. Chronicles ; 5. Daniel ; 6. Lamentations ; 7. 
Ecclesiastes ; 8. The Song op Solomon. ' 



§. 22. 
Some notes and results of the preceding investigation. 

I. Among the Jewish Scriptures, the divine origin of which 
Philo expressly recognises, we may however, very probably 
even in Philo's sense, enumerate the following : — 

l.'The second book op Samuel, and the two books op 
Kings ; for he calls the first book of Samuel fegov Xoyov [ the 



1 Sam. ii. 6. Quod Dew tit %mm. } Opp. T« i. p. 293. M. p. 313. Fr. 
comp. 1 Kings xvii. 10. 18; ix.9. De migrat. Abr., Opp. T. i. p. 441. 
ft. p. 394. Fr. Q«w rerum divin. haeru sit, Opp. T. x. p. 483. M. p. 
491. Fr. comp. 1 Kings, ix. 9. 

(e) Quod Deus sit immut tf Opp. T. i. p. 284. M. p. 304. Fr. comp. 
Ps. c*. 1 ; lxxv. 8 ;— and there, the following pages, comp. Ps. lxiii. 11. 
Dt migrat. Abrah., Opp. T. i. p. 460. M. p. 412. F. comp. Ps. lxxx. 5 ; 
xlii. 3. Dt mutat. now., Opp. T. i. p. 596. M. p. 1062. F. ; comp. Ps. 
xxii. 1. Qpod a Deo mitt, somnia, Opp. T. i. p. 632. M. p. 576. F. comp. 
Ps. xxvi. 1. De confus. ling., Opp. T. i. p. 411. M. p. 327. F. comp. 
Ps. xliv. 13. De profugis, Opp. T. i. p. 595. M. p. 459. F. comp. Ps. 
cxiii. 25. Dt aomniis, Opp. T. i. p. 691. M. 1141. F. comp. Ps. xlvi. 
5. From these passages it is clear, that all books of Psalms, which were 
collected at diiTerent times, are cited by Philo 
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Sacred Word ], (§. 18.) Now he considers, with all writer* 
who follow the Septuagint, the two books of Samuel, and the 
two books of Kings, as a whole or as one book, which they 
divide into four parts or four books. Thus, whoever de- 
clares the first of these four books to be Ufa Xoyog [ the Sa- 
cred Word ], declare&also the other three to be so. 

2. All twelve Minor Prophets. As far back as we 
can trace the literary history of the Bible, the twelve mi- 
nor prophets have ever been regarded as one book ; Ecclus. 
xlix. 10. Whoever, therefore, quotes only one of the Minor 
Prophets— (and Philo cites two of them, with the express re- 
cognition of a divine origin,) §. 19.) )— virtually cites all. 

II. As Philo was certainly acquainted with the apocry- 
phal books, but has never quoted any one of them ; (§. 15.) 
it can be safely assumed, that all writings of his nation, 
which he thinks proper only to quote, he considers authentick, 
ancient, and sacred Scriptures. Thus, even a mere citation 
of a book is evidence to us, that Philo had it in his Canon ; 
and the books which, with a view to be impartial, we have 
hitherto classed according to the manner of their being cited, 
we may without doubt throw into one class. 

III. As a consequence of this, the following books it is 
certain belonged to the Canon of Philo, or of Jthe Egyptian 
Jews : — 

1. The fivb books of Moses. 7. Isaiah. 

2. Joshua. 8. Jebemiah. 

3. Judges. 9^ 12 Minor Prophets. 

4. 2 books of Samuel. 10. Psalms. 

5. 2 books of Kings. 11. Proverbs. 

6. Exra. 12. Job. 

IV. Even the others may have stood in the Egyptian Ca- 
non. Probably Ruth was an appendix to the book of 
Judges ; Nehemiah the second part of Ezra ; and the La- 
mehtations of Jeremiah, it is probable, were appended to 
to his prophecies, as in Palestine (§. 10. 11. and 42), &c. 
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Philo is only silent on this point, as he is on the existence of 
the books. Our knowledge of the Egyptian Canon is thus 
not complete. But neither this want of completeness, nor 
the silence of Philo, can weaken the canonical authority of 
any book, as long as it is warranted by no other considera- 
tions. (§. 14.) 



§.23. 

CanQn of the Therapcutae. 

In conclusion, it is scarcely worth while to examine, what 
books particular Jewish sects in Egypt may have comprised 
in their Canon; it belongs* rather to the history of their 
opinions, than to the history of the Canon. In our investiga- 
tion, moreover, merely the opinion of the greater part of the 
Jews, but not of the several sects among them, can be of 
weight. It is, however, very probable, that on the subject of 
the Canon, at least the fanatical Therapeutae did not differ 
from the rest of the Egyptian Jews. (§. 11.) (p) 

III. Canon or the Jews in Palestine. 

§. 24. 

Sources. Canon of the Sadducees and Samaritans. 

At the time of Christ and the Apostles, among the differ- 
ent sects and parties into which the Jews in Palestine were 
divided, there appears to have been no dispute as to the num- 
ber of their sacred books. The Fathers indeed suggest, that 



(p) See the passage cited from Philo, in $. 11.— But Josxphus de 
beUo Jud. f 1. ii. c. 8. $. 6. at the end, and $. 12. cannot be used in proof. 
It says nothing farther, than that the Ejsbkf.s had sacred books. 
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the Sadducees may be supposed to have rejected all Writings 
of the Old Testament, except the Five Books of Moses ; (q) 
and some modern criticks recognise this conjecture as pro* 
bable, because Jesus, on a certain occasion, sought to prove 
to the Sadducees the resurrection of the dead (which they 
called in question), not from the Prophets and Hagiographa, 
but merely from the books of Moses, just as if they attributed 
to the former no authority, and no weight in the decision of a 
doubtful question, (r) 

If the Sadducean sect arose in those ancient times, when at 
first a part only of our writings of the Old Testament was 
extant, then a difference of opinion on their part, in regard to 
the number of the books which belonged to it, admits of being 
readily explained : they received only those Scriptures, which 
were recognised as sacred before their separation, but reject- 
ed all others, because the authors of them may have been 
Jews not belonging to -their sect But as they first separated 
from the great mass at a time, when the Collection of Sacred 
Books among the Jews had already been long determined as 
to its extent, and their Canon had been completed ; as it must 
not have been difficult for them to reconcile their tenets with 
all Writings of the Old Testament, whep they accorded 
with the contents of the books of Moses : a departure from 
the opinion of other Jews, on this point, was not to be ex- 
pected, and is hard to explain. 

Josephus, who was so minutely informed of the doctrines 
of the Pharisees, knew of no opinion peculiar to the Saddu- 
cees on this point. He relates merely, that rejecting all tra- 
dition, they adhered only to the written law, (s) not stating 
how many books they reckoned in their sacred national writ- 



Cf) Jerome in Maith. ; Orioen contra Celswn, lib. i. 

(r) Matth. xxii.23; Rich. Simoic, Hat. Crit. du V. T., liv. i. c. 16. 

(») Josephus, in Antiqq., lib. xm. c 18 ; according to Havercamp, 
[ and Hudson }, lib. xm. c. 10. $. 6. [ They allege, that " what is written 
ought to be considered the law, but that what is derived from the tra- 
dition of the fathers is not to be observed." Tr. 1 t 
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ings . And if he mentions the doctrines, by which the Saddu~ 
cees were distinguished from the Pharisees, he does not how- 
ever let even one word escape, from which it might be in- 
ferred, that these two sects may have thought differently, in 
regard to the number of their sacred books, How could 
Sadduceeg have occupied the station of High Priest, if they 
had deviated, on so important a point, from the faith of the 
whole nation ? And after a Sadducean family, before and at 
the time of Christ, had for a long while appropriated to itself 
this preferment, how could they have sanctioned the reading 
of the Haphtaroth after the Pareshioth, if they had not attri- 
buted to the Prophets the same authority which they ascribed 
to Moses 1 And if we may found any thing on the subjects 
agitated by the Pharisees and Saddpcees in the Talmud, then 
indeed Rabbi Gamaliel * argued the resurrection of the dead, 
not only from the books of Moses, but even from the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa, without bis opponents, the Sadducees, 
having objected to the authority and the weight of the latter 
in theological controversies. Nay, more than this, they 
endeavoured, on the admission of the authority of these 
books, to weaken the force of the cited passages from other 
considerations. In such circumstances, a conjecture of the 
Fathers cannot at all invalidate the opinion, that the views of 
the Sadducees and Pharisees were similar, as to the number 
of the sacred national books. And if Christ, in disputing with 
the Sadducees, proved the resurrection of the dead, by the 
five books of Moses only, this may have been merely acci- 
dental. 0) 



* [ The passage here referred to is Sanhedrin, f. 90. 2 ; and is given 
by M EuscHEif , in his Mnmm Testament** ex Talmude ct anliqutiatiim* 
HebraeoTum illustration. See his illustration of Matth. xxii. 29. See 
also JabVs Biblical Archaiology (translated by Upham), P. m. c. i- 
$.322. Tr. ] 

(t) Basitage, flistoire des Jmfs, T. n. P. i. p. 326 ff., and from him 
Brucker, hist. crit. Phil. T. n. p. 721., have decided this question in the 
same manner. Basnaoe, with a view not to let the good Fathers 
be silenced, would only assume, that the Sadducees ascribed a much 
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It was therefore the Samaritans alone, who received the 
Pentateuch only, and rejected all other writings of our pre- 
sent Canon. Even if the cause of their rejection were un- 
known,* yet nothing would result from this, against the pre- 
sent extent of the Hebrew Canon. They can inform Us only 
of the private opinion of their body, and not of that of the 
Jews. This can be ascertained, only from the New Testa- 
ment, Josephus, and the Christian Writers of the first century 
after the birth of Christ, from a Mblito, an Orioen, a Jerome, 
and from the Talmud. Even the later Fathers are too re- 
cent for our investigation. 



§.25. 

The A«o Testament. 

The New Testament, in numberless passages refers to the 
Old, but nowhere enumerates its several constituent parts. 
In truth, this was not to be expected. If Christ and the 
Apostles refer to the whole, every one at that time knew, 
and if he did not know, yet it was in his power to ascertain 
with requisite certainty, what books and how many were 
comprehended in it. We must therefore avail ourselves 
merely of casual citations of particular parts of it ; and for 
the very reason that they are merely casual, no full t view of 
the Old Testament Canon, as to its whole extent and as to 
all its larger and smaller parts, can be expected from the New 
Testament. If not the slightest trace of many particular books 



greater authority to the Writings of Moses, than to the rest; but 
Brucsxr has already given the proper answer : that there is to be found 
no proof of this, and there is no necessity, on account of any Fathers, to 
make use of this desperate resort. It is possible, they were mistaken. 

* [ Our author has treated of this, in his Introduction to the O. T., 
Vol. u. §. 383., On the age of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Tr. ] 

t [ See the Apmndix to this Treatise, Note [ A ], Tr.} 
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of our present Canon of the OkLTestament is discovered in 
the New ; this does not accordingly pronounce their sentence 
of condemnation. For the argument, derived from silence, 
could then only be demonstrated, if it were practicable to show, 
that Christ and the Apostles must have spoken of each book 
in particular. 



$. 26. 

Quotations in the New Testament. 

The Quotations of the Old Testament in the New are of 
two kinds. * Some books are quoted for the establishment of 
religious truths ; thus, by the use which is made of them, they 
are declared to be divine: these, therefore, without contro- 
versy, are held to be Canonical. Others are only cited by 
the way, sometimes for illustration, sometimes for parallels. 
To the first class, without dispute, belong the books of Moses, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Psalms ; to the second, all our 
other canonical books of the Old Testament, except the book 
of Judges, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, Esther, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, which are not" once cited. 



§. 27. 

2. Josephus. Born A. D. 37. 

Josephus, next to the New Testament, is the principal wri- 
ter whom it is necessary to consult, in examining the Canon 
of Palestine. He was t a cotemporary of the Apostles, and 



* [ See the Appendix, Note [ B ]. Tr.] 

t [ On the life, toriting*, and credibility of Josephus, and also on his 
Hebrew learning, the best references are given by Db Wstte in his 
Archaiology (in German), the introductory part, $. 7. Tr. 1 
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as a priest, must have had the best knowledge of the Canon 
of his nation, since in the temple, as it appears, there was re* 
posited a genuine collection of the canonical books. (§. 28.) 
He was, moreover, a sagacious investigator of truth, who cer- 
tainly has avoided reckoning among the sacred Scriptures of 
his nation, any book that was not generally acknowledged to 
be so, lest he might increase the number of objections to the 
Jewish History, (u) It is therefore much to be regretted, 
that he nowhere fully exhibits all the books of his Canon, and 
except a general comprehensive enumeration, only permits 
himself, here and there to let fall, toward a precise determina- 
tion of it, a few passing words. 



§. 28. 

Whether he presents the general opinion of his brethren, as to 
the Canon of the Old Testament. 

He has never applied the word Kovuv to the collection of 
the sacred books of his nation ; it was not extant in this sense 
at his day. But he speaks of " sacred books, composed by 
" prophets, before the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and 
" repoeited in the temple." (v) This might indeed have been 
Joseptms' actual view of what we call Kavuv. 

And as he exhibits this view, it is manifest, that as a Pharisee, 
he entertained no opinion of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
which deviated from the opinion of his other brethren ; or, if 
he were inclined to a peculiar opinion, that he does not ad- 
vance H, at least in the passage mentioned. The very con- 
text, in which his notice of the Canonical collection of the 
Writings of his nation stands, and the general comprehensive 



(») Read his celebrated passage contra Ap., lib. i. $. 8. at the com- 
mencement 

(v) See below, $. 35. note (a), contra Jtp* lib. i. $. JB. 'Ar« H+$*t*t 
x.t. ?.. 

9 
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expression does not admit of our doubting on the subject. 
Thus he says, for instance : " Since Artaxerxes up to our 
" times, all has indeed been committed to writing ; but these 
" Scriptures are not held to be as worthy of credit as those 
" written at an earlier period." Had Josepl to present 

his own opinion of the Canon, differing i vhich pre- 

vailed, he would undoubtedly have expressed nimseif in terms 
more restricted : " I do not consider them to be as worthy of 
credit as the former," or " the Pharisees do not consider them 
to be as worthy of credit as the former " — especially, as he 
elsewhere accurately distinguishes general and particular 
opinions. 

In fine, from many passages, at least of his Antiquities, it 
is probable, that although he had attached himself to the 
sect of the Pharisees in his youth, he left it in his maturer 
years. Now as he wrote his books against Apion at a later 
period than his Antiquities, he cannot possibly there follow 
the principles of the Pharisees, (ro) 



§. 29. 

Principal Passage. 

Josephus, in the celebrated passage against Apion, designs 
to prove the credibility of the Hebrew historians, and of the 
history itself at the same time. He refers therefore, partly to 
the accordance of profane history with that of the Jews, 
partly to the great care with which the historical books of his 
nation had been composed. None of the Hebrew historical 
books stands in contradiction to the others, because not every 
person was permitted at pleasure to record the Hebrew history, 
but Prophets were the only historians of the nation. Then 



(u>) Spittler de usu Versionis Alexandrine apud Josepbum. GK- 
tinpn, 1779. pp. 4, 6. 
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commences the important passage, which is given eke by 
Eusebius with some trifling Variations, (x) 

OJ y*g jwfiofof £i£Xi'wv eiV* *af fyilv, * atfvfjt^uvwv xai fiayo- 
jt&wv duo 6i fwva *go£ coifc £7xo<fi fJipkia, cou cavros l^wra xg^w 
W,v dvayga^v, «■«, flixaiws 6s7a (y) *c*itfup*va, Kcu roikwv **ws 
Ji»& fci ca MwOtfsW, a «"ofc «-s vo'jaous *sgtfy$i xai rijv *% av0{w*o- 
7ov/fl^ *a£aoWiv, uixf 1 «% ai ^w TsXffurfc. OSVos 6 xfovo* ***• 
^ Sl '* tl rg*X*Mm 4Xjjw Irwv. >A*o ft rife M&rt<tfw£ «Xsv«% 
fi^Xfi «% Afcagftgou, rou fi*f a S^fgtjv ngftfwv jSatfiX&tf, a£X%, (2) 
t>l fiwa MuGtfSjv rfo^jrai ca xar 1 ourou* flrgax^w* tfuvfyjeu^av & 
cptfi xou tea PiJ3)Jqis. A) ft Xonra/ rtteapg 3/xvous efc tov 
eeov xai to% avdf&wois vfrofljxas coff j8/ou r^i^oufl'iv. 'Aco & 
**«##» f^xp «* *"*' V* X^ vou yfyl***** i& hata* rfesus 
* ofy 6po»a; ^jgiwrai rifff *{o avcwv, &a to ^ ysvitfiou r)* *5v 
*foq»w£v axfi05) &a&»x^* AijXov & fciv Jfyfj, *«* fyjwii cofr Wio* 
y^Ladi *wr* sfoaftfv. } Ttfoucou yaf atevos ^ raj^x 1 ^^ 
ovt* cjotfdsivai *$ oufov, (a) ovcs (£98X5^(6) aucav, ours pfralsivai 
rfroXpipcs. TlSat & <f«f«purov &iv $M0f ix «% *{6«tis ywitfios 
Waio*, fh vofti£eiv (c) a$ra esou ftyfuwa, xai touts* t>pfofv, (d) 
xai &*£( a»Vwv, si &01, flvfyfxfiiv fySiu*. 

" For we have not innumerable books, which contradict 
each other ; but only twenty-two, which comprise the history 
of all times past, and are justly held to be credible, (according 



(x) JosIphus contra Ap., lib. 1. §. 8; compare Eusebius in his flu/. 
.Eed. lib. 10. p. m. 103. 104. [ The passage in Eusebius is to be found 
in Book m. c. 10., at the beginning, Tr. ] 

* [ Ov (iuydfH ,w* tlri fit$>Jm? *-«{' fan, according to Eusx- 
ftius. Tr. 1 

(y) The word 6m* is wanting in the ancient editions of Josiphus; it 
has been introduced from Eusxbios in modern times. 

(«) Most Cod. MSS. of Josbphus and Eusebius omit this igfcvc [ It 
is omitted in the M*ye*ce edition of Eusebius, «n. 1672. Tr. ] See be- 
low, J. ao. 

f [ <roJc in Eusbbiub, and in Hudson's edition of Josephus. Tr. ] 

X [ wit i/AHt ffgfc-t/utr tojc Uictt y^<t/ufxA<xi, in Eusebics. Tr. ] 
(a) Oitftf is wanting in EuscBius. The sense is the same. 

(6) EusxBiushas: d^txnr «*r' «wT»r. 

<c) The false reading orapafur ^wt* % has been thus corrected fro* 
Eusbbids. 

(<0 In Eusxbiu?, ippiftn. 
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to Eusebius : and are justly held to be divine). Five of these 
books proceed from Moses ; they contain laws, and accounts 
of the origin of men, and extend to his death. Accordingly, 
they include not much less than a period of three thousand 
years. From the death of Moses onward to the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes, {according to Eusebius : from the death of Moses 
to the death of Artaxerxes), who, after Xerxes, reigned 
over the Persians, the prophets who lived after Moses 
have recorded, in thirteen books, what happened in their 
time. The other four books contain Songs of praise to 
God, and Rules of life for man. Since Artaxerxes up 
to our time, every thing has been recorded ; but these writ- 
ings are not held to be so worthy of credit, as those written 
earlier, because after that time there was no regular succes- 
sion of prophets. What faith we attribute to our Scriptures 
is manifest in our conduct. For although so great a period 
has already elapsed, no one has yet undertaken, either to add 
any thing, or to take away, or to alter any thing. For it is, 
so to speak, innate with all Jews, [ from their very birth ], to 
hold these books to be God's instructions, and firmly to stand 
by them, nav, if necessity required, gladly to die in their be- 
half." 

§. 30. 

Why Joscphus closes the Canon of the Old Testament vnth 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

As a consequence of this passage, Josephus reckons all 
those Writings among the canonical, which were written from 
the time of Moses until the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
With the reign (&£/$ ) of Artaxerxes Longimanus the collec- 
tion was closed — a very general determination, by which, even 
Writings that were composed during Artaxerxes' reign belong 
to the canon. It is worth while to examine, why Josephus ex- 
pressed himself in terms so general ? 

Had he known a year, in which the Canon had been com- 
pleted in a solemn manner, or a person who had established 
it, he would certainly have specified this more precise deter- 
mination of time. Most probably, both were unknown to 
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him. Notwithstanding this, be was obliged and he also wished 
to state the time, since which no books had been written, in 
as great a degree worthy of credit — there Was therefore no 
means remaining, but to take the collection itself, to ascertain 
the latest book in it, and to determine the time [to which 
this belonged* Now the book of Esther was either actually, 
or at least in the opinion ofJosephus, the latest among them 
all ; it belonged, either actually, or at least in the opinion of 
Josephus, to the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; («) accord- 
ingly, he closes the canon with his reign. (/) 



(«) Of this we have Josephus' own acknowledgment ; Antiq., xi. 
c.6. $. 1. ff. "Eygrtif* M M«fft£«iof role \t tm 'A^TotfigJow £«o-<- 

uyuv curat, »• ▼- x. [ These words occur near the close of $. 13: 
And Mordecai wrote to the Jews who lived under the reign of Artax- 
erxes, to observe these days, and to commemorate them by a festival. 
-Tr.] 

CO The Zurich Library objects : "The book of Esther Josephus 
*' professes to enumerate in the Canon, together with all books written 
" under Artaxerxes, and with this he would close the Canon $ as if he 
"could not close it with Nehimiah, whose history necessarily goes 
" back to the beginning of Artaxerxes 1 reign, or with Malachi, whose 
" real time is not known ! Both might have been written under the Ar- 
" taxerxes ofJosephus. The book of Esther was probably first written 
" after Artaxerxes, under whom the historical facts purport to have 
" taken place. Already indeed, as is mentioned in the tenth Chapter, 
" there was on record, in the Chronicles of the Persian Kings, all that 
" had taken place, after the elevation of Mordecai, as long as Mordecai 
" sat at the helm. At least, that is alleged. And if we even refer to 
" the Greek subscription in the Supplement, the book was first publish- 
" ed by an unknown person, in a translation, at the time of the Ptole- 
11 mies in Ifeypt" So (ar the long objection,— to the force of which 
nothing more is wanting, than that our opinion of the time, to which the 
book of Esther, or the history of it belongs, or that the opinion of Me 
Autkor of the Greek translation on this point should influence the ques- 
tion agitated. All results in Josephus' views of it ; he must still be his 
own interpreter; and according to his express decfcration, the book of 
Esther belongs to the time of Artaxerxes. He could not close the Ca- 
non of the Old Testament with Nehimiah, because he placed him and 
his historical book in the time of Xerxes. Nor oould Josephus make 
Malachi the most recent book, ( even were it the most recent ), be- 
cause it was unknown to him, under which Persian reign ax may have 
promulged his account;. 
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" But why does he not rather say : Esther is the latest 
book ?" Perhaps, because this determination of the time, 
when the Canon became complete, was not generally under* 
stood, and it was requisite previously to examine anew, what 
was the date of the book of Esther j perhaps, with a view to 
elude the objection : that Esthen was not found at the end ! In 
truth, Esther might have always been the latest book, and yet 
not occupy the last place in the Canon, because, according to 
the plan of the collector of the Canon, the Supplementary 
Records of the whole scripture history, the books of Chro- 
nicles, must have closed the collection, and moreover, ac- 
cording to the Mew * Testament, it did then actually close it, 
as in our present editions. 

How many difficulties are removed by this remark founded 
on the writings of Josephus, and how many questions are at 
once answered by it, may be perceived on its application to 
the modern controversies relative to the Canon. 

According to Eusebius and most manuscripts of Josephus, 
the Canon of the Old Testament was first closed with the 
death of Artaxerxes— a determination, which does not 
much differ, at least in sense, from the preceding. 



§. 3L 

Why Josephus recognises xxil Canonical Books. 

According to Josephus, the Hebrews had xxu sacred 
books. He thus reckons with his nation, according to the 
Hebrew Alphabet. For Orioen, and other Fathers say 



* [ Our author observes, in bis Introd. to the O. T., Vol. i. $. 7: — 
Christ entitles the Hagiographa by the Psalms, as the first book, (Luke 
xxiv. 44. J ; and designing to adduce, from the history of the O. T., the 
first and the last instance of the shedding of innocent blood, he cites the 
case of Abel from Genesis, as the first book of the O. T. ; and from the 
books of Chronicles, as the Ust of all, he cite* the caw of Zachtrias. 
Matt. ttin. 35. 7V.) 
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expressly, (§ §. 42, 44.) that in the Canon, a reference was 
had to the number of consonants in the Hebrew Alphabet ; 
even analogy* confirms t^jis. Therefore, if properly 
reckoned the Jews had strictly but twenty-two books, we 
may perhaps so arrange merely those extant, that they will 
admit of being restored to twenty-two. 



§. 32. 
1. General Compulation. 

Five books belonged to Moses ; thirteen were composed 
by Prophets between Moses and Artaxerxes Longimanus ; 
beside these, there were also extant four books on moral 
subjects. 

If we may follow a later writer, Origen, who with Josephus 
states the number of the sacred books of the Old Testament 
to be twenty-two, and enumerates them all severally, we 
might arrange the thirteen of the Second Class in this man- 
ner : 

1. Joshua. 7. Esther. 

2. Judges and Ruth. 8. Isaiah. 

3. two books of Samuel. 9. Jeremiah's prophecies 

and lamentations. 

4. two books of klngs. 10. e?ekiel. 

5. two books of Chronicles. 11. Daniel. 

6. first and second book of 12. twelve minos prophets, 
Ezra, Ezra and Nehemiah. 13. Job. 

The four books on moral subjects would be : 

1. Psalms. 3. Ecclesiastes. 

2. Provmrbs. 4. the Song of Solomon. 



* [ The Greeks made the books of Homer, and those of Tbeopbias* 
tus to consist of twenty-four, according to the number of the Greek let- 
ters. 8ee the author's Introduction to the O. T., Vol. i. $. 6. Tr. ) 
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r 

But was it a pure fountain from which Origen drew ? Had 
not the great revolutions, which affected the Hebrew nation 
between the times of Josephus and Origen, a prejudicial in- 
fluence even on the collection of their canonical books ? 
During this time, either from ignorance, accident, or fraud, 
had there not been introduced into the canonical collection, 

writings which did ndt previously belong to it ? Thus may 

we propose inquiries ; and although much may be said in reply, 
yet it is more advisable, and more worthy of the investigator 
of truth, to avoid pursuing this course ; so that no one may 
have it in his power, at any time to reproach him with the least 
appearance of probability, and say that he is disposed to catch 
at something, or to build all upon hypotheses. 

Josephus may be his own Commentator : we design to ask 
for his views, in regard to particular writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, and on his answers below to ground a new computation . 



§. 33. 
2. Particular Computation. Prefatory remarks. 

I premise some observations, which may perhaps shed light 
upon the passages, that I shall extract from Josephus, and 
may direct our decision on them. 

1. All the Writings, which Josephus attributes to Prophets, 
belonged to his Canon. For he founds the chief credibility 
and integrity of the writings of his nation upon this, that they 
were the works of Prophets. (§. 28. 29.) 

2. He undoubtedly declares those writings to be canonical, 
which he calls fe^b 0i£Xoi, a\ ro3v Uguv ygcupuv jSfjSXoi, Uga, 
ygaftoaTa, n iv «-5 UpS dvaxeffwva ygdtfAfi*ra, and ]8ij8Xoi rfo^ij- 
«-«io$. [ Sacred Books, the Books of the Sacred Scriptures, 
the Writings reposited in the Temple, and Books of Pro- 
phecy ]. This is apparent from the words selected, and the 
passages to be adduced below leave no doubt of it what- 
ever. 
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3. With the expressions above mentioned the following are 
synonymous: <*£X«** /8i£Xfo, £i£Xoi 'E/Sgaiwv, jSi^Xoi 'EjSal- 
*»l [ Ancient Bo&ks, Books of the Hebrews, Hebrew Books ]. 
This is undoubtedly certain from several passages. — He regard- 
ed Daniel as a very important Prophet, the accurate accom- 
plishment of whose predictions he often commends in very 
strong language (§. 35.). And yet he reckons his book merely 
among the fiifSku 'E/Sgeu'cjv, and dgx<ou* fiifixia [ Books of the 
Hebrews, and Ancient Books ], from which he derives his 
history. After he has extracted much from 'Daniel, he 
adds (g) : " Let no one find fault with me, for introducing all 
" into my writings, just as I find it in the ancient Books (£v 
(t rws dgx*'ws fli t 3\iots). For in the very beginning of my 
44 history, I have already secured myself, in regard to those 
" who might require or find fault with any thing, by mention- 
" ing, that I should merely translate into Greek the Hebrew 
u books ('EjSfaiuv £/#Xoug), without adding any thing of my 
" own, or taking away any thing." 

According to this passage, Daniel, a book replete with 
prophecies, written by a prophet, belongs to the £i0Xoi 'EjS- 
(oiw [ Books of the Hebrews j, and to the afx**" ^'/^Xto 
£ Ancient Books J. — In another place, he cites the incidents 
which befel Jonah, just as they stand recorded in the prophet 
Jonah, with the introduction only of his own, sometimes 
erroneous, explanations ; but at the same time he observes (A) : 
that he relates of the prophet, " what he found concerning 
him in the Hebrew books ( 'E^jctfxaTs /3i'£Xw$ ) :" — clearly 
proving, that by the £i'0Xm Efigaixai [ Hebrew books ], he 
understood the canonical writings of his brethren. 

4. All the Writings, which he transferred into the history 
of his nation until the time of Artaxerxes, must have been 
comprehended in Josephus* Canon. For 

I. Josephus grounds the very credibility of the Hebrew 
history from Moses to Artaxerxes upon this, that it was writ- 



(g) Antiqq., x. o. 10. $. 6. #d. Have ream p, p. 596. [Hudson, p. 458- ] 
rh) Antiqq., ix. c. 10. $. 2. Hav. p. 497. [ Hud. p. 419. ] 
10 
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ten only and alone by Prophets, and that there were 
extant no other historical books, than those composed by 
them, (t) Therefore in the history of the Hebrews until Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, he can have assumed none whatsoever, 
except these. So also 

II. The most satisfactory evidence proves it. We find 
those historical books which he expressly places in his Canon, 
for instance, the five books of Moses, the book of Joshua, the 
books of Kings (§. 35.), in substance wholly incorporated with 
his Antiquities* Of the very same repute, therefore, were the 

other sources of his national history until Artaxerxes. In 

the mean time it is not to be denied, that he presents ac- 
counts, even in the ancient Hebrew history , of which no trace 
is to be found in the historical books of the Old Testament. 
Probably, he derived these from national traditions, which in 
his time were numerous, yet not put on record, but only trans- 
mitted from mouth to mouth. Thus, for instance, Paul refers 
to a mere tradition, when he makes Jannes and Jambres with- 
stand Moses in the miracles wrought before Pharaoh (2 Tim. 
iii. 8.) : a tradition, which even Pseudo-Jonathan has intro- 
duced into his targum, Exod. i. 15 ; vii. 11. 

5. All Hebrew books of every kind, which were extant in 
the time of Josephus, from the times before the death of Ar- 
taxerxes, he deems without exception canonical. For he con- 
cludes his account of the Canon of his nation with the remark : 
that all books, the authors of which may have lived after Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, were of much less value. Had he not 
attributed the same value and the same authority to all books, 
written before the time mentioned ; he would not have thrown 
all into one class, and not have derived all from Prophets, 
but have carefully distinguished those which were of inferior 
authority. If then it can only be proved of any book, 1. that 
Joseph us was acquainted with it, and 2. that it was not writ- 
ten after Artaxerxes : that book is to be placed in the Canon 
of Josephus. 



t) Contra Af„ lib. i. fc. 8; quoted above, 6. 29. 
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6. All the books which were composed after Artaxerxes, 
in the opinion of Josephus must have been apocryphal, even 
granting that their contents carry us back into that king's 
reign, (k) 



§.34. 

Division of the opinions of Josephus on particular books of the 
Old Testament. 

These observations may now be appropriately followed by 
Josephus' opinions on particular books of the Old Testa- 
ment (I) For the purpose of facilitating the examination, I 
arrange them in three classes : — 

1. Books, which he places expressly among the Sacred Writings of his 
notion. 

2. Books, of which, without this express testimony, he makes a mere 
literary use. 

3. Books, which he entirely passes over in silence. 



(Jk) The doubts, which Spittler suggests, (in his Program de usu 
versionis Aleiandrinae apud Josephom, pp. 18—22,) as to the validity of 
Josephus' account of the Canon, are in my view resolved, as soon as a 
reference is made to all the passages, in which Josephus directly or in- 
directly eipresses an opinion on the books of the O. T. To the ac- 
complishment of this, I hope to contribute in the following paragraphs. 

(f) A good collection of these has already been made by Chr. Fred. 
Schhid in two Programs, entitled: Enarratio sentential Flavii Josephi 
de libris V. T. mttenb., 1777. 
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First Class. Books which Josephus places expressly 
among the Sacred Writings of his nation. 

§.35. 

Five books or Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezkkiel, Daniel, 
Jonah, Nahum, Haggai, Zechariah, Joshua, Books op 
Kings, Psalms. 

The five books of Moses Josephus mentions in the pas- 
sage above cited, expressly ; and moreover, where he alludes 
to them, he speaks of them with great veneration and rever- 
ence. He calls them Ugai /3i/3Ui [ Sacred Books ] (m), and 
aJ cwv ie^wv ygcupwv /3/£Xoi [ the Books of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ]. (n) 

Isaiah. His prophecies he calls, in the account that Cyrus 
read the very oracle respecting him : *o £ij3Xiov, o «% «5cou 
*gMprrreiag "Htfatag xar&m, «£o iruv dWotfi'uv xai Sixa [the 
book of prophecy, which Isaiah left, two hundred and ten 
years before ]. (o) Elsewhere he calls him simply *(^irmg 
[ Prophet ] (p), and in the biography of Hezekiah : b xgirfrng, 



(m) Aniiq., lib. i. Hav. p. 5. [ Hud. p. 4. ], at the end of the preface ; 
lib. in. c. 6. $. 2. Hav. p. 128. [ Hud. p. 103. 1, lib. iv. c. 8. § 48. Hav. 
p. 265. [ Hud. p. 176. J, lib. ix. c. 2. $. 2. Hav. p. 476. [ Hud. p> 396. ], 
lib. x. c. 4. $.2. p. 517. erf. Havercamp, which I always quote. [In 
Hudson's edition, p. 439. Wherever, in this treatise, the author quotes 
the page of Josephus according to the edition of Havercamp, the cor- 
responding page is given according to the edition of Hudson, Oxomt, 
1720. Tr ] 

(n) Contra Ap. t lib. n. §. 4. Hav. p. 1472. [ Hud. p. 1365. ] Many 
other passages are expressive of the reverence, with which Josephus 
and his brethren spoke of the Mosaick Writings. Ant., i. Hav. p. 4. 
[ Hud. pp. 3. 4. ] ; xx. c. 6. Hav. p. 966. [Hud. p. 888. ] ; m. c. 6. Hav. 
p. 135. [ Hud. p. 110. ] ; iv. c. 8. Hav. p. 251. [ Hud. p. 173. ] ; x. c. 4. 
Hav. p. 617. [ Hud. p. 439. ] ; xvi. c. 6. Hav. p. 800. [ Hud. p. 722. ] 

(©) Aniiq., xi. c. 1. §. 2. Hav. p. 547. [ Hud. p. 468. ] 

(p) Antiq., x. c. 2. $. 2. Hav. p. 614. [ Hud. p, 436. ] 
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**t* «« ( 'E^ttiof ) *uvt' dxgifitis ra plXXovra ^ruv^oww-p, [ the 
prophet, from whom he (Hezekiah) minutely ascertained all 
that would come to pass J. (q) 

Jeremiah is called *p*Frr*Kt k *& fwXXovca r^ *6Xei defta 
*{w*%ufo [ the prophet, who predicted the evils that would 
befal the city] (r), by which the contents of his prophecies 
are well characterized. 

Ezekikl is cited under the appellation *g«rtms [ Prophet ], 
and his prophecies are compared to the prophecies of Jere- 
miah. (*) 

Our Daniel Josephus places among the fejA yftyqwa [ Sa- 
cred Writings ] (<), he entitles his prophecies «pwr*l* «?* 
mgaxotiw xcu W ympdwn icfiv, [a prediction, made four 
hundred and eight years previous ] (u), and he expresses him- 
self elsewhere in very strong terms, as to the truth of 
them, (v) 



(q) A«iq. t ix. c. 13. $. 3. Hav. p. 506. [Hud. p. 427.] 
(r) Aniiq ., x. c . 6. $. 1. Hav. p. 620. [ Hud. p. 441. ] See the follow- 
ing note. 

(*) The same. Ovrcc o v^ime (*Ji$%ui«ef) us) «r^ fxiworrA rn 
toku /i7r* irjcix^t/fi, & y^/u/uatrt K*.r*\nrt*f, K &i tj»f rfl» if' 
»/ft£v ynofxittir £\*vn tjJf ti Qt&vkmtUv «Jgf07r. Oh /u6w ft 
ovtk T$oi3**-T/ri retdrat rote *£*o/c, <iAA* **J o 7ro^j»T»f *U{u 
J»xo*. [This Prophet (Jeremiah) also predicted the evils that would 
befal the city, leaving behind him, in writing, both the destruction which 
has now come pass in our flay, and the Babylonian captivity. And not 
only did he predict these things to the people, but the prophet Ezekiel 
did the same. Tr. ] 

(«) Aniiq., lib. x. c. 10. $. 4. Hav. p. 635. [ Hud. p. 447. ] After 
having adduced something from Daniel, he concludes with the words : 
" Whosoever wishes to examine this," o-tkv$*v*tq to jSj/Sx/o? i»&y- 
>«y«< toS A«ri»\ov tugfru l\ tc&to ir role U^ole y^fxavr [let 
him carefully read the book of Daniel. He will find it among the Sa- 
cred Writings ]. Comp. above, J. 33. note (/.) 

(«) Antiq., lib. xu. c. 7. $. 6. Hav. p. 617. [ Hud. p. 540. ] 
(t) Aniiq., lib. x. c. 11. $. 7. Hav. p. 644. [ Hud. p. 466. ] T*Dt* 
train-* ictfFOf, Grow /•/{*?*•* 4t/T», tvyyt&^Ae xar/xu^ffF, «n tow* 
if«yi?Wricorr<f, *a2 t« rttfij6«/mr* rocirofrr**, d-«vft*?tj? fri t» 
t«^a tou ei*u nun to? Aatfoxer. [ All these things, God having 
communicated them to him, he left in writing, so that those who read, 
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The xii minor Prophets Josephus regards as one book, 
calls them Mfcxa rfo ityfyov [twelve in number], and ranks 
them, on account of their accurately fulfilled prophecies, with 

the prophet Isaiah, (w) Some of them moreover, he cites 

especially. 

Jonah he* declares to be a true Prophet ; hence he de- 
scribes the remarkable incidents of his life in such a manner, 
that it may be perceived, he drew from the account set forth 
by Jonas himself, but with the introduction of his own, some- 
times very erroneous, explanations, although he cites only in 
very general terms, and refers to the £i/3Xoi 'E/^aixaf [ the 
Hebrew Books ]. (x) 

- Even Nahum is entitled *go<rfrviz [Prophet], and com- 
mended on account of the minute accomplishment of his pre- 
dictions, (y) 

Hagoai and Zechariah are called ouo vgoqfyrou [ two Pro- 
phets ]. (z) 

The book of Joshua Josephus denotes one of the books 
reposited in the temple, (a) 



and see the events, are led to behold Daniel with wonder, on account 
of the honour which God conferred upon him. TV. ]. Josephus cites 
moreover the first eight chapters of Daniel ; Antiq., lib. x. c. 10. &. 11. 
(u>) Antiq., x. c. 2. $. 2. Hav. p. 515. [ Hud. p. 436. ]. K«* ow£ 
curot phot b Trotfirtt ('Hr*U ( ), m fax* k*1 &K\o t <T«7«t a w 
agjdvuojr to abro 'uriUvxi. K&l w&r, ti<rf dy*S-o> hr§ **.v\cy yl- 
ttrai **{' i/uttf, K*rd thp Utttotr imfalru *£owi*t. [ And not 
this prophet (Isaiah) alorte, but others also, twelve in number, did the 
same.- And whether good or evil happens to us, all comes to pass ac- 
cording to their prediction. Tr. ] 

(x) Antiq., ix. c. 10. $. 1. 2. Hav. pp. 497. 498. [ Hud. pp. 418. 419.]. 
Tourn (it is said $. 1.) n^o^Ttuat th 'lan£c. $. 2. he refers in the 
biography of Jonas to the 0i&kcuc 'Efythit (see above, $. 33.) and 
concludes the second section with the words: fu$»k&ot <fi vHp m^l 
ai/rw Myartri »f ^o» af*y*yt&fjyjth»v. 
(y) Antiq., 1. ix. c. 11. $. 3. Hav. pp. 501. 602. [Hud. pp. 422. 423. ] 
(*) Antiq., 1 xi. c. 4. $. 5. Hav. p. 667. [ Hud. p. 479. ] 
(a) Antiq.j, lib. v. c. 1. J. 17. Hav. p. 273. [ Hud. p. 185. ]. 'On rt 
t» f*»*K t»c li/uii*c /ri/flMti <r*ri, not t«v cvtibous frXKvart, A- 
*ev<r*i M *»f *V*x«f/uiir*v it <rt» figa yz*pfA*rw. [ That the 
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The books op Kings. The book, in which the history of 
the Prophet Elijah is recorded, t. e. the. books of Kings, he 
ranks with that which gives the account of Enoch, u e. the 
first book of Moses; he calls both tsgaa (3i(3\oi [Sacred. 
Books], (b) 

Psalms. They are expressly named in the cited passage 
(§. 29.) under the title : fyxvoi sfc rov eeov [ Psalms to God ] ; 
and Josephus makes mention of them elsewhere by the names, 
Psalms of David, because David was the principal author of 
them, (c) 



Second Class. Books, which Josephus merely cites, without 
addition, or of which he makes a mere literary use. 



§. 36. 

Lamentations, Judges, Ruth, the books op Samuel, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah, which in his opinion 
were composed on the death of king Josiah, Josephus refers 
to, as a compostion still extant (d). comp. §.33. Obs. 5. 



length of the day increased at that time, and surpassed what was usual, 
is evident from the writings re posited in the temple. Tr. ] 

(6) Antiq., lib. ix. c. 2. $. 2. Hav. p. 475. I Hud. p. 396. ]. n«{> 

st£aU avs.yiyz&ir'TAt £/£aojc, on ytyivourif ufttnh Sttvarov J"*W5» 

cnJuc •Ihl. 

(c) Anliq.y lib. vn. c. 12. $.3. [ o A*u'*<F« qW*V i/c tof Otot 

Kit upLvouc cvr*ral£at.<Ti. David composed odes to God and psalms. 

(rf) AnHq., lib. x. c. 6. $. 1. Hav. p. 520. [ Hud. p. 441. ]. 'U^ac 

f*iXV ™* itofAbn. [Jeremiah the Prophet composed his elegy, a 
mournful poem, which is extant even at the present time. Tr."| 
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Judges and Ruth. Both contain very ancient events, and 
must have been written long before the time of Artaxerxes ; 
both were not only known to Josephus, but much used in the 
fifth book of his Antiqq. comp. §. 33. Obs. 5. 6. 

The two books op Samuel were extant in their present 
form, long before Artaxerxes ; we even find them extracted 
by Josephus, often word for word, from the fifth to the seventh 
book of his Antiqq. (e) comp. §. 33. Obs. 5. 6. 

The two books of Chronicles were used by Josephus 
in his Antiqq., from the seventh to the tenth books ; but the 
second is more freely used than the first , because it contri- 
butes more to the Hebrew History. (/) 

Ezra and Nehemiah. According to Josephus, the con- 
tents of these books belong to the times of King Xerxes (g) ; 
and as the Canon was first closed under his successor Artax- 
erxes ; both may safely be placed in his Canon. He makes 
free use of both. (A) 

Finally Esther was undoubtedly a part of his Canon. For 
he places the contents of the book in the reign of Artaxerxes 
JLongimanus, and closes the Canon with his reign, because 
this book was the latest that he found in the collection of the 
sacred books of his nation. (§. 30.) He designates the very 
contents of the book, (t) 

These are the writings of tile Second Class. Should one 



(«) Thus the lamentation on the death of Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. 
i. Antiqq., vii. c. 1. $. 1. 

(/) Antiqq., lib. via. c. 12. $. 4. Hav. p. 463. [ Hud. p. 375. ] comp. 
2 Chr. xiv. 9. Antiqq., 1. vm. c. 15. §. 1. 2. Hav. p. 466. [ Hud. 387. ] 
comp. 2 Chr. xvii. 7, &c. 

(g) Antiqq., lib. xi. c. 5. $. 8. Hav. p. 566. [ Hud. p. 488. ] Josephus 
makes mention of Nehemiah, and concludes with the words: Tovta 
fjth our iiri Si$£cu fl**i\i»s lymro. — lib. xi. c. 6. $. 1. 2. Hav. p. 560. 
[ Hud. p. 481. ] "Erfga: . . . yhirat */xoc «r« &*<rt\u Sitf*. And 
upon this follows a writing of Xerxes to Ezra. 

(fc) Particularly Antiq. t Hb. xi.— Yet he introduces also something 
from the third book of Ezra. See Ant., 1. xi. c. 3. 

(t) Antiqq., lib. xi. c. 6. 
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of them be rejected from the Canon of Josephus, then, as the 
p^e reasonings argue for all, all the rest must forfeit their 
places in it — and what will thep be the condition of the thir- 
teen prophetical books ? 



Third Class. Books, whicfi Josephus passes over 
in silence. 

§. 37. 
-Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, Job. 

Josephus speaks of Solomon, the writer, but merely in 
general expressions (k) ; he cites neither the Proverbs, nor 
Ecclesiastes, nor the Song of Solomon, by name. 

Even of the book of Job he takes as little notice, as he does 
qf the hero of it. 

y. .38. 
Some Remarks. 

According to these observations, therefore, Joshua, Judges, 
-Ruth, the two books of Samuel, the two of Kings, and.the twq 
of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
with his prophecies and his lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and the xu minor prophets, it is certain, belonged to the Canon 
o.f Josephus ; all these books must be placed in the Second 
Class, among the thirteen prophetical. For they a/e partly 
prophecies, partly historical books ; and the latter, like the 
former, are considered by Josephus and by other writers of 
his time and after him, works of the Prophets (/), in part, 



(*) Antiq., lib. vm. c.2. $. 5. Hav. p. 419. [ Hud. p. 339.] 
ff) Philo, as quoted above, $. 17 ; Thiodoret in Praef. ad libros 

11 
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because some prophets did actually record the history of their 
time, and in part because raj was then* sometimes the 
title of a writer in general. Let Us reckon then as we may, 
there is still no doubt, that Josephus placed even Job in the 
Class of Prophetical Books, in case Job was a part of his 
Canon. 

No one has yet indulged a doubt, that at the time of Christ 
and the Apostles, Job may have had a place in the collection 
of the sacred books of the Jews: Philo and the authors of 
the New Testament knew the book ; it was certainly extant 
long, long before the establishment of the Canon ; and al- 
though Josephus makes mention, neither of it nor of its hero, 
it by no means follows, that he may not have found it in his 
collection of the national books. Would he necessatity speak 
6f it, when probably, according to the- common opinion in 
ancient times, he regarded the hero of the bbok as a foreigner, 
an Arabian ; and could he not write a complete Hebrew his- 
tory, without uttering even a syllable in regard to it f - And 
if Josephus knew it, and found it among the sacred books 
of his nation ; he most probably placed it in his Second 
Class, among the thirteen prophetical books. For in the 
Second Class he placed all historical books ; and to these 
belonged Job, because all antiquity held the contents of it to 
be a true narrative set forth in poetry. 



— — ■ : ; 1 ■ —} 

Jfegttfti ; Eusxbiub in his prutparmlio etdng. ; and A&A&ttistL ptuef. in 
Josuom. 

* [ When the Treatise originally appeared, the author's words were : 
— wai "ojfi der Titel elnes SchrifflsieOer ubefhaupt 1st," is often 

the title of a writer in general. He here says :-4t was " damals *u- 
weilen," thtn sbmttimtt. But it is not easy to discover proof* even of 
, this. See the references above, p. 30. note ». Tr,] 
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§. 39. 

Result of the preceding Investigations. 

Without any risk of error, we may then, with Origen, ar- 
range the thirteen prophetical books of the Second Class in 
(he following manner. 



1. Joshua. 

2. Judges and Ruth. 

3. two books of Samuel. 

4. TWO BOOKS OF KlNGS. 

5. two books of Chronicles. 

6. Ezra and Nehrmiah. 

7. Esther. 



8. Isaiah. 

9. Jeremiah's prophecies 
and lamentations. 

10. EzBKIBL. 

11. Daniel. 

12. XII MINOR PBOPHETS. 

13. Job. 



Tte" four books of the last Class, which are on moral sub- 
jects, cannot now be at all mistaken, although Josephus ex- 
pressly mentions merely the Psalms ; for there are only four 
books left to be arranged. 



1. Psalms 

2. PROVBRB8. 



3. eccle8iastes. 

4. the Song of Solomon. 



§. 40. 

3. Melito. Flourished Cent, n. 

The next writer after Josephus, who affords us accounts of 
the Canon of the Jews in Palestine, is Melito, Bishop of 
Saix&s, in the second century after the birth of Christ. He 
travelled into the East, with a view to ascertain, from the ac- 
counts of the Jews there, the-contents and the number of their 
sacred books ; and he communicated to his brother, Onesi- 
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taus, the result of his investigations, in a letter which Eusft* 
bius has preserved in his Ecclesiastical History. Euseb. 
B. iv. c. 26. 

MsXiVuv 'Ovrjtfi/JLOJ tw d&X^) x a H tPt * &r«i^ roXXaxig j{ifctfa£ 
faw&j! rji tfgof row Xoyov ^jQ^evog ysvitf^ai (Toi £xXoydt, Sx re rot* 
vopou xai twv c^Kfnrrojv <reji roU tfwrtjfos xai tfdtftjs «% *fctug 
4fj£v. In di xcu fM&siv <rr,v twv *aXaj&v /3i/3Xiwv ifiwktjbne dxgi- 
fisutv, <ro'tfa rov df&ffcov xai oVofa t»jv rajjiv efsv, £<r«W<Wa to 
towCto rffageu, £*tfdfWvb$ <Tou to <r*oudaiov «rfi{i *tjv *feiv, xai 91X0- 
fju&fc «{i rov Xoyov. o>i rs fiiiXira cavcwv *6&w c5 *fo£ 0£ov 
raurec rgox^ivSif, <f{i <nj£ aiwvi'ou (ffcwijjias cfywvi^o'f&svog' avsX&civ 
ouv fifc ti?v otvaroXqv, xai ?wg row rotfou ysv6|*svof SvSa Ix*){u)£t) 
xai frfax^ 7 )' xa/ **§$&£ pu&uv rol T*jf «aXaiag Aia^jpcijg £i/3XJa, 
*rora£ag foefi^* for c5v fcj col Ivopava* MwDtffog ^Ws* rivstfig, 
"Ego&tf, Asuirixov, 'Agi&fMi, AewsgovoViov 'JfjcTous Nav5?, Kjirai, 
"PoOS- BatfiXsiwv rtd'tfaja, IlafaXsHrofASvojv duo. YaXftwv AafiiS, 
2oXof*wvo$ na£oif*iaf, 4 xcu Scxpia, 'ExxXijtfiaris, a"o>a 'Ao>aruv, 
'IwjS. IlfoqniTWv, 'Htfafou, "IfjefMou* twv dwfcxa gv povo^i^Xp. 
Aavi^X, 'J*£«xiqX, *Effdga$' ££ &v xai IxXoyotg &roni<fdf«.i)v, gfe £g 
/SljSXfa disXwv. 

"Melito to his brother Onesimus greeting. Whereas; 
JFrom your great earnestness for the Word, you have often 
wished to have selections from the Law and the Prophets, 
which relate to our Saviour and our whole faith ; and would 
be glad to have a minute account of the ancient books, how 
many of them there are in number, and in what order they 
stand : I have endeavoured to effect this, because I was 
aware of your earnestness in the faith, and your desire for in- 
struction in respect to the Word, and knew that in your long- 
ing after eternal happiness, from love to God, you prefer it to 
all other things. As I was journeying in the East, therefore, 
and came to the pl&ce where this was preached and exhibited > 
I accurately ascertained the books of the Old Testament, and 
subjoin a catalogue of them, and send it to you. They are 
called as follows : Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four Books of Kings, two 
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Books of Chronicles, the Psalms of David, the Proverbs of 
Solomon, which is entitled also the Wisdom (m), Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Songs, Job. The Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the 
twelve in one book ; Daniel, Ezekiel, and Ezra. From these 
I have made the Selections, and divided them into six books." 



§. 4i. 

Illustration of this Passage. 

It is true that in this Catalogue Nehemiah and Esther are 
not mentioned ; but, whoever reads the passage and under- 
stands it, will here discover both of them. Melito here ar- 
ranges the books of the Old Testament, manifestly according 
to the time in which they were written, or in which the facts 
which they record occurred. Hence he places Ruth after the 
book of Judges, Daniel and Ezekiel toward the end of his 
Catalogue, and Ezra last of all, because he wrote after the 
Babylonian captivity. And accordingly, as he comprehended 
the books of Samuel and Kings under the general appellation 
Books' of Kings, because (hey related the history of the He- 
brew kingdom from Saul to Zedekiah, or until the Babylonian 
captivity : in the same manner, he appears to comprise under 
the name of Ezra all historical books, the subjects of which 
occur in the times subsequent to the Babylonian captivity. As 
it is very common to include Ezra and Nehemiah in one book, 



. (m) According to Stroth's translation of this passage; it is only 
here departed from, because probably neither i ml rooia, nor /; rofU 
Is the true reading, but, according to Stroth's conjecture, » k<u r^j*. 
Milito, and from him Edsebius, wrote without any accents or spiritus 
m K*t ro#M. For even Nicephorus admitted »*j, and Rdffin trans- 
lated : quae ei sapientia. Afterward, when accents were added, from » 
arose the postpositive » *al npia. But 3 cannot refer to j8i/3fck, which 
goes before; so «*j was omitted, and 4 <ro*l& was written, which even 
now occurs in some editions, as might indeed have easily happened 

*vith if K*l *9?{*. 
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why might not even Ezra, Nehemiab and Esther also have 
been regarded as a whole ? If we add to this conjecture, 
that Nehemiab and Esther, according to Josrphus (§. 36.), 
must have been parts of the Canon, and that Fathers of au- 
thority, such as Opgen (§. 42.) and Jerome (§. 44), expressly 
enumerate both irf it ; no impartial inquirer can well doubt, 
that even Melito does not reject from the Canon of the Old 
Testament the two books mentioned, (n) 



§. 42. 

Orioen. Born A. D. 185. Died A. D. 253. 

The next Father, whom we must hear, is Orioen, whose 
catalogue of the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament 
has been preserved by Eusebjus. Eccl. Hist. vi. 25. It is 
of very great weight, because it is derived from the Jews, as 
Origen himself, in the very beginning of it, expressly states. 

Tov p£v roiys tfgwrov tgqywpsvog 4/aXf/,ov, fx&tffv tfnroiVa' 
( 'Qg eyhrfc ) tou twv ls£«» 7f«<pwv *\ rfaXaja? 6ut$fixr\$ xaraXoyov, 
&S6 *u$ yf&^wv xarot Xifiv oux 4yvoi|rjov A'fTvai rag Jv&a&jxov£ 
jSijSXovf, &s *Ej8faToi -rafcuJ^oatfiv, duo xaf tfxooV » otfog 6 elf ifytfc 
*w» *raf' atfcoifc £oix*fwir feiv *Ji*a fwra Tiva, sVi^fSi Xiywv ii<r# 
6? aJ *ixort Wo jSI^Xoi x«y 'EjSfafoi* attv *j *af' fy*£» r&«ri£ 
Jirt/syfaeftfiAti, *ce{ot & 'E£fafoi$ dro «% dfx% «% /3ij8Xov 
jfyqtfft, oVs; &iv if c^X?* *•£&&*» oGoXfo><i&, o*sj fci roura ri 
SvifM&ra* Asumxov, ofrxgot, x« ixaXeetev 'AgiSfWM dft^<f<pex!tj5fii^- 
AfucSfovopiov, fXXe &68ef3apiL, oSroi of Xoyor 'lrjCoug uto$ Nau>j, 
'Iwtffc /3£v Nouv Kfirai, *Pou$, flraj' aiW£ £v §vi tfw^srif*.. /Jatfi- 



(n) Schmid, hist, et vindic. Canonis, assumes with others, that Es- 
ther, removed by the error of a transcriber, was originally mentioned 
by Melito. I doubt this however, as there is to be found no trace of it; 
and Athanasius, Gregory Naz., and others, who follow Melito, in like 
manner omit Esther. See Schmid 1. c. p. 171. 173. 193. Bruns in his 
edit, of Kenmcott's diss, gener.'p. 17$, is of my opinion. 
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Kowrv <J&oj, fooriga, «tt{* tturofc Sv Zapot^X, o SfoxXrjros* /Bctfi- 
Xomv cjfnj, cfrd^rrj, £v Ivi, ouapftlXsx A<x8i#, tors; fei fioufikslpt.' 
&mfiid. TLafkKerroiiivuv *{&n\, ievrigei, b W, &)3^ dftaptp, &*sj 
&# >*p*i tytffWf "EtSpe *{&•* xai fcurtp* & Svi, igga, 8 fcl 
/Stti&tff fttfb*S YaXftin ttysg &iXXf|*. StXofAfiwbf eupipiftf pu<fkC& $ 
'ExxXsjtfiaptf, *«&&• atf/Mi afl^wtcwv, tfij &tfififi>. 'Htfataf, 'Iftfcua, 
*Is;pfaf *vv ^{ftwis xai nj &r*o\?> 2v Svi, 'I|fpia. Aavi^X, AaviljX. 

In the exposition of the first Psalm, he (Orioen) exhibits 
a catalogue of the sacred books of the Old Testament, where 
he writes as follows : " It must be known, that the canoni- 
cal books, as the Hebrews relate, are twenty-two in number, 
according to the number of their letters." Somewhat further 
on, he proceeds : " these twenty-two books, according to the 
Hebrews, are the following : the Book which with us bears the 
title Genesis, is called by the Hebrews, from the beginning of 
the Book, • Breshith,' that is : 'in the beginning.' Exodus 
* Velleshemoth,* dial is : * these are the names/ Leviticus 
'Vayi&ra, and he called.' Numbers, « Hammishpekodim.' 
Deuetoronomit 'Ellehaddebarim, these are the words.' Jesus 
the Son of Nave, ' Joshua Ben Nun.' The Judges, Ruth, 
in one Book with them, ' Shophetim.' (o) The first and se- 
cond of Kings, one, 'Samuel,' that is: 'the called of God.' 
The third and fourth of Kings, in one, ' Vammelech David,' 
that is : ' and King David.' The first and second of Chro- 
nicles, in one, ' Dibre Hayamim,' that is : ' Journals.' The 
first and second of Ezra, in one, (p) ' Ezra,' that is : ' the 



(o) A (race of it it found in the Maura finalis of a Spanish MS. 
(Kennicott's num. 3.), where Rath is called tTBBtfn BStf nSD from 

the beginning of the Book. See Brims, ad KcnnicoUi diss, gen., pp. 18. 
19. note. 

(j») Proofs of this are also fouad in the modern Hebrew MS S. Many 
tlill write, the two books of Samuel, the two of Kings, the two of Chro- 
nicles, as Ezra and Nehemiafa, in one, continuously, without an inter- 
vening space ; and hence, all these books in the most ancient editions, 
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helper.' The Book of Psalms, ' Sepher Thilhm.' The Pfeo- 
verbs of Solomon, ' Mishloth.' Ecclesiastes, 4 Keheleth.* 
The Song op Songs, * Shir Hashirim.' Isaiah, * Iesayah. 7 
Jeremiah, with the Lamentations and the Epistle, in one 
Book, * Yirmeyah.' Daniel, 'Daniel.' EzEKtEL,'Yehezkeel. ? 
Job, « Job.* Esther, ' Esther/ Beside these, there are also 
the Books of Maccabees, which are entitled : Sarbeth Sar- 
bane El." (y) 



§. 43. 

Illustration of this passage. 

In this Catalogue of the Canonical Writings of the Oltf 
Testament, the xii minor Prophets are wanting; notwith- 
standing Baruch holds a place in it. The first difficulty 
vanishes, on a comparison of Ruffin's Latin translation, and 
Hilary's Preface to the Psalms. The former, in the passage 
cited from Eusebius, has the twelve minor Prophets after the 
Song of Solomon ; and the latter, (who, according to an ob- 
servation already made by Jerome, has derived his Preface 
to ,the Psalms in great part from this passage), mentions the 
twelve minor Prophets among the Canonical Writings of the 
Old Testament, (r) Tlje other difficulty is got so easy to re- 



which foJlov as closely as possible the arrangement of the MS8., were 
thus printed in one, until Daniel Bohbkro introduced the present 
usual division of them. [ See Eichh. Introd. to the O. T., Vol. if, 
$.369. Jr.] 

(q) According to ^troth's Translation. 

(r) Here is Valesius' note on the passage: Omissus est in hoc Cata- 
logo liber duodecim Prophetarum. Quo factum est, ut cum viginti 
duos Hbros se numeraturum promiserit Origenes, unus dantaxat et 
viginti rgperiantur. In Rufini versione recensetur hie liber statim post 
Canticum Vanticorurn. Nee aliter Hilarius in prologo enarrationis in 
Psalmos, ct Cyrillus Hicrosolymitanus. Ceterum sacrae Scripture? libri 
'ong« alio ordine hie rerensentur, quam Epiphanio, et Hieronymo et 
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solve. Nowhere is there a trace, that Jeremiah's Epistle 
«ver was a part of the Jewish Canon. Origen was mistaken, 
and perhaps he had before him a copy of the Septuagint, (in 
which, as usual, Baruch was placed immediately after Jere- 
miah,) and he suffered himself to be betrayed by this into 
his mistake. {$) 



§. 44. 

Jerome. A. D. 422. 

Jerome reckons, according to the number of the conso- 
nants in the Hebrew Alphabet, twenty-tWo books, and in his 
Prologus Galeatus arranges them in the following order, 
which the 'Bibliotheca Divina also follows : — 

1 5. FTVR BOOKS OP MoSKS. 8. TWO BOOKS OP SAMUEL. 

U. Joshua. 9. two books of Kings. 

7. Judges and Ruth. 10. Isaiah. 



Melitone, cujus locum supra retulit Eusebius in fine lib. 4. Hilarius 
verd in prologo Commentariorum in Psahnos, cum Origene prorsus 
consentit. Nee id minim, cdm totus fere prologus ille Hilarii translates 
sit ex Commentariis in Psalmos, ut testatur Hieronymus. 

(s) This is yet more probable, if we reflect, that the Egyptian Chris- 
tians, those great admirers of the apocryphal writings, permitted Ba- 
ruch to follow the Lamentations. [ The Ethiopians divided the Old' 
Testament into four parts. 
i. The Octatiuch, including the five books of Moses, Joshua, 

Judges, Ruth, 
u. The Kings, in thirteen books : two books of Samuel, two of 
Kings, two of Chronicles, two, of Ezra, (Ezra and Nehemiah), Tobit, 
Judith, Esther, Job, Psalms, 
in. Solomon, in five books : Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solo 

mon, Wisdom and Sirach. 
iv. The Prophets, in eighteen books : Isaiah, Jeremiah's prophecies 
and lamentations, Baruch, Esekiel, Daniel, and the twelve minor 
Prophets. 
They had also two books of Maccabees. See Eichhom'a bitrod. to 
the 0. T., Vol. ii. f 309. note g. Tr. ] 

12 
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11. Jeremiah's prophecies 18. Song of Songs. 

AND LAMENTATIONS. 19. DaNIBL. 

12. EzEKIEL. 20. TWO BOOKS OF CflKO- 

13. xii minor Prophets. niclbs. 

14. Job. 21. Esra in two books, i. e\ 

15. Psalms. Ezra and Nxhemiah. 

16. Proverbs. 22, Esther. 

17. ecclbsiastes. 

Viginti ct duas litteras ( says he in the Prologus Galeatus ) 
esse apud Hebraeos, Syrorum quoque lingua et Chaldaeornm 
testatur, quae hebraeae magna ex parte confinis est. Nam 
et ipsi viginti duo elementa habent, eodem sono et diversis 

characteribus Porro quinque litterae duplices apud 

Hebraeos sunt, Caph, Mem, Nun, Pe, Sade. Unde et quin- 
que a plerisque libri duplices existimantur, Samuel, Melachim, 
Dibre hajamim, Esdras, Jeremias cum Cinoth, id est lamenta- 
tionibus suis. Quomodo igitur viginti duo elementa sunt, per 
quae scribimus hebraeice omne quod loquimur, et eorum 
initiis vox humana comprehenditur : ita viginti duo volumina 
supputantur, quibus quasi litteris et PTardiia in Dei doctrina, 
tenera adhuc et lactens viri justi eruditur infantia. 

Primus apud eos liber vocatur Beresith, quern nos Genesin 
dicknus. Secundus Vttllt Semoth. Tertius Vajicra, id est, 
Leviticus. Quartus Vajedabber, quern Numeros vocamus. 
Quintus Elle haddebarim, qui Deuteronomium praenotatur. 
Hi sunt quinque libri Mosis, quos proprie Thora, id est 
Legem, appellant. 

Secundum Prophetarum ordinem faciunt, et incipiunt ab 
Jesu filio Nave, qui apud eos Josut Ben Nun dicitur. Deinde 
subtexunt Sophetim, id est Judicum librum : et in eundem 
compingunt Ruth, quia in diebus Judicum (acta ejus narratur 
historia. Tertius sequitur Samuel, quern nos Regum primum 
et secundum dicimus. Quartus Melachim, id est Regum, qui 
tertio et quarto Regum volumine continetur. Meliusque 
multo est Melachim, id est Regum, quam Melachoth, id est 
Regnorum dicere : Non enim multarom gentium describit 
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fegna, sed unius Israehtici populi, qui tribubus duodecim 
continctur. Quintus est Esaias. Sextus Jeremias. Septimus 
Ezeckiel. Octavus liber duodecim Prophetarum, qui apud 
iilos vocatur Thereasar. 

Tertius ordo Hagiographa possidet. £t primus liber 
incipit a Job. Secundus a David, quern quinque incisionibus 
et uno Psalmorum volumine comprehendunt. Tertius est 
Salomon, tres libros habens, Proverbia, quae illi Misle, id est 
Parabolas, appellant. Quartus Ecclesiastes, id est Coheleth. 
Quintus Canticum Canticorum, qliem titulo Sir hassirim 
praenotant. Sextus est Daniel, Septimus Dibre hajammim id 
est Verba dierum, quod significantius chronicon totius divinae 
Jiistoriae possumus appellare, qui liber apud nos Paralipomenon 
primus et secundus inscribitur. Octavus Esdras : qui et ipse 
similiter apud Graecos et Latinos in duos libros divisus est. 
Nonus Esther. 

Atque ita fkmt pariter Veieris Legis libri viginti duo, id est, 
Mosis quinque, et Prophetarum octo, Hagiographorum novem. 

Quanquam nonnulli Ruth et Cinoth inter Hagiographa 
scriptitent, et hos libros in suo putent numero supputandos, ac 
per hoc esse priscae Legis libros viginti quatuor 

Hie prologus scripturarum quasi galeatum principium 
omnibus libris, quos de Hebraeo vertimus in Latinum, con- 
venire potest : ut scire valeamus, quicquid extra hos est, inter 
apocrypha esse ponendum. Igitur Sapientia, quae vulgo 
Salomonis inscribitur, et Jesu filii Sirach liber, et Judith et 
Tobias et Pastor non sunt in Canone. Machabaeorum primum 
librum hebraicum reperi. Secundus graecus est, quod ex 
quoque phrasi probari potest. 



( That the Hebrews had twenty-two books, is evinced by 
the language of the Syrians and Chaldeans, which is ur the 
main nearly allied to the Hebrew. For they also have 
twenty-two elements, with the same sound, but different 
characters Moreover, the Hebrews have five double let- 
ters : Caph, Mem, Nun, Pe, Sade. Hence five books also are 
by many considered double : Samuel, Melachim, Dibre haja- 
mim, Esdras, Jeremias with Cinoth, that is his lamentations. 
As there are therefore twentv-two elements, by means of 
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which we write in Hebrew all that we speak, and the human 
voice is comprehended in their principles ; so twenty-two books 
are reckoned, by which, as if by letters and rudiments, the 
yet tender and nursing infancy of the righteous man is in- 
structed in the knowledge of God. 

The first book is named Berefith, which we call Genesis. 
The second, Vttlle Semoth. The third, Vajicra, that is, Levi- 
ticus. The fourth, Vajedabber, which we call Numbers. The 
fifth, Eile haddebarim, which is denoted Deuteronomy. These 
are the five books of Moses, which they caH properly Thora, 
that is, the Law. 

They make a Second Class of the Prophets, and begin 
with Jesus the son of Nave, whom they call Josue Ben Nun. 
They then subjoin Sophetim, that is the book of Judges ;.and 
attach to it Ruth, because history describes its events in the 
days of the Judges. In the third place follows Samuel, which 
we call the first and second of Kings. Fourth, Melachim, that 
is Kings, which is comprised in the third and fourth book of 
Kings. It is much better to say Melachim, that is Kings, 
than Melachoth, that is Kingdoms. For it does not treat of 
the kingdoms of many nations, but of the people of Israel 
only, consisting of twelve tribes. The fifth is Isaiah. The 
sixth Jeremiah. The seventh, Ezekiel. The eighth, the book 
of the twelve prophets, which they call Thereasar. 

The Third Class contains the Hagiographa. And the first 
book begins with Job. The second with David, which they 
comprise in five sections and one book of Psalms. The third 
is Solomon, who has three books, Proverbs, which they call 
Misle, that is Parables. The fourth, Ecclesiastes, that i% 
Coheleth. The fifth, the Song of Songs, which they denote 
by the title Sir hassirim. The sixth is Daniel ; the seventh, 
Dibre hajammim, that is words of days, which we may signi- 
ficantly call a Chronicle of the whole sacred history : we en- 
title the book, first and second Paralipomenon. The eighth, 
Ezra, which also is divided into two books both by the Greeks 
and Latins. The ninth, Esther. 

And in this manner there are twenty-two books of the ancient 
law, that is, five of Moses, eight of the Prophets, nine of the 
Hagiographa. 
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Although some often mention Ruth and Cinoth among the 
Hagiographa, and think that these books are to be reckoned 
in their number, and that thus the books *f the ancient law 
are twenty-four. .... 

Tins Preface, as a well furnished proem, maybe applied to 
all the books which we translate from Hebrew into Latin : 
so that we may know, every one but these is to be placed 
among the Apocrypha. . Therefore the Wisdom, which is com- 
monly entitled of Solomon, and the book of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, and Judith, and Tobit, and the Shepherd are not in the 
Canon. I have found theirs/ book of Maccabees in Hebrew. 
The second is Greek, which may be proved from the very 
phraseology. Tr. ] 

He thus divides the whole collection into three parts, Law, 
Prophets, and Hagiographa: and reckons eight Prophets 
and nine Hagiographa ; and even remarks, that some enu- 
merated twenty-four Books, and, to make out this number, 
reckoned separately Ruth and Lamentations. And he thus 
concludes, that all writings of the Jews, except those men- 
tioned, were to be placed with the Apocrypha. 



§. 45. 
The Talmud. Cent, u — iv. 

The Jews, in their quibbling, introduced two jods into the 
Hebrew Alphabet, that it might consist of twenty-four con- 
sonants. Hence the Talmud reckons twenty-four canonical 
books, in the following order {t) : 

1— »5. TTie five books of Moses. 8. two books of Samuel. 

6. Joshua. 9. two books of Kings. 

7. Judges. 10. Jeremiah. 



ft} BtfXTORru Tiberias, cap. xi 
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11. EzBKIEL. 18. ECCLESIASTES. 

12. Isaiah. 19. The Song of Solomon* 

13. xu minor PHophets* 20. Lamentations. 

14. Ruth. 21. Daniel. 

15. Psalms. 22. Esther, 

16. Job. 23- Ezra ( and Nehemiah. ) 

17. Proverbs* 24. Chronicles. 

The principal passage is found in the treatise Bava Bath- 
ra (ti). Having divided the Books of Scripture into 
I. rrrtn [the Law], 2. irraj [the Prophets], and 3, or*n:> 
[ die Hagiographa ], and suggested in regard to them much 
that is not here in plane ; it then names the booths of each 
part separately, and exhibits those of the two latter parts in 
the following order ; 

•rinotf tfofiwi jwirr owaa Se> pio 
new owi n w ^xpirvi tva<v 0*7021 

aval o^nn isdi fin ooifD hv pTD 

own na-n ir\w iddn nS^oi 

[ The order of Prophets is Joshua and Judges, Samuel 
and Kings, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Isaiah and the twelve. 
. . . The order of Hagiographa is Ruth and the book op 
Psalms, and Job and Proverbs, the Preacher, the Song or 
Songs and Lamentations* Daniel and the roll of Esther, 
Ezra and Chronicles. 7V. ] 



(a) Bayjl Bathra, fol. 13. 14. ed. Venel., 1548. [The passage cited 
from the Talmud is given, as quoted by Eichhor* from the Vemtt 
edition ; but in the edition of Amsterdam (an. Jud. 406), in which the 
words occur p. 14. b., lines 26. 27. 34. 36., instead of the Talmudick 
D ,l 70D), (see Buxtorp's Lexicon Chald. Talmud. Rabbin, co). 323. on 
the root S03) , is found the Hebrew Cttfafr TV. J 
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§.46. 

Result : history declares that all the books of our Hebrew 
edittons of the Bible are Canonical. 

From the accounts thus far collected, it is undeniable, I 
think, that at the time of Christ and the Apostles, the Canon of 
the Jews corresponded in extent with our present editions of 
the BMe. And if, before their time, in the period between the 
end of the Babylonian captivity and the birth of Christ, it 
may be presumed to have once contained fewer books ; we 
must then either deny the truth of the picture, which antiquity 
presents to us, of the opinion of the Jews in respect to their 
sacred books, or maintain, that a designed and in all parts de- 
terminate collection Of their national writings never was pro- 
vided by the Jews. The former is without any foundation, to 
contradict to the face the most credible testimonies of anti- 
quity, and the latter is to contend against all self-evidence. 

From the remotest period, the Jews glowed with a sacred 
reverence for their national writings. In the language of 
Josephus, " it was, so to speak, innate with them, to regard 
these as divine instructions ; in their solicitude they ventured 
not, as he assures us, — to add, or to take away, or to alter any 
thing, although some of the writings had a very high antiqui- 
ty ? (§. 29.) Even by the greatest calamities, which the mafl 
spirit of persecution gathered around them on account of 
their sacred books, they did not permit their reverence to be 
repressed (t). How could a nation, with these sentiments, 
suffer to be ranked with their sacred books, such as were of 
inferior value and authority — in case it had been made out 
and generally decided, how many and what booh were enti- 
tled to divine authority ? 

This also was settled. As far as we can go back in their 



■ v) Compare Philo, in Eusebius' praepav. evang., lib. vui. c, 6. 
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history, just there, where the Apocrypha unites the broken 
thread of Hebrew literature, we find express mention of a 
sacred national library of the Hebrews, as the several parts 
of it were strictly determined. It thus appears, that it was 
begun soon after the Babylonian captivity ; or that, from the 
Writings, which in regard to contents, authors, and date of 
composition were so different, there was made a complete 
whole, with a view that, for the future, no new writings 
should be added to them ;* although, from the want of ac- 
counts, we are not now able to specify, in what year, and why 
additions at that period ceased to be made. 

In short, histoky attests, that afteb the Babylonian cat- 

TIVITY, AND INDEED SOON AFTER THE NEW ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE HEBREW STATE IN PALESTINE, THE CANON WAS FULLY SET- 
TLED, AND AT THAT TTME COMFBI8BD ALL THOSE BOOKS, 

which we now find in it. And yet learned men of modern 
times have endeavoured to prove, that the Canon of the Old 
Testament was first determined in very recent times ; that 
many of our books, regarded as canonical, formerly had no 
place in the Canon, but were first raised to this distinction by 
Christian Fathers, and modern Jews. 

In this the favourite System was in fault. Men had spe- 
culated in the abstract, on the characteristicks of a Scriptu- 
ral Book, and without any materials had erected a building in 
the air. Then, innumerable appearances opposed the receiv- 
ed general views of the nature of a Scriptural Book. With" 
out demolishing the former building itself, and without taking 
pains to seek for the materials of a new and more substan- 
tial structure, they merely patched up the old castle in the 
air, and they would no longer tolerate in the Canon those 
books, to which the old theory, (consecrated indeed by the 
prerogative of age, but otherwise baseless,) did not admit of 
being applied. 



* [ The author here refers to his Introduction to the O. T. f Vol. i. §. 6. 
which treats of the collection of the Hebrew Scriptures after the Babylonian 
captivity. Tr. ] 
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Note [A]. 

The view which the New Testament gives of the particular 
books belonging to the Jewish Canon, may be ascertained 
by an examination of the references in the following Table. 
It contains all the direct quotations from the Old Testament 
in the New Testament. 



Genesis. 



Genesis. 



i. 27. Mark, x. 6. 
n. 3. Heb. iv. 4. 
n. 7. 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
n. 24. Matt. xix. 5. 

Mark, x. 7. 

1. Cor. vi. 16. 

Eph. v. 31.. 

xn. 1. Acts, vii. 3. 
xn. 3. Gal. m. 8. 
xv. 5. Rom. iv. 18. 
xv. 6. Jam. u. 23. 
xv. 6. Rom. iv. 3. 
xv. 13. 14. Acts, vii. 6. 7, 
xvn. 5. Rom. iv. 17. 
xvm. 10. Rom. ix. 9. 
xxi. 10. Gal. iv. 30. 
xxi. 12. Rom. ix. 7. 
xxn. 16. 17. Heb. vi. 14. 



XXII. 



18, Acts, hi. 25. 
— Gal. in. 16. 



xxv. 23. Rom. ix. 12. 
xLvn. 31. Hebr. xi. 21. 

Exodus. 

ii. 13. Acts, vii. 26. 
n. 14. Acts, vn. 27. 28. 

Acts, vn. 35. 

in. 5. 7. 8. 10. Acts, vn. 33. 34. 
ill. 6. Matt. xxn. 32. 

Mark, xn. 26. 

— —- Luke, xx. 37. 

Acts, vn. 32. 

ix. 16. Rom. ix. 17. 
xn. 46. John, xix. 36. 
xm. 2. Luke, n. 23, 

13 
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Exodus. Deutekonhy. 



xn. la 2 Cor. vm. 15. 
xix. 6. 1 Pet. n. 9. 
xix. 12. 13. Hebr. xn. 20. 
xx. 12. Matt. xv. 4. 

Matt. xix. 18. 

Marie, vn. 10. 

Mark, x. 19. 

Luke, xviii. 20. 

Eph. vi. 2. 3. 

xx. 13. Jam. u. 11. 

xx. 13. 14. Rom. xm. 9. 
xx. 14. Rom. vn. 7. 
xxi. 17. Matt. xv. 4. 
— — Mark, vn. 10. 
xxn. 8. Acts, xxni. 5. 
xxiv. 8. Hebr. rx. 20. 
xxv. 40. Hebr. vni. 5. 
xxxn. 1. Acts, vn. 40. 
xxxn. 6. 1 Cor. x. 7. 
xxxni. 19. Rom. ix. 15. 

Leviticus. 

xi. 44. 1 Pet. i. 16. 
xn. 8. Luke, ii. 24. 
xvm. 5. Rom. x. 5. 

Gal. in. 11. 12. 

xix. 18. Matt. xix. 19. 

Matt. xxii. 39. 

, Mark, xn. 31. 

— — — Luke, x. 27. 

Rom* xiil 9. 

Gal. v. 14. 

— — • Jam. n. 8. 

xxvi. 11. 12. 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

Numbers. 

xvi. 5. 2 Tim. u. 19. 



v. 16. Eph. vi. 2. 3. 
vi. 45. Mark, xii. 29. 30. 
vi. 5. Matt. xxn. 37. 

Luke, x. 27. 

vi. 13. Matt. rv. 10. 

Luke, iv. 8. 

vi. 16. Matt. iv. 7. 

Luke, iv. 12. 

vm. 3. Matt. iv. 4. 

Luke, iv. 4. 

ix. 19. Hebr. xic 21. 

xvm. 15. 19. Acts, in. 22. 23* 

Acta, vn. 37. 

xix. 15. John, vni. 17. 
— — — 2 Cor. xm. 1. 
xxi. 23. Gal. m. 13. 
xxv. 4. 1 Cor. ix. 9. 

1 Tim. v. 18. 

xxv. 5. Matt. xxn. 24. 
Mark, xn. 19. 

Luke, xx, 28. 

xxvii. 26. Gal. mi. 10. 
xxx. 12. Rom. x. 6. 
xxxi. 8. Hebr. xni. 5. 
xxxn. 17. 1 Cor. x. 20. 
xxxn. 21 . Rom. x. 19. 
xxxn. 35. Rom. xit. 19. 
xxxn. 43. Rom. xv. 10. 
xxxn. 35. 36. Hebr. x. 30. 

Joshua. 

i. 5. Hebr. xui. 5. 

1. Samuel. t 

xm. 14. Acts, xiit. 22. 
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2. Samuel. 

vu. 14. 2 Cor. vi. 17. 18. 
Heb. i. 5. 

1. Kings. 

xiz. 14. Rom. xi. 3. 
xix. 18. Rom. xi. 4. 

Job. 

v. 13. 1 Cor. hi. 19. 

Psalms. 

H. 1. 2. Acts, iv. 25. 26. 
u. 7. Acts, xin. 33. 

Heb. i. 5. 

— — Heb. v. 5. 
11. 9. Rev. n. 27. 
v. 10. Rom. in. 13. 
vin. 3. Matt. xxi. 16. 
vm. 5. Heb. n. 6. 
vm. 7. 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
vm. 17. la Heb. ii. 13. 
x. 7. Rom. in. 14. 
xiv. 1, Rom. in. 10. 11. 12. 
xvi. 8. Acts, ii. 25. 
xvi. 10. Acts, xui. 35. 
xvui. 50. Rom. xv. 9. 
xix. 5. Rom. x. 18. 
xxii. 1. Matt xxvu. 46. 
— - Mark, xv. 34. 
xxii. 19. Matt* xxvi i. 35. 
■ John, xix. 24. 

xxii. 23. Heb. it 12. 
xxiv. 1. 1 Cor. x. 26. 
xxxi. 6. Luke, xxm. 46. 
xxxn. 1. 2. Rom. iv. 7. 8. 
xxxiv. 12. 1. Pet. in. 10. 



Psalms. 

xxxvi. 2. Rom. ni. 18. 
xl. 7. Hebr. x. 5. 
xli. 10. John, xin. 18. 
xuv. 22. Rom. vm. 36. 
xlv.7. 8. Heb. 1. 8. 9. 
li. 6. Rom. in. 4. 
lxviii. 19. Eph. iv. 8. 
lxix. 10. John, ii. 17. 

Rom. xv. 3. 

lxlx. 23. 24. Rom. xi. 9. 10. 
lxix. 26. Acts, 1. 20. 
Lxxvni. 2. Matt. xiii. 35. 
Lxxvin. 24. John, vi.31. 
Lxxxn. 6. John, x. 34. 
lxxxlx. 21. Acts, xin. 22. 
xci. 11.12. Matt. iv. 6. 

— Luke, iv. 10. 

11. 
xcrv. 11. 1 Cor. in. 20. 
xov. 7. Heb. in. 7. 
xcv. 7. 8. Hebr. in. 15. 

Heb. iv. 7. 

xcv. 11. Heb. iv. 3. 
xcvn. 7. Heb. 1. 6. 
en. 26... Heb. 1. 10... 
civ. 4. Heb. 1. 7. 
cix. 3. John, xv. 25. 
cix. 8. Acts, 1. 20. 
ex. 1. Matt xxn. 44. 

Mark, xii. 36. 

Luke, xx. 42. 43. 

Acts, ii. 34. 35. 

1 Cor. xv. 25. 

. Heb. i. 13. 

ex. 4. Heb. v. 6. 

. Heb. vn. 17. 21. 

cxn. 9. 2. Cor. ix. 9. 
cxvi. 10. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
cxvu. 1. Rom. xv, 11. 
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Psalms. Isaiah. 

cxvni. 6. Hebr. xm. 6. Rom. x. I L 

cxvm. 22. Luke, xx. 17. 1 Pet. n. 6. 

cxvra. 22. 23. Matt. xxi. 42. xxix. 10. Rom. xi. 8. 

Mark,xn. 10. 11. xxix. 13. Matt. xv. 8. 0. 

- — Acts, iv. 11. Mark, vii. 6. 7. 

1 Pet. ii. 7. xxix. 14. 1 Cor. 19. 

cxl. 4. Rom. in. 13. xl. 3. Matt. ui. 3. 

Mark, i. 2. 3. 

Provebbs. Luke, ill. 4. 5. 6. 

John, i. 23. 

in. 11. Hebr. xn. 5. xl. 6. 1 Pet i. 24. 25. 

in. 12. Hebr. xn. 6. xl. 13. Rom. xi. 34. 

in. 34. Jam. iv. 6. 1 Cor. ii. 16. 

x. 12. 1 Pet. iv. 8. xidi. 1. Matt. xii. 18. 

xxn. 9. 2 Cor. ix. 7. xlv. 23. Rom. xiv. 11. 

xxv. 21. 22. Rom. xn. 20. xlix. 6. Acts, xm. 47. 

xxvi. 11.2 Pet. ii. 22. xlix. 8. 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

lii. 5. Rom. u. 24. 
Isaiah. lii. 7. Rom. x. 15. 

lu. 11.12. 2 Cor. vi. 17. 1& 
1. 9. Rom. ix. 29. lu. 15. Rom. xv. 21. 

vi. 9. Matt. xm. 14. Lin. 1. John xu. 38. 

Mark. iv. 12. lul 3. Rom. x. 16. 

Luke, vm. 10. lih. 4. Matt vm. 17. 

vi. 9. 10. Acts, xxvin. 26. 27. lui. 5. 1 Pet. n. 24, 
vi. 10. John, xn. 40. mil 7. 8. Acts, via. 32. 33. 
vn. 14. Matt. 1. 23. Lm. 9. 1 Pet. ii. 22. 
vm. 12. 13. 1 Pet. m. 14. 15, Lm. 12. Mark, xv. 28. 
vin. 14. Rom. ix. 33. Luke, xxn. 37. 



Rom. x. 11. liv. 1. Gal. iv. 27. 



vm. 23. Matt. iv. 15. 16. liv. 13. John, vi. 45. 

ix. 1. lv. 3. Acts, xm. 34. 

x. 22. 23. Rom. ix. 27. 28. lvi. 7. Matt. xxi. 13. 

xi. 10. Rom. xv. 12. . Mark, xi. 17. 

xxn. 13. 1 Cor. xv. 32. Luke, xix. 46. 

xxv. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 54. lix. 7. 8. Rom. in. 15. 

xxvin. 11. 12. 1 Cor. xiv. 21. lix. 20.21. Rom. xi. 26. 27. 

xxvm. 16. Rom. ix. 33. lxi. 1. 2. Luke, iv. 18. 19. 
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lxiv. 13. 1. Cor. ii. 9. 
lxv. 1. 2. Acts, vu. 49. 40. 
lxv. i.2. Rom. x. 20.21. 



v. i. Matt. ii. 6. 



Habakkuk. 
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Jeremiah. 

vil 1J. Matt. xxi. 13. 

Mark, xi. 17. 

■ Luke, xix. 46. 
ix. 23. 1. Cor. i. 31. 
xxxi. 15.. Matt. ii. 18. 
xxxi. 31.. Hebr. vui. 8. 
xxxi. 33. 34. Hebr. x. 16, 17. 

Hosea. 

ii. l. Rom. ix. 26. 
ii. 25. Rom. ix. 25. 
vi. 6. Matt. ix. 13. 
— —- Matt. xii. 7. 
xi. 1. Matt. n. 15. 
xiu. 14. 1 Cor. xv. 55. 

Joel. 

hi. 1. Acts, n. 17. 
hi. 5. Rom. x. 13. 

Amos. 

v.25. Acts, vn. 42. 43. 
is. 11. 12. Acts, xv. 16. 17. 



i. 5. Acts, xiii. 41. ' 
u. 3. 4. Hebr. x. 37. 38. 
ii. 4. Rom. i. 17. 
Gal. iii. 11.12. 

Haooai. 

ii. 6. Hebr. xii. 26. 

Zechariah. 

ix. 9. Matt. xxi. 5. 

John, xii. 15. 

xi. 13. Matt. xxvu. 9. 10. 
xii. 10. John, xix. 37. 
xin. 7. Matt. xxvi. 31. 

Mark, xiv. 27. 

Malachi. 

i. 2. 3. Rom. ix. 13. 
hi. 1. Matt xi. 10. 

Mark, i. 2. 3. 

Luke, vu. 27. 

in. 23. Luke, i, 17. 
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There are, in the New Testament, no direct quotations from 
the following books : 

Judges. Nehemlah. Daniel. 

Ruth. Esthbb. Obadiah. 

n KlNG8. ECCLE81A8TE8. JoNAH. 

I Chronicles. The Song of Solomon. Nahum. 

II Chronicles. Lamentations. Zephaniah. 
Ezba. Eeekiel. 

But references are made to some of these : 

To Judges, in Heb. xi. 30—34. and Acts, xm. 20; to 
n Kings in Luke, iv. 25—27. x. 4. Heb. xi. 35 ; 1 Chro- 
nicles, in Heb. v. 4; 11 Chronicles, in Matt. n. 51. 
xxm. 35. Lu. xi. 51 ; Nehemiah, Rom. n. 24 ; Esthbb, 
Rev. xi. 5 ; Ecclesiastes, in 1 Tim. vi. 7. Jam. iv. 
5 ; Lamentations, 1 Cor. iv. 15 ; Eiekiel, in 11 Pet. 
n. 5. m. 4. Rev. ; Daniel, in Matt, xxxnr. 15. Mark, 
xui* 14. Heb. xi. 33. 34 ; Jonah, in Matt. xu. 39—41. 
Luke, xi. 30. 32 ; Nahum, Rev. xvni. 3. 



Storr, in his Biblical Theology, (quoted above, §. 8. note *), 
has exhibited, from the New Testament, a View of the " Divine 
authority of the Old Testament," in Vol. 1. B. 1. §. 13.; and 
in §. 14, he gives the " Proof" from the New Testament, " that 
the Jewish Canon, in the days of Jesus, contained the same books 
which now constitute our Old Testament" Horne, in his In- 
troduction to the Holy Scriptures, Vol. 11. P. 1. Ch. ix. Sect 1.*, 
has classified and arranged the " Quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New." The most convenient and satis- 
factory work, as an aid to the student, who desires to investi- 
gate the subject, is entitled " Passages cited from the Old 
Testament by the writers of the New Testament, compared 
with the Original Hebrew and the Septuagint Version: ar- 
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ranged by the Junior Class in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, and published at their request, under the super- 
intendence of M. Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred 
Literature." pp. 39. Quarto, Andover, 1827. Tr. ] 



Note[B]. 

The quotations from the Old Testament in the New are of 
two kinds. 

I. Some books are quoted for the establishment of religious 
truths. To this class, without controversy, belong the fol- 
lowing books. 

1. The books op Moses. Matt iv. 4. 7. rv. 4. xxn. 31. 37. 
Mark, vn. 9. 10. 13. 1 Cor. ix. 8. 

2. Isaiah. Matt i. 23. (viii. 17. xn. 18. Mark, xi. 17. 
John, vi. 46.), Acts, vm. 30 — 35. Rom. xn. i Pet n. 6. 

3. Jeremiah. Hebr. x. 15. 16. 17. 

4. Psalms. Matt. xxn. 43. 44. Acts, ii. 25. 

II. Some books of the Old Testament are only cited by the 
way ; sometimes for illustration, sometimes as parallels. 

The student who wishes to examine this part of the sub- 
ject, will be furnished with a list of the direct and indirect 
quotations, by consulting Knapp's edition of the New Testa- 
ment ; in which, at the close of Tom. ii., is given a table, en- 
titled : Recensus locorum Veteris Testamenti in Novo vel ipsis 
verbis, vel obscurius commemoratorum. 

The whole subject is very ably discussed by the following 
writers, in addition to those cited in the last note : 

Dausius, in the work entitled : In Parallela Sacra Notae, 
inserted in the Critici Sacri, Lond., 1660. Vol. vm. 
pp. 1266—1325. 
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SuRKNHusi us, in his mron *tf>D sive BIBAOE KATAAAAras, 
in quo secundum veterum thtologorum Hebraeorum for- 
mulas allegandi, et modos interpretandi conciliantur loca 
ex V. inN. T. allegata. Amstelaedami, 1713, small 4to. 
pp.712. 

Michaelis, in his Introduction to the New festament, Vol. i. 
P. i, Ch. v. Sect, i — v. 

Owen, on the Modes of Quotation used by the Evangelical 
writers. 

Shlegel, in a Treatise printed in the Thesaurus Novus 
Theolog. Philolog. P. ii. T. n. 

Scott, in his contributions on the subject, found in the 
Christian Observer; see the Vols! for 1810 and 1811. 

Some excellent observations may be found also, in a Lec- 
ture by Professor Woods, Andover, pp. 32., on " The. 
Objection to the Inspiration of the Evangelists and Apostles 
from their manner of quoting texts from the Old Testa- 
ment." 
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ESSAY, 

dec., &c. 



Success in giving a tolerably accurate outline of the events 
of a scholar's life, and some idea of the contents and charac- 
ter of the works on which his fame is built, is all that will be 
aimed at in the following Essay. The extraordinary reputa- 
tion of Bochart would, it is true, justify a much more ex- 
tensive work. His life, although not eventful, contains much 
that would afford theme for copious remark ; and a thorough 
criticism of his voluminous and most learned works would 
fill a volume. The imperfect sketch which follows will not 
do justice to the subject, but it may, at least, furnish a few 
facts respecting a man who, once the wonder of his age, is 
now almost forgotten, and excite some attention to books 
which are at this day more praised than read. 

Few men have acquired a higher reputation for abstract 
learning than Bochart. At an early period of his life his fame 
was extended beyond the limits of his country ; and on the pub- 
lication of his principal works, it almost instantaneously obtain- 
ed the most exalted Yank. The most distinguished scholars, in 
an age which of all before or since excelled in varied erudition, 
vied with each other in admiring and extolling the eminence of 
Bochart in the very acquirements for which they themselves 
-were most celebrated, (a) From them the crowd of second- 



(a) Sarrau, a counsellor at Paris, an accomplished scholar and patron 
of learned men, says in a letter to Saumaise, as early as March 15, 
1645: " Cadomensis Bochartus eruditissunum commenlarrum in Genes, 
cap. i. perfecit — in quo— omnigena doctrina — suaviter te afficiet." — 
.T. L. Fabrict (in Orat. Inaug. de Animarura Fmmortalitate, in 1660,) 
says of him "praecipaum aevi noslri dictus sit miraculum, cujus si 
qnis nomen ignoret, aut stupend/m cumque summa modestia con- 
iunrtum ernditionem non snspiciat, Wvm penitus*ju*m esse oporteat" 
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rate writers, who depend on their Coryphaei for their judg- 
ments and opinions, took the tone ; and since that time it would 
have been literary heresy to consider Bochart as other than a 
scholar of the first rank. The honourable appellation of " the 
learned "— eruditus — is almost invariably prefixed to his name, 
and would you give an example of nearly unbounded reading (6) 
and equal diligence in its application, cite Bochart, and the 
aptness of the illustration will be immediately allowed, (c) 

Considering the exalted station which our author has main- 
tained among the learned, — his intimate connexion with a 
great number of the most celebrated literary characters of 
his age and country, and his extensive correspondence with 
eminent individuals, it is rather surprising that no independ- 
ent biographical account of him should have been given to the 
world. Within the last half century, many less prominent 
and less interesting characters have been made the subjects 



The opinions of G. J. Vossirs, Isaac Vossius, Tana^utl Faber, Lewis 
Capfel, Paul Colomies, and Meric Casaobor, to the same effect, are 
cited by Smzelius, Inf. Lit. p. 917, 919, 925. 

(6) In his excellent remarks on the antiquities of the Phoenicians, 
Bochart appears to have made no use of a Spanish work on the anti- 
quities of Spain and Africa, by Bern a rd Aldrete, published in 1614 ; and 
as this is an opus <classicum, B.'s inattention to it must have arisen from 
ignorance of it. The remark is made by Le Clerc, Bibl. Choisie, 
V. 389. and 393, and after him by Fabricius, Bibliographia Antiquaria 
p. 43. That two of (he sharpest critics and greatest readers in the 
learned world should have so carefully noted a single oversight in Bo- 
chart, and should have been able to discover only one, U a strong proof 
of the great extent of his reading. Such criticisms are greatly creditable 
to his learning. They show that its boundaries were those of human 
infirmity : ' tantum non omnia scivit.' 

(«■) Spizelius, in that elaborately learned and eccentric work, the 
' Inielii Literatus,' has a chapter entitled ' Solertia Jugis, sive Litera- 
torum, ingenio pariter ac laboriosa scdulitate aevo nostro maxime 
illustrium Quadriga nobilissimsu' The illostrious/otirare Isaac Casau- 
bor, Ger. Jo. Vossius, John Sslden, and Bochart. He speaks of them 
as " fulgentissima orbis eruditi sidera ;" and talks of " quantis (inde- 
fatigabili sua studiosi(ate) tbesauris universam rempublicam literarinm 
exornarint, locupletarintquc." Inf. Lit. Common, xxx. p. 887. 
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«f extensive works, while he has been suffered to languish 
io comparative obscurity. 

Soon after Boc hart's decease, his junior colleague in the 
pastoral care of the church at Caen, Du Bosc, who is well 
known as the zealous and able advocate of the liberties of 
his fellow Protestants in France, avowed an intention to 
-write his life, (rf) But this intention was completely frustrat- 
ed by the troubles which preceded the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, and the consequences of that revocation. These 
commenced almost immediately after Bochart'* decease, 
and resulted in the exile of Du Bosc, with the greater portion 
of his flock, to Holland, where he shortly after died. Had 
no such series of untoward events occurred, we should doubt- 
less be in possession of a faithful portraiture of the life and 
manners of our author, and that with the additional advantage 
of its being from a master's pen. 

This project having failed, Stephen Morin, a junior asso- 
ciate with Bochart and Du Bosc in the care of the church 
at Caen, was induced, by the intreaties of their common 
friends, to draw up, partly from recollection and partly from 
papers in the possession of Boc hart's family, a short account 
of the life and writings of our author in the Latin language, (e) 
This has been prefixed to both the editions of Boc hart's col- 
lected works. It is the first article in the third volume of the 
splendid edition of Leusden and Villam and. Narration was 
not the forte of Morin, and accordingly, as a history of the 
life of Bochart, his essay merits very little praise. The detail 
of facts is dry, unnecessarily concise, and provokingly meagre. 
His reflections are seldom more than common place, often 
almost puerile. But as a friend and apologist of his deceased 
colleague, he shows his zeal, and learning, and ingenuity, in an 
advantageous light. His account of the origin and design 
of the published and unpublished works of Bochart, also, is 



(d) Morincs de Oar. Boch. p. 1. 

(t) Stbphamds MoRtvos de Clar'mimo Bochorto et omnibus ejus 
•cripti*. 
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tolerably interesting and well arranged. On the whole, his 
thirty-six folio pages are filled with matter rather above the 
general character of the biographical notices commonly pre- 
fixed to posthumous editions of the works of celebrated men. 
From this life, a notice of Bochart contained in the Infehx 
Literatus of Spizelius, and several scattered anecdotes in 
Huet's Commentaries on his own Life, the materials of the 
following sketch have been principally derived. 

When a man has acquired by his own talents and industry 
an enduring reputation, it can add but little to his importance 
to trace his descent from a noble ancestry. Yet that little the 
biographer is seldom willing to spare ; and accordingly, scanty 
as are the memorials of Samuel Bochart, it has been care- 
fully recorded that he derived his origin, on the father's side, 
from a noble family. The frequency of the instances in which 
several individuals of the same family have excelled in the 
same or similar branches of science or the arts attaches rather 
more real value to a near connexion with men distinguished 
for their natural endowments. Of this advantage, also, our 
author was not destitute, his mother being sister to the famous 
Peter Moulin or Molinjeus. It was of more importance to 
him, however, that his parents were themselves eminent for 
their talents and their virtues. His father, Bochart de Mes- 
nillet, having filled the station of Chief Pastor of the Re- 
formed Church at Rouen, with reputation, for many years ; and 
his mother having even acquired celebrity for her remarkable 
prudence and sedateness, and unfeigned piety. Of such 
parents he was born at Rouen in 1599. Nothing is recorded 
of his early youth, except that it was well spent. There are yet 
extant forty-four Greek verses of no contemptible Character, 
composed by him at the early age of thirteen, and addressed 
to his preceptor, who deemed them of sufficient value to be 
prefixed to a Corpus Romanorum Antiquitatum, published in 
1612. These verses are of no small importance in tracing the 
literary life of our author, since they inform us that he was 
the cherished and grateful pupil of no less a scholar than 
Thomas Dempster. This man, a Scotchman by birth, a 
tutor in the University of Paris, was an object of admiration 
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with his cotemporaries for his extraordinary talents, his un- 
common boldness and great personal courage, and especially 
his extensive reading and astonishing memory. It is said of 
bin that he did not know what it was to forget, and that there 
was no passage or circumstance in any ancient author with 
which he was not perfectly acquainted. (/) The number 
and variety of his works prove the use which he made of such 
extraordinary endowments. To have been placed at an early 
age under the care of such a man was undeniably no small 
advantage to Bochart, and in all probability contributed 
greatly to form him to the character in which he afterward 
appeared. On the other hand, that such an advantage was 
not thrown away upon him, is evident from the fact that a 
man of such distinguished learning as Dempster was willing 
to prefix the commendatory verses of his pupil to one of his 
most elaborate productions. Shortly after the publication of 
those verses our author was removed to the College at 
Sedan, (g) He there studied philosophy under John Smith, 
a clergyman and professor of the institution ; and in 1615, 
sustained his public theses in that branch with much credit. 
These he dedicated in verse to his grandfather, Joachim 
Moulin, a pastor at Orleans, and to his uncle Peter Moulht, 
then resident at Paris. About the same time he also publish- 
ed several other minor poems, which do credit to his pro- 
ficiency in the Latin language, and the principles of its versi- 
fication. One in particular, bearing date 1616, is worthy of 
notice, as a remarkable instance of the same indefatigable in- 
dustry which adhered to him through life, and as exhibiting an 
extraordinary ingenuity Which, perhaps, contributed to lessen 
the value of the learned labours of his matarer years. A 
friend and classmate had published some theses De Mundo. 
Bochart, to do him honour, composed a copy ofcomplimen- 



(/> Bayle, Diet. Art. DEMPSTER. Not* E. 

($) He was probably residing at Paris, In the house of his ancle Peter 
Moulin, while he was under the care of Dempster. Mo Bin. ubi supra* 
p. 2. 
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tary verses, increasing in six lines from a dimeter to a fuH 
hexameter, and decreasing again to a dimeter in as many more, 
so as to form the superficies of a circle, 
scribed the whole, and this letter formed 
end of every line, (h) Some other con 
published in 1618, on occasion of the dep* 
noblemen from Sedan, display consideraL 
fication, and some invention, and prove 
Bochart's attachment to these lighter stud 
although he indulged in these amusements 
made theology the principal subject of hii 
it under the learned and celebrated James Capei. adohi i»ij* 
he left Sedan, and went, as nearly as Morin could ascer- 
tain (t) to the Protestant university at Saumur, there studying 
divinity under the famous Scotch divine John Cameron, who 
succeeded Gomar in his Professorship in that university in 
1618. The civil disturbances obliged Cameron to retire to 
London in 1621. Bocbart accompanied him, attending his 
private lectures there. According to Morin, (k) his stay was 
short, as toward the close of the same year he was at Leyden, 



(A) I insert this literary trifle, to convey an accurate idea of the la- 
bour which must have been wasted in its composition. 



*■ '" rbis orig "^^ 

/ rnatus, situs, ord 

7 lympus ipse in parvul 

/ rdine pin git ur hoc . libell 

/ nunc, quisquis es, aggredi cavet 

pemque potius, ferre si potes, felt } 

rbe vel extorris fogies, extorris olymp] 

rcusque solus supererit tibi miser j 

' [ Isace, metum mente repellit i 

rbem quippe tegit tuus umb 

rbis aderit tibi mutu 

pponesvalidum tu 

^ rbem inimic 



(i) Morin. ubi supra. (*) Mow*, ubi supra. 
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studying the Arabic language, and perfecting his knowledge 
ef Hebrew, under Erpeni us, the first Arabic scholar of his 
day ; and at the same time attending the theological lectures 
of Andrew Rivet. (/) If this be correct, Bochart must 
have visited England twice ; since it is certain that in 1622 he 
was studying at Oxford, (m) and in the Lent or spring term 
of the year was admitted a public student in the library of that 
university, at that time the accustomed resort of studious 
foreigners. The common complaint of continental scholars 
respecting the peculiarity of the English pronunciation of the 
Latin language was made by our traveller. A laughable oc- 
currenoe, which took place during his residence at the Univer- 
sity, afforded him, it must be confessed, some ground, A crea- 
tion of Doctors being about to take place, Bochart paid a visit 
to one of the Academical Senate fpr the purpose of obtaining 
admission to a sight of the ceremony. After stating his request 
with some urgency, he was no little surprized and mortified 
to receive for answer that * the Academical funds were at that 
time very low,' accompanied with the tender of a few crowns. 
The good doctor had been unable to understand the continental 
pronunciation of his visiter, and had only collected from his 
speech thai he was a foreigner in want of something. Accus- 
tomed, no doubt, to applications for pecuniary aid (for Eng- 
land was at that time noted for her liberality to needy scholars 
from abroad) he presumed the object of Bochart to be of the 
same kind, and framed his reply accordingly. The difference 
of pronunciation must have been great, which could so com- 
pletely interrupt communication between two persons well 
acquainted with the language in which they attempted to con- 
verse. The same difference exists to the present day, al« 
though it is impossible to prove that either of the modern me- 



(/) Rivet was Bochart's uncle by marriage with his mother's sitter; 
and subsequently displayed his esteem for his distinguished relative and 
pupil, by dedicating to him, jointly with P. du Moulijt, W. Rivet, and 
J. M.ps Lanole, his Catholieut Orlhodoxut^ in 1629. ^ 

(m) Anth. Wood. Fasti Oionienses. i. 158 

15 
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thods is conformable to the ancient pronunciation of the 
language. There is no plea for such an obstinate adherence 
on either side to peculiarities which deprive the Latin scholar of 
half the benefit of his acquisition, by taking from it the cha- 
racter of an universal language and general medium of com- 
munication between the learned. As the English, and those 
who in this country have followed their pronunciation, are the 
minority, it behoves them to cede to the generally prevailing 
custom, and render their own Latin intelligible when spoken, 
to the rest of the world, and themselves able to understand 
the conversation of foreign men of letters. 

Bochart, having spent his time abroad with pleasure and 
profit, was recalled to his native place by the death of his 
father, and the duties he owed to his widowed mother. With 
her he resided some time at Rouen, until the Reformed Congre- 
gation at Caen being deprived, by death, of one of its pastors, 
and hearing of the young Bochart's extraordinary talents and 
acquirements, unanimously elected him to supply the vacancy. 
He accepted the appointment, and consequently removed to 
Caen, which, excepting the short interval of his journey into 
Sweden, was his place of residence during the remainder 
of his life. The date of this settlement is not recorded, tat 
all accounts agree in speaking of its happy consequences ; and 
statingthat Bochart's assiduity and faithful attention to all 
the duties of the pastoral office quickly gained him a vary 
great degree of popularity. Preaching, in consequence of 
the peculiar, and perhaps undue, importance which is attach- 
ed to that ordinance by the reformed churches on the conti- 
nent, occupied a great proportion of his studies. As might be 
expected when a man of such abilities concentrated his exer- 
tions on a single object, he met with eminent success. Hfe 
discourses were warm and practical, while at the same time, 
according to Morin, (n) he displayed consummate ability in 



(n) I quote my author, because the assertion appears a little mar- 
vellous, and because his judgment may have differed from that which 
would have been formed in the premises by a modern sermon-criti**. 
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rendering them replete with learning, without in the least un- 
fitting them for popular effect, or rendering them above the 
comprehension of his people. 

But Bochart was not left long undisturbed in this happy 
and useful connexion. The plans which the wily Richelieu 
had set in operation were now beginning to take effect, an<J 
all things were fast ripening for the downfall of the re- 
formed religion in France. Among other indications of the 
approach of that event, was the appearance of a swarm of 
self-constituted pacificators, who, under pretence of seeking 
by the oft tried method of conference and disputation, to unite 
both parties, were in reality deepening the prejudices of the 
Romanists and exasperating their ill-will against the Protes- 
tant minority. A conspicuous place among these wranglers 
was held by one Veron, an ex-Jesuit, who, under authority 
of a royal licence, migrated from place to place, holding 
formal disputations with such of the reformed as he could 
persuade or tease into the measure. He was one of the set 
known in history by the name of Methodists, on account of 
their adopting and rigidly observing particular methods of con- 
ducting their controversies, which seemed to them best suited 
to effect their ends. His plan was to insist that his antagonists 
should make good their arguments and opinions, in every in- 
stance, by express and formal declarations of Holy Writ 
No inference or conclusion, however fair, no circumstantial 
proof, however strong, was to be admitted. ' You appeal to 
Scripture,' was virtually his language to Protestants, * and to 
Scripture we will go. But it shall be Scripture only, without 
the least aid of human reason in any way applied.' Of course 
there could be very little chance of failure in such a contest 
With all the advantage of the negative side of the question, he 
deprived his opponents of the use of the only evidence which 
they could, or desired to, bring in support of their affirma- 
tive, (o) This champion made his appearance at Caen in 



(a) Motmin. Hist. Eccles. p. 873. Simon Lettres Chokies, p. 212. # 
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1628, and with persevering industry tormented Bochart tifl 
he consented to a public disputation in the castle of the city. 
The Due de Longueville, at that time Viceroy of Normandy, 
and governor of the place, presided ; and a number of per- 
sons of distinction, with a great concourse of people, of both 
creeds, were present. The conference lasted nine days, and 
turned upon all the principal points in dispute between the 
Romanists and Protestants. Two secretaries appointed for 
that purpose, one by each of the contending parties, took 
down the arguments of the disputants, and at the close of 
each day's session, these were read before the president and 
the whole assembly, and signed by Bochart and his antago- 
nist. Notwithstanding all this formality, the conference, as 
fright have been foreseen, produced no good result Of course 
neither the Jesuit nor his friends admitted that he was worst- 
ed ; and yet Mokin asserts that he deserted the field of com- 
bat, leaving Bochart to finish by himself the third part of the 
disputation, as it had been previously arranged. The friendly 
biographer even breaks out in admiration of the wonderful 
work of Providence (' mirabili Providentiae divinae opera) by 
which the acts were prepared with so much formality, as it 
were merely for the purpose of displaying the superior learn- 
ing and ability of Bochart, and the just predominance of the 
good cause for which he was an advocate. It roust be con- 
fessed, however, that the advantage of the last word may have 
conduced a little to this apparent superiority, as Morin al- 
lows that the extraordinary acquaintance of Bochart with 
the fathers and Ecclesiastical History appeared principally in 
his additions to his arguments, made by him as they passed 
through the press, — which he was prevented from using in the 
debate by the procacity of his redoubtable antagonist ( !) : 
and that the main strength of the support of Protestantism 
lies in the last part, with which Veron had no concern* 
How, on the rule of disputing said to have been invariably 
observed by that Jesuit, opportunity was given to Bochart 
to display his learning in the fathers and acquaintance 
with church history, and, in particular, to adduce fifty testi- 
monies of the fathers of the first four centuries respecting the 
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Eucharist, — to bring more than three hundred proofs from the 
decrees of councils and canons of the church, of the falsity of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, — and to give a history of 
clerical celibacy through sixteen centuries, — it is not easy to 
imagine. But be that as it may, it is certain that no small in- 
crease of fame accrued to our author from his contest ; and 
that if silence is proof of defeat, Veron pleaded craven, by 
suffering his adversary's edition of the dispute quietly to take 
its course and enjoy its triumph, (p) The book was in French/ 
and, like most others of its kind, has been long since buried in 
obkvion. 

This incident was succeeded by an interval of quiet study 
of some years' duration. Not to say, with Morin, that Boch- 
art had instilled a fear of his talents and acquirements into 
the opposing party, it is more than probable that they had 
discovered that he was not the man to suit their purpose ; he 
was too well able at least, to defend himself and his cause, to 
afford them any hopes of giving him a downright overthrow ; 
and he was too cool in his temperament, and too much in- 
volved in erttdition, to indulge in any sallies of ill-temper 
which might give an opportunity of exciting prejudice against 
him. > He was consequently left to the peaceful discharge of 
his parochial duties, and cultivation of his favourite studies. 

However extraordinary it may appear, the pastoral duties 
of our author during this period were the occasion and the 
source of the monuments of wonderful erudition, which he has 



(p) So Moris explicitly, ubi supra, p. 4. ad im. Yet Rivet, in his De- 
dication of his Cnlholicus Orthodoxus to Bochart, implies the contrary. 
* Yon showed him * (Veron), says he, ' that he was ignorant in Greek 
and in Hebrew, and pot a bridle on his impudent sophistry, which he 
hm endeavoured to shake off by telling many lies (according to his cus- 
tom,) about his imaginary victories ; but wise men have not been de- 
ceived by them, and you have discovered bis vanity by your answer.' 
This looks as if Veron, so far from allowing himself beaten by his silence, 
had publicly claimed the victory, and had forced Bochart to assert 
his title to that praise by a printed answer. See Bayle, BOCHART. 
Note B. 
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left to perpetuate his fame. He undertook, and accomplished 

the composition of a course of sermons to his congregation on 

the book of Genesis, from the beginning < 

18th verse of the 49th chapter. These sei 

ten out with his own hand, he left among h 

his family. Bochart was not one who m 

self with a superficial or a partial view of ai 

engaged in the study of the sacred writings 

eliciting from them practical instructions 

could not pass over the difficulties which 

present, nor leave unexamined any, even tl 

respecting the facts which they contain. ' 

Paradise in the second chapter of Genesis 

closer investigation of the real situation o 

than had ever before been instituted ; whi 

treatise de Paradise terrestri, now extant, 

imperfect state, in the third volume of hi 

manner, tolmost every chapter presented son 

ed to be the themes of public discourses, ai 

sion for the exercise of his deep research ai 

tion. The chronology and geography of t 

•—its natural history, — the origin of the s 

places which it records, and the more intric 

history, were not matters to be neglected bj 

tor. While plainer, and perhaps more usefi 

the matter of his weekly instructions to the ] 

the favourite objects of his esoteric labour* 

was gradually accumulating the astonishing mass of learning, 

which he at length digested into his Sacred Geography and 

Hierozoicon. 

Morin, indeed, speaking with especial reference to the book 
named Phaleg, gives a somewhat different representation of 
the matter. * Bochart/ says he, * when he came to thfc 10th 
chapter, and by his method was obliged to explain the origin 
of nations as it is there narrated, bestowed all his powers 
upon the work, and spared no pains to collect every thing 
needful for the illustration of his subject, and to assure him- 
self that every thing which he asserted in the pulpit was true. 
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•ad capable of proof. 1 According to this view, we may sap- 
pose his people to have been weekly edified with the erudite 
discussions now arranged and condensed into a single work. 
In charity to the preacher I would fain believe this to be an 
incorrect account. Morin does hot pretend to have seen his 
discourses, and therefore may have founded his assertion mere- 
ly oil hk oftit opinion. (9) But an examination of the ser- 
mctas prefetched by the friends and contemporaries of Boch art 
will show, how contrary to prevailing custom such a proceed- 
ing on his part must have been, and how little likely it Would 
be to procure him popularity. The pulpit discourses of the 
age were inmost exclusively doctrinal, and never was there 
more of faction than they generally breathed. No doubt 
the cfermonfe of otir author partook of the predominant charac- 
ter, and we may charge it rather to his biographer's blind ad- 
miration of his learning than to his own utter want of judg- 
ment, thai he is represented as having preached his Phalxo 
piecemeal to a no doubt wondering, but surely spiritually starv- 
ing, flock. 

Eighteen years elapsed before these lucubrations were suf- 
fered to go abroad by their laborious author. At length, in 
1646, he was induced by the solicitations of his friends and 
learned correspondents, to commit the First Part of his * Sa- 
cred Geography ' to the press, at Caen, * whither a printer 
had been induced to come, from Sedan, for the express pur- 
pose of securing greater accuracy in its impression, t The 



(9) He merely says of them — *' excellehtissimis concionibns, quas 
menu sua ad verbum nitide descriptas suo ex unica filia nepoti Samuel i 
le Senr domino de Colleville in Parlamento Rotboma/ensi olim Sena- 
tori cum muitis aiiis scriptb auro contra aestimandis reliquit." — How 
weH they would deserve the epithet M. here bestows on them, if his ac- 
count of them Were correct, the reader is left to judge. 
.:* It was printed, at Bochart's own expense, with types purchased 
tor km, and by workmen in bis pay. Like most authors who publish 
for themselves, he was heartily tired of the undertaking before its com 
pletion. Ep. ad Voss. Opp. lit. 862. 

t And yet the editors of the edition published in 4to. at Frankfort, in 
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name Phalkg or Pkleg, that of the descendant of Stem, ia 
whose days the dispersion of mankind took [dace, was given 
to this part, to indicate its subject,— the origin of nations, and 
their derivation from the Noachitic stem, according to the 
table in the tenth of Genesis. 

The Second Part of the work was immediately after put to 
press, and appeared in the following year, under, the title 
1 Canaan,' expressing/ its relation to the settlements of the 
descendents of Canaan, and the vestiges of their wanderings 
and colonies, throughout the world. 

The work thus completed had scarcely had time to be- 
come known to the learned world, before it obtained for its 
author an extraordinary degree of fame and actihiration. * 
The subjects were comparatively new, at least in the extent 
to which he had carried his investigations. The treatment 
of them was ingenious. The arrangement was perspicuous 
and convenient And above all, the mass of learning brought 
to bear upon every point in the least connected with the ob- 
ject of the work was almost incredibly great. Erudition was 
at that period more in vogue than originality ; and research, 
not invention or discovery, was considered the proof of in- 
telligence. Accordingly Bochart, who seemed to huve read 
every thing that had been written on subjects which he dis- 
cussed, (r) and to have remembered all that he had read, was 
acknowledged as a genius of the first class, and took his sta* 



r 
1681, complain of 'infinitaS**A/u«'r«' in that of Caen:— to the rea- 
sonableness of which complaint I myself can tesUfy. 

* Its character and effects are well illustrated by an anecdote told by 
Huet of himself, which shows that in all human probability, we are in- 
debted for the benefit of his learned labours, to Bochart. " I was in- 
vited to resume the pursuits of general literature and antiquities, by the 
Sacred Geography of 8akukl Bochart, which then began to be pub- 
lished at Caen. By this rich store of Hebrew and Greek literature, I 
was not only rendered sensible of my own poverty, but was made 
ashamed of it ; so that I adopted the resolution to abstain from alt other 
studies until I might be reckoned not nninformed in- these." Comnv 
de Vita, Lib. i. Aikin's Mem. i. 31. 

(r) See Uoto (6). 
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tian, almost immediately, and without dispute, next the Scali- 
oers, Saumaisb, and the elder Vossius. (s) 

Of course, any reluctance to expose his productions to the 
judgment of the world that our author might have previously 
felt, was now completely overcome ; and he was inspirited 
to proceed with alacrity in the arrangement of his collections 
respecting the natural history of the Bible, preparatory to 
their publication as a connected work. 

While engaged in this, he received a flattering proof of the 
degree of estimation which he had obtained even among 
foreigners, in a correspondence which he had in 1650 with 
Morley, one of the chaplains of Charles II., at that time an 
exile from his throne. That divine, who was high in the con- 
fidence of his king, and at the Restoration was rewarded for his 
fidelity, and his share in that event, with the Bishopric of Win- 
chester, thought fit to consult our author as to the best method 
of reconciling the religious differences between the contending 
civil parties. The answer is a long and able letter, (t) writ- 



(s) As an instance of this, it appears from a letter of his to Saumaise, 
dated 1646 t that even before the Second Part of his work had yet appear- 
ed, he had been invited with some earnestness by that great man, to accept 
of a situation in the same university with himself. On consultation with 
hb friends, and examination of his present engagements, Bochart de- 
clined the offer. But coming, as it did, from a foreign country, from 
one of the most celebrated seats of learning then in Europe (the Uni- 
versity of Leyden) and more especially through the instrumentality of 
the most eminent scholar of hb time, it must be allowed to have been . 
no trifling honour. Boch. Ep. in Opp. m. 1161. A letter of Sarrau, 
the Parisian counsellor, to Saumaise (already quoted in note a ) dated 
March 15, 1645, speaks of the Phaleg as " Geographiae Sacrae illustris 
et nova tractatio," and goes on " majus nostro testimonium habet ab 
Ampttssimo Bienoiuo (Jerome Bignon, Avocat-general de France, one 
of the most learned and accomplished men of hb age) qui hodie mihi 
aifirmavit, Scaligerum, Drusium, Fuxlehum, prae hoc nostro ineptire." 
Bioirojr had himself written a Descriptio Terrae Sanctae, which obtained 
some celebrity ; and of course was qualified to pass an opinion on the 
subject. 

(() " Viro ampiissimo D. Morley, Regis Angliae Sacellano, S. Bo. 
cha&tus S. D. i. De Presbyteratu et Episcopate ; u. De Provocatione a 
jadicUs Ecciesiastpis ; m. De Jure ac Potestate Regum. Ci*domi. 4 Non. tt 
Mart 1650— Opp. Tom. m. 988— 10$3. Thb letter has given occasfcm 

16 
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ten with much caution ; and, making allowances for the pe- 
culiar opinions of the writer, much judgment and sound wis* 
dom. The claims of Presbytery and Episcopacy to a divine 
right and exclusive obligation : — the extent and limits of the 
rights of magistrates to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs ;— 
and the divine origin of the kingly power, with its claims to 
passive obedience ; and those of the subject, on the contrary, 
to a right of resistance and self-defence, were the subjects 



*i 



to some carious blunders. 8pixklius has given its title in one page 
(Inf. Lit. p. 922) and in the next, quoting a letter of Sarrau, in which it 
is mentioned by its tubject, laments that it has never been made public, 
(p. 923) and then again, in the errata, corrects himself by referring to a 
mere re-impression, as if it had then first appeared. Batls (Bochart. 
note C.) points out the inaccuracy of Spizelius in the second pas- 
sage, and is himself corrected by his translators (ed. Lond, 1735. u. 41.) 
with a reference to the Errata ; while both have overlooked the first 
passage in p. 922. Bayle's description of thb letter as about ' The au- 
thority of Kings and the institution of Bishops and Priests ' is very incor- 
rect, while that of Sarrau, as quoted by Spizelius, p. 923, * de nupero 
Regicidio Anglicano,' is still worse. This letter was published at Paris 
in 1650, in 18mo., and an edition, which the paper and typography show 
to belong to London, in 32mo., without place or date, bears the imprint, 
'juxta exemplar impressum Parisiis, 1650/* No doubt it was expected 
to have influence ; in France, in favour of the tottering cause of the 
Huguenots, by proving their moderation and their loyal submission^ 
* the powers that be, 1 — in England, by instilling moderate views into 
both contending parties, and arousing the nation to a sense of the 
criminality of the murder of their King. It was also reprinted at the 
end of the Frankfort edition of the Geographia Sacra, in 4to., 1681. 

A letter of very similar purport to this of Bochart, addressed by his 
colleague Du Bosc to Brevint, another of the chaplains of Charles II., 
and containing opinions very much resembling those of our author, 
may be found in Le Vie du P. du Bosc, par P. Le Gendre, Rotterdam, 
1694, p. 18—29. 

A correspondence of the same kind was held about 1680 by Coup- 
ton, Bishop of. London, with Claude, Le Moms, and some other dis- 
tinguished French Protestant divines. 



* It is potsibU, but, I think, not probable, that this edition is referred 
to by Spxzelids (p. 922.) when he says «• Paris, et Lugd. Bal. excusa 
An. 1650." . I rather think he speaks of one edition, published in the 
two cities simultaneously, as was at that time not uncommon. 
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which were submitted to his consideration. Taking into 
view his situation as an eminent member of a Presbyterian 
body, placed among men who were anxiously watching for 
any thing which might invoke him in trouble, and accelerate 
the ruin of his church ; it must be confessed that it required no 
small share of prudence and ingenuity so to frame his reply 
as, without displeasing those to whom he wrote, to give his true 
opinions, and yet bring no difficulties on himself by giving of- 
fence either to his brethren, or to their watchful adversaries. 
All this appears in his Epistle. He carefully holds the ba- 
lance of the contending parties, never suffering an undue pre- 
dominance in either scale, and at no time displaying any un- 
wary preference of any disputed point. He decides between 
Episcopacy and Presbytery by denying the exclusive claims 
of either, and maintaining that circumstances must decide the 
choice of either for an establishment ; hinting at the same time, 
that in England both might be allowed to exist, respectively 
prevailing in different sections of the country as the prevalent 
opinions differed. On the power of magistrates in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, he merely draws a distinction between the inter- 
nal government of the church — that which relates to spiritual 
troth and the salvation of souls, and its external administra- 
tion, or that which settles its form, provides for its mainte- 
nance, enforces its regulations, &c. : and then quotes the re- 
corded decisions of several Synods of the Reformed Church in 
Prance in favour of a joint government of the church and state 
in the latter. On the right of kings to the passive obedience 
of their people he is much fuller than on the other points, and 
maintains it with much warmth of expression and multiplicity 
of aigument. It was the interest of his church that her 
opinions on this point should be known to be entirely loyal, 
and evidently his own inclination accorded with that interest. 
In all this letter, there are much fewer traces of the multi- 
farious reading of the author than in any of his other writings. 
His language is more select and exact. His train of argu- 
ment is neater and closer than usual. I have dwelt the 
longer on it, because, although insignificant in bulk, and prin- 
cipally occupied on subjects of transient interest, it seems to 
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me better calculated than any of his other productions to do 
him credit as an original thinker, and wise and judicious man. 

In a letter written about this time to Saumaise, Bochart 
maintains the same opinions ; and while he expresses his satis- 
faction with the work of that celebrated writer entitled .' Pro 
Defensione Regis Angliae,' he manifests his own superior 
judgment, by declaring his disposition to acquit the English 
Presbyterians of any deliberate intention to destroy the king, 
and to consider them rather as deceived and hurried on, against 
their better intentions, by the duplicity and violence of the 
Independents. («) 

The year 1652 was the era of an occurrence of no small 
importance in the quiet and sedentary life of such a laborious 
student as Bochart. This was no less than a journey through 
Holland and Denmark, to the capital of Sweden, in company, 
with Huet, afterward the celebrated Bishop of Avranches. 
As early as 1650 the capricious and pedantic Christina, Queen 
of Sweden, whose hobby was at that time the higher branches 
of classic erudition, had, at the instigation of her counsellors 
Descartes and Saumaise, and her tutor Vossius, shown 
marks of singular respect to our author. Letters approv- 
ing of his works, and exciting him to continue the prepara- 
tion of the remainder for the public, and others inviting 
him to visit the royal court, were written by her learned 
friends at her command. These producing nothing but thanks 
and flattery from Bochart, at last Christina sent an urgent 
letter written with her own hand, intreating him to come 
without delay ; and at the same time caused Huet, then rising 
into fame as a man of extensive learning, to be invited to ac- 
company him. The measure was effectual. Such powerful 
solicitations could not be withstood. The good pleasure of a 
queen was not to be resisted, nor her favour to be trifled with. 
" In consequence of these allurements," says Huet, (v) speak- 
ing of Bochart, " though fettered by the public ministry of his 



(«) Ep. ad Salmasimn, 17 Mail, 1650- Opp. Tom. nx. c. 1161. s. 

(t>) Commentaria de Vita sua, Lib. it.— Annie's JVfemoirs of Hnel. 1. 120. 
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religion, and the attractions of a very affectionate family, and 
habituated to the pleasures of study and tranquil leisure, he 
postponed every consideration to the will of the Queen, and 
was not to be deterred, either by the length of the journey, 
the loss of time, or the inconvenience to his affairs." Yet 
these sacrifices were not repaid. The usual fate of applicants 
at courts was experienced by our travellers, and after all their 
relinquishments, and all their pains, they returned neither 
richer nor more honourable than they went, and well pleased 
to regain the quiet and peacefulness of their former situations. 
An intercourse of some weeks in Holland with Saumaise, 
Heinsius, and Isaac Vossius ; — a personal inspection of 
every thing worth seeing in the principal cities of Holland 
and Denmark, and in the capital of Sweden; — and some 
months' uninterrupted use of the valuable library collected by 
the Queen, and especially of its stores of Oriental learning, — 
were indeed, no small advantages, and perhaps well purchas- 
ed, even at the cost of the personal fatigue and other incon- 
veniences which they suffered. But certainly, with respect 
to its principal object, this journey was an egregious failure. 

Bourdelot, a French physician, had made himself neces- 
sary to Christina by his medical skill and perfect acquaint- 
ance with the arts of flattery. At the time of the arrival of 
Bocqart and Huet at her court, he was the prime favourite, 
and the direction of her regards was under his control.- Huet 
shall give his naive account of the influence of this man upon 
himself and his learned fellow-traveller. " As the Queen had 
thrown herself into a state of languor by her intense applica- 
tion to those studies, and was occasionally attacked by slight 
fevers, Bourdelot, in the first place, craftily attending to his 
own consequence and reputation, (w) removed all books from 



(w) He was himself illiterate, so far at least, as regards those deeper 
studies to which Christina had been in the habit of attending. Vet there 
is no need to impute to Bourdelot a sinister motive, as Huet has done, 
prompted by bisaffectkra for bis belovedstadies. The physician may have 
been sincere in his advice, and the circumstances of the case render it 
very probable that he was so. 
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her sight, and denounced certain danger to her life should she 
persist in literary pursuits. He then, in private conversations, 
insinuated that a learned woman was regarded in a ridiculous 
light by the elegant ladies of the French court And as he 
besides amused her with his pleasantry and jocularity, he 
gained so great an ascendancy over her youthful mind, that 
she began to lose all relish for serious learning. For the dis- 
position of Christina was so flexible and wavering, that she 
entirely depended upon the opinions of others, especially of 
those who had acquired her esteem by any species of merit." 
"And now, having by the advice of Bourdblot laid aside 
her studies, and indulged in leisure and relaxation, by which 
iter health was somewhat amended, she declared herself not 
only cured, but preserved from death by his means ; and from 
this period she gave so much credit to this buffoon, that she 
almost repented of having learned any thing. This circum- 
stance destroyed almost all the pleasure of our journey ; and 
was the cause that Bochart, invited with so much earnest- 
ness as it were from another world, was not received accord- 
ing to his merits. Nor did we doubt that this was to be im- 
puted to Bourdelot, who considered it as his interest to 
banish learned men from court, lest his own conscious igno- 
rance should be rendered apparent by the comparison." (x) 
" Bochart was not received according to his merit, 9 ' says 
Huet : this is but a faint representation of the truth. His 
welcome amounted at most to a free admission to the royal 
library, and a maintenance, during his residence at Stock- 
holm, at the Queen's expense. It is true, he was several times 
admitted to her presence, but the circumstances rendered 
these interviews so far from honourable, that, to say the least, 
they must have covered him with ridicule. At one time, the 



(x) Some allowance mast be made for Host's prejudices. The 
faprices of Christina may have had as much to do in the dismissal of her 
guest, as the intrigues of her Physician. But it was less discreditable to 
himself and Bochart, and more comfortable to their feelings, to attri- 
bute it to the latter. Host Comm. de Vita sua, lib. n. Ann's 
Mem. 1. 149. ?. 
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The learned world, however, have cause to rejoice at thitf 
unlucky visit. During the researches of our travellers in the 
library at Stockholm, Huet found a manuscript of some parts 
of the Commentaries of Origen upon St. Matthew, and of 
his work on Prayer ; and, at the earnest solicitation of Bo- 
chart, consented to transcribe it, and undertake its publica- 
tion.^) To this we owe his learned and valuable Origeniak a, 
and the excellent edition of all the remains of Origen's exe- 
getical performances to which it is prefixed. Bochart him- 
self also employed his time very profitably in the acquisition 
of Oriental learning, with which he afterwards enriched hi© 
Hierozoicon. (c) 

The time of Bochart's return to Caen is not recorded ,- 
but it is certain that he staid longer than Huet, since the lat- 
ter took with liim as a travelling companion a young man of- 
noble family, who had been intrusted to the tutelage of Bo- 
chart ; but, tired of his tutor's long stay in a country whose 
manners and climate were disagreeable to him, gladly placed 
himself under the charge of Huet. (d) During his absence 



Frenchmen, who presumed not a little on her preference of foreigners, 
when they expected to entertain her with a satire on her own country- 
men. French petulance has seldom appeared in more striking colours." 
f Mem. of Huet. Note. i. p. 183.) This piece of thoughtless levity 
was certainly not worthy of the author of the letter to Morley. 

(b) Huet. Coram, de Vita sua, Lib. n. Aixik's Mem. of Huet, i. 152. 
Morin. de Clar. Bochart. p. 6. 

(c) He had referred to this object as one reason for his accepting 
the invitation of Christina, in a letter to Vossius, some time before the 
commencement of his journey. (Ep. ad Voss. Opp. in. 1163. s.). The 
library of Christina had been enriched with the Oriental collection of 
Gaulmin, at that time perhaps the best in Europe. Very likely, to 
the use made of its stores by Bochart during bis Swedish visit, we owe 
the peculiar richness of his Hierozoicon in Oriental criticism and quota- 
tions. 

(d) This was Peter Cahaignes de Fierville, of Caen, of a family dis- 
tinguished both for learning and nobility. His being entrusted to Bo- 
chart is no sinall evidence of the reputation of the latter for general 
accomplishments as well as mere erudition. Huet, Comm. Lib. i. $. xz. 
Axxur's Mem, of Huet. i« 159. comp. p. 20, 89. 
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on this journey, our author received a flattering testimony of 
the estimation in which he was held at home, by the election 
of himself and the companion of his travels to be associates 
of a literary society then just formed at Caen, comprising no 
small proportion of the talents and learning of France. (/) 
Of this society he continued an active and eminent member, 
honoured and beloved by his associates, and industriously en- 
gaged in the prosecution of their common objects, till the 
very hour of his death, which happened at one of their in- 
formal meetings, (g) 

When at length he had returned and settled in his ordinary 
routine of employment, Bochabt recommenced the prepara- 
tion of his Hikbozoicon for the press with renewed ardour, 
deriving additional encouragement to diligence from the con- 
siderable augmentation which his materials had received from 
his Oriental studies while in Stockholm. But he was not 
long permitted to devote himself to this favourite occupation : 
a aeries of untoward events occurred, which distracted his at- 
tention, and retarded almost half a score of years the com- 
pletion of his work, (A) 

The first of these interruptions was his election to repre- 
sent the Reformed churches of Normandy in a national synod 
held at Loudun. (t) The perilous aspect of the times, and 



(/) The provincial town of Caen contained at that time a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of men eminent in one or other department of 
learning. See an enumeration of those who constituted the Society 
or ' Academy ' referred to in the text, with some account of their lives 
and literary characters, in Hubtu Comm. de Vita sua, Lib. iu. (Anna's 
Memoirs of Hoar, u 207.) and in Aixut's Notes (i. 295. ss.), 

(g) HeiT. Comm. de Vit sua, Lib. xv. (Aikih's Mem. u. 40.) 

(a) It was more than half transcribed July 10, 1669 ; and Bochabt then 
wrote to Vossius, at that time in Holland, requesting him to negotiate 
with some printer in that country for the publication of the work. Ep. 
ad Voss. Opp. Tom. in. c. 862. 

(t) It assembled on the 10th of November, 1659, and remained ex- 
actiy two months in session, closing on the 10th of Jan. 1660. This 
was the last General Synod of the Reformed Church in France that 
was permitted to assemble. Bbroit Hist de l'Edit de Nantes, Tom. 
iu. p. 306. ss. Quick's Synodicon. u. 601—696. 

17 
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numerous difficulties and dangers with which those of hi* 
communion were surrounded, rendered this station peculiarly 
important and delicate at that period. According to his bio- 
grapher, Bochart discharged its functions with uncommon 
prudence and dexterity in the transaction of business, (k) and 
returned with no inconsiderable increase of reputation. 

Not long after his release from this engagement, he was 
brought into still more unpleasant employment by the assaults 
of the Jesuit, De la Barrb, upon his church. The Second 
National Synod of Charenton, held in 1631, had passed a de- 
cree admitting membersof the Lutheran Church tp communion 
with the Reformed churches in France, if desiring, upon a 
mere attestation of their belief in the Articles of the Augsburg 
Confession. (/) At the time, this decree had given much oc- 
casion of remark to the advocates of the Church of Rome ; 
some regarding it with a jealous eye, while others considered it 
as indicative of a disposition on the part of the Protestants to co- 
alesce with the Church of Rome, inasmuch as the admission of 
persons maintaining the doctrines of consubstantiation to com- 
munion seemed a considerable approach towards agreement 
with the advocates of fransubstantiation. (m) But now this 
matter was revived by La Barre with an entirely different in- 
tention. He laid hold of it as a proof of the rancorous enmity 
to the Church of Rome entertained by the Reformed, who 
would admit to their communion foreign religionists differing 
from themselves respecting very important articles of faith, 
and yet refused that mark of brotherly kindness to the pro- 
fessors of the established religion of their couutry. His ob- 
ject was, avowedly, to excite the indignation of the latter 



(Jc) The only mention of him in the Acts of the Synod, is as chairman 
of a Committee appointed to see that all editions of the Geneva Transla- 
tion of the Bible, of the Metrical Version of the Psalms, of the Liturgy, 
and of the Book of Discipline, were printed conformably to the standard 
copies. Qdick's Synodicon. n. 562. 

(/) Quick's Synodicon. iu 297. 

(m) Bzroit. Hist, de L'Ed. de Nantz! Tom. u. p. 524. Bosscjkt. His*. 
des Variat. des Prot. ix. 328. ss. 
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against the Protestants, and so to procure a reduction of their 
privileges. Bochaht undertook to counteract this effect, by 
refuting the Jesuit, and showing the entire dissimilarity of 
the cases which he had so invidiously placed in apposition. 
This, according to Morin, (n) he did both in words and writ- 
ing. If he published any thing upon the subject,(o) it must have 
been of little magnitude, and transient interest ; as not even 
the title has been handed down. Yet it must have caused 
a material interruption to his studies, since, although his bio- 
grapher assures us he found it an easy task, and obtained 
a cheap victory over his antagonist, yet, as the same writer 
shrewdly observes, " Bochart did not know how treat a 
theological topic cursorily, but gave the utmost completeness 
to his discussion of every subject which he undertook, and be- 
stowed all his powers upon it, whatever might be its nature. 79 
Bochart had again resumed his wonted studies, and had 
actually commenced the publication of his Hierozoicon in 
London, and was engaged in the laborious work of correcting 
the press, and making out the full indices with which it is ac- 
companied, (p) when another, and still greater hindrance in- 



(«) Morotus de Clar. Boch. p. 7. 

(•) Batlb says expressly " he published a piece in 1661 against the 
Jesuit La Barb*." But as I have learned not to put implicit confidence 
in the accuracy of Batxe, I think it probable he may have misunder- 
stood lfouir, and carelessly said thb on hb authority. • 

(p) There are no less than seven, more than usually full and accu- 
rate, indices. The distance of Bochart from the place at which his 
work was printing, obliged his bookseller to send a number of proof 
sheets at once, which required immediate attention, that so large a 
quantity of type might not be kept out of use. It is easy to conceive 
how greatly such occasional influxes of employment, demanding much 
care and considerable time, must interfere with his heavy stated duties. 
Moon (ubi supra, p. 7) impliedly attributes the whole labour of correc- 
tion to Bochart ; but B. himself, in the end of his Preface, says that the 
London publisher provided correctors of the press ; complaining, how- 
ever, that they had rendered him much more disservice than assistance. 
He promises a statement of this from the corrector himself, which ought 
to follow on the neit page, but in the Leyden edition of 1712, is want- 
ing, that page being blank, although the catchword «Ebu-' (probably 
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terVened. One of his three colleagues, M. Le Couteur, traa 
a clergyman of the Isle of Jersey, who had gone into exile on 
the dethronement of his king. On the Restoration, hi* 
fidelity was rewarded with the Deanery of his native Isle, 
and in the close of the year 1661 he vacated his place in 
Caen to take possession of his new dignity. This threw an 
additional portion of pastoral duty upon Bochart at a time 
when it was peculiarly inconvenient. To relieve himself from 
this burthen, he persuaded Af orin, then pleasantly settled m 
the vicinity of the city, to assume the share of duty relinquish- 
ed by Le Couteur, performing the public services of one 
Sunday, and two week-day evening lectures, in the month. 
But scarcely had this arrangement been effected, when the 
two remaining colleagues of Bochart were suddenly remov- 
ed from their stations ; the eldest, Beaumont, (the Senior 
Pastor of the church) by death ; the other, the celebrated Dc 
Bosc, by banishment, procured for him by the malicious ac- 
cusations of those who rejoiced to wound his religion in his 
person. (9) Thus left alone in the pastoral charge, our au* 
thor, with some difficulty, procured the dismission of Morin 
from his former cure, and obtained him for his colleague at 
Caen. Even then, the important duties of their station re- 
quired the whole of their united labours, (r) and compelled 



the beginning of the usual caption of an advertisement, 'Erodi to Lec- 
tori ' ) occurs on the bottom of the one immediately preceding. 

(9) He was banished to Cahors, April 2, 1664, being accused of 
speaking injuriously of the Romish religion, by an apostate Protestant 
surname d Pokmier. Vie de P. nu Bosc. p. 32. 

(r) In a letter dated Sept. 15, 1664, which manifests both the atten- 
tion of our author to the general affairs of bis congregation, and his af- 
fectionate solicitude for his valuable colleague, he declares : " Notre 
pauvre Eglisc seroit en effet ruinee si on vous mettoit ailleurs: car vous 
saves que je me vieillis, et ai bien encore ie meme courage, mab non 
pas les memes forces qu* autrefois; et ne pourrois gueres longtems 
subsister dans le travail et chagrin que j'ai, qui me mine Ie corps et 1'* 
esprit Ce n'est pas que je n'aie beaucoup de soulagemeht de M< 
Morin, qui est un hotnme fort actif ; mais tant y a que nous ne sonunes 
que nous deux, et qui! n V a plus personne qui nous leeoure : et eft 
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Boch art for a period to relinquish all attention to his literary 
pursuits, (s) 

A short time sufficed to demonstrate the innocence of Du 
Bosc, and procure a repeal of his sentence, with permission 
to resume his former situation. (/) He was triumphantly re- 
ceived by his people and his brethren in the ministry, (u) and 
by no one, probably, with joy greater than that of our author, 
who, besides participating in the common causes of exultation, 
was thus released from his extraordinary avocations, and en- 



Vetat ou est notre Eglise, et toute noire Province! nous avons deux fois 
pins d'affaires qu'a rordinaire," Lb Gbivtil Vie de P. du Bote, 
p. 378. s. 

(#) Monro expressly states the imprisonment of Du Bosc as one ob- 
stacle to Bochart's attention to his Hierpzoicon ; and his opportunities 
of knowing the truth were too great to allow a suspicion of inaccuracy. 
Otherwise, as the Dedication of the work bears date March 1663, a 
Whole year before that event, and as the title of the book is dated 
1664, which would scarcely allow any time for attention to it after the 
liberation of Do Bosc, it seems probable that the work was completed 
before Bochart was deprived of the assistance of his colleagues. 
Probably the dedication was written soon after the work was put to 
press; and when Bochart's attention to Joe correction of the press was 
interrupted, his place was supplied by the correctors whom he mentions 
in his Preface. This last circumstance, too, may perhaps account for the 
incorrectness in this edition complained of by Do**, who says St was 
printed " splendide satis, sed admodum vitiose.' Bibl. Theol. p. 16*7. 

0) By a Lettre de Cachet dated Oct. 16, 1664.— Vie de P. do Bosc. 
p. 41. s. 

(«) One method of demonstrating this joy was so singular, that al* 
though irrelevant, I cannot pass it by. There was a gentleman in the 
province, who, although himself of the Romish religion, end Withal a 
very irregular liver, openly professed a very great respect for the able 
pastors of the Reformed persuasion, and especially for M. Dc Bosc. 
On the evening of his return this gentleman prepared a sumptuous sup- 
per, and Inviting two Franciscan friars notorious for their attachment 
to the bottle, plied them so freely as to cause the death of one of them 
upon the spot ! The next morning he called on Du Bosc, and de- 
clared that he had thought it his duty to sacrifice a monk to the public 
joy; and that although a Jesuit would have been a much more suitable 
victim, he hoped his offering would not be unacceptable, because it was 
merely a Cordelier ! Vie de P. Do Bosc. p. 44. s. 
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abled to resume his literary labour, and very speedily com* 
pletc the publication of his ' opus magnum/ the Hierozoicon. 
The work thus ushered into the world placed the key-stone 
to the reputation of its author, and is indeed his masterpiece. 
For varied learning, general interest, and practical utility in 
sacred criticism, it excels its predecessor as much as it does 
in magnitude. As the expectations of the learned had already 
been excited, and kept, by the circumstances which retarded 
its appearance, a considerable time in suspense, it created less 
sensation than the Phaleg ; but its permanent popularity has 
been even greater than that of the latter, (w) Yet even this 
did not satisfy Bochart's desire of usefulness. He regarded 
it merely as the second part of a design of which the ' Sacred 
Geography ' formed the first, and the third was to consist of 
a treatise on the Plants and Gems of Scripture, probably of 
equal magnitude ; at any rate of an equal extent of research 
and variety of erudition. The plan was to be completed by 
a dissertation on the * Terrestrial Paradise,' for which he had 
already prepared the materials, and even put them into some 
kind of order, although not such as would fit them for publi- 
cation. But these plans were never to be completed. We 
know of their existence only by some scattered intimations, 
andbysome disjointed* and unfinished fragments preserved 
for us by the diligence of his biographer and the editors 
of bis collected works. 

It had pleased God to cast the lot of Bochart in troublous 
times; and although he accomplished very much notwith- 
standing their interference with his studies, yet the rapid in- 
crease of difficulties towards the close of his life prevented his 
completing all that he had designed to do. The machina- 
tions of the Romish clergy for the destruction of the Protest- 
ant cause in France grew every day more numerous, more ex- 
tensive, and more successful. New pretexts were daily in- 



(u) It was published in fotto, with the imprint, ' London, 1664.' The 
Oriental characters throughout the work Were printed with the types 
cast for the London Polyglot. 
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vented for infringement on the stipulated immunities of the 
Reformed, and the most artful measures adopted to prepare 
the way for a total annihilation of their religious liberties. In 
such a crisis, it was the plain duty of every member of that 
communion to devote all his influence and talents to the sup- 
port of its sinking cause, and to consider himself as set apart 
for the one object of the maintenance of religious liberty and 
a true and uncorrupted faith. 

Almost the last labour of our author's life was devoted to 
this cause. One favourite mode of oppressing the Reformed 
adopted by the Romish clergy, was, to deprive them of their 
churches on false pretences. The Edict of Nantz had se- 
cured to the Protestants the enjoyment of their religious pri- 
vileges, and exercise of their religion, as then established. 
This was construed to precludelhe formation of new congre- 
gations, and the erection of new churches, except, by permis- 
sion, to supply the place of old ones fallen into decay or 
otherwise rendered useless for public worship. On this pre- 
tence, the Protestants were continually vexed with prosecu- 
tions alleging that one or pther of their congregations or 
churches had been formed or built since the passage of the 
edict. Such a charge was brought by the Bishop of Bateux 
and some Benedictine monks, against the church at Caen ; 
and it became necessary for Bochart and his colleagues, with 
their flock, to defend in a civil court their right of existence 
as a congregation. False evidence and forged documents 
were no uncommon resources of the Romish party in such 
suits ; and they were plentifully employed in the present in- 
stance, (x) The patient research, multifarious erudition, and 
habits of keen investigation, of Bochart, rendered him pe- 
culiarly fit for the detection and exposure of such forgeries, 
and were, most usefully for his congregatipn, employed in 
that task for the remainder of his days, although he did not 



(x) A pathetic statement of the situation of the oppressed Protestants 
of Normandy, with particuUr reference to the suit at Caen, occurs in a 
letter of Bochart to James Cafel, bearing date April 19, K565. Opp. 
Tom. ul c. 834. 9. 
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live to witness the victory which he materially contributed to 
procure. 

fie found time, however, during these more necessary ayo- 
cations, for occasional essays in his favourite studies, as a few 
of his minor works still extant prove : his long and able loiter 
to Louis Capel on the agency of the Serpent in the Temp- 
tation bears tfate April, 1665 ) another on the pronunciation 
of Chaldee and Syriac, and the utility of the study of Arabic, 
is dated January, 1666 ; and his last literary labour, a long 
letter to Huet in defence of the Protestant doctrine of the 
Eucharist, and in proof that it was maintained by Oriqru, (y) 
was composed only a few days before his death* 



(y) Huet bad transcribed the Commentaries of Obioest from a 
Manuscript in the Royal library at Stockholm, at the request of Bo- 
chart. Soon after their return to Caen, Bochabt consulted his Iran- 
script for the purpose of attentively perusing a controverted passage 
relating to the Eucharist, which had already afforded occasion for much 
debate. Huet, in revising this transcript, had discovered what he thought 
an omission in copying, and had supplied it from a manuscript in the 
library of the king of France. This supplement considerably altered the 
sense, and that, too, in favour of the Romish church. Bochart, on pe- 
rusing the passage, discovered the alteration, and without delay, warned 
several of his learned friends, by letter, that implicit reliance was not 
to be placed in the edition of Origen which Host was then about to pub- 
lish. The latter considered this as an imputation upon his honesty ; 
and after expostulating with Bochart without obtaining satisfaction 
(via. a retraction of his warnings) broke off the close intimacy in which 
they had lived till that time.* Still, an occasional correspondence 
on the subjects of their studies and interchange of mutual civilities, 
continued; and it appears that the subject which bad produced their 
difference was not excluded from farther discussion. The last letter, 
mentioned in the text, was probably a continuation of that discussion* 
although it took a wider range, applying the authority of Origen in 
support of the Protestant opinions respecting the invocation and wor- 



* This, however, may have been only a pretext; since Huet con- 
fesses, that one principal reason of his leaving Sweden before Bochart, 
Was the fear that his close intimacy with that divine would bring him 
into trouble with bis Romish friends. Comm. Lib. It- fin. (An*** 1 * 
Memoirs, 1. 159. s.) 
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The long and laborious life of this learned man was brought 
to a characteristic close in the year 1667, in the midst of an 
active and green old age. Three several times in the course 
of six months he had been suddenly and alarmingly attacked, 
by a temporary cessation of the heart to perform its functions, 
brought on, as his physicians assured him, by excessive study 
and abstinence from personal indulgence. Each time, how- 
ever, he speedily recovered perfect health, and was promised 
by his medical advisers a complete recovery from his affec- 
tion, by means of the use of wine, and careful attention to 
stated times of relaxation. But on the 16th of May, 1667, a 
fourth attack proved instantaneously fatal. He had risen, 
according to his custom, very early, and had spent the morn- 
ing in his study, writing to some friends, and pursuing his 
wonted labour. After a moderate dinner, he had gone out, 
accompanied by M orin, to the College (Collegium Sylvanum) 
where his only grandson, (M . de Colleville, the son of his 
only daughter, afterwards Counsellor in the Parliament of 
Normandy) that day maintained his philosophical theses. 
Prom three to five in the afternoon the old man attended to 
those exercises, and enjoyed himself in receiving the congra- 
tulations of the Faculty of the College, and others present, 
upon the excellent performance of his grandchild. Thence 
he proceeded, still accompanied by M orin, to the house of 
the learned and noble De Brieux, where, it being Monday, 
the stated day of session, the Literary Society (or Academy) 
of Caen was to meet. There he parted with his faithftil 
friend and colleague, but was gladly and affectionately re- 
ceived by his fellow associates of the Academy. He had re- 
ceived a letter from Bouteroue, a learned traveller and 
medallist, and member of the Chambre des Accomptes at 
Paris, requesting information as to the country and value of 
the small coin known in trade by the name of Marbotins, and 
proposed this question as a proper subject for the considera- 



ship of angels, as well as their doctrine of the Eucharist, the only topic 
originally in dispute. Audi's Memoirs of Huit, i. 216. 366' n. 41. 

18 
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tion of the Academy. Several members had given different 
opinions, when Bochart proceeded to declare his own, that 
the coin was of Arabic origin, (z) He was beginning to state 
his reasons, when a sensation of choaking seized him: he 
drew one breath, exclaimed * Mon Dieu, ayez misericorde de 
moi ! ' and instantly fell down, insensible, in faint convulsions. 
Morin was immediately sent for ; and on his arrival, found 
his colleague in the midst of his astounded literary associates, 
gasping for breath, and almost dead. He had the dying man 
removed into aji adjoining chamber, and there, to usetiis own 
expression, * endeavoured to attract his notice by ardent 
prayers to God.' This was so far successful, that he opened 
his eyes, fixed them on Morin, then raised them to heaven, 
and closed them, to open them no more. After about half 
an hour of continued suffering, he ceased to breathe. Thus 
died, as he had lived, in the midst of learning, and in 
the discharge of social duties, the learned, the great, Bo- 
chart. He had not yet completed his sixty-eighth year. 
Although he may be comparatively said to have reached 
a good old age, yet when we consider the vast quantity 
of reading which must have been necessary to furnish him 
with the almost countless quotations in his works ; the volumi- 
nous nature of those works themselves ; — and his acknow- 
ledged faithfulness and assiduity in the discharge of his duties 
as a pastor and as a defender of the liberties of his church ; — 
we shall be astonished that he could have done so much in so 



(z) A striking exemplification of * the leading idea ' is afforded by 
Morin's relation of this event He had been long on terms of the 
closest intimacy and friendship with Bochart, and evidently enter- 
tained a sincere affection for him. His acconnt of B.'s illness and 
death is interrupted, every five or six lines, with exclamations of grief 
and tender regret. Yet he scarcely allows himself time to relate the 
circumstances of Bochart's decease, before he flies off into a disserta- 
tion of half a folio page upon the true nature and origin of the coin 
which occupied the latest thoughts of that learned man. After he has 
entirely exhausted his erudition upon the subject, he returns to the re- 
lation of some circumstances attending the death of Bochart, and 
breaks out afresh into expressions of lamentation. So completely para* 
mount was his love of learning ! 
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short a time. An ordinary life might have been industriously 
employed in the preparation of either of his great works ; and 
that man would be said to have lived a useful life who should 
have done no more than Bochart performed in the discharge 
of his parochial duties, in his defence of the doctrines of his 
church against Veron and La Barre, in his participation in 
her legislative councils, and in his assertion of her rights against 
the unjust pretensions of the Bishop of Bayedx. 

It has been mentioned, that soon after his connexion with 
the church at Caen, Bochart commenced a course of sermons 
upon the book of Genesis. It was a somewhat singular coin* 
cidence, that he brought them to the middle of the last chap- 
ter but one of the book, after a duration of at least five and 
twenty years, only the week before his death ; and that the 
veiy text on which he had prepared to preach the Sunday fol- 
lowing his decease, was the 18th verse, " I have waited for 
thy salvation, O Lord." 

The following description of his person and character is 
translated from Morin, who certainly enjoyed great oppor- 
tunities of forming an accurate opinion respecting both. 

" His figure was good, although of a middling size. He 
was rather agile than otherwise, and occasionally walked with 
considerable rapidity. His head was well shaped, with hair 
rather scanty, and, before it became grey, of an auburn 
colour. A broad and prominent forehead, large and hand- 
some eyes, florid cheeks, and slightly distended nostrils, were 
so many signs of an ardent temperament. His mouth was 
small and well formed ; and a pleasing symmetry was con- 
spicuous in his whole countenance. 1 ' (a) 



(a) It would be difficult from this description to recognise the face 
prefixed to his Hwrwtncon, and, in e very handsome engraving, to the 
edition of his collected works published at Leyden, in 1712. In that, 
the character of the French face seems to be mingled with that of the 
inhabitant of the Upper Rhine. ' A rather low and retiring forehead, 
and somewhat prominent eyes, a large and thick nose, high cheek-bones, 
square and projecting maxillae, and a compressed mouth, altogether, 
convey to the beholder the idea of a man of no extraordinary talent, 
but of dogged perseverance* and of rather amiable disposition. 
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"As to hi* manners, they were benign, harmless, and bene* 
volent He was inclined to gaiety, and easily irritated, but 
his anger subsided spontaneously ; and while it was never 
aroused by any thing but vice, seldom extended to the actors 
even of that. His constancy and fidelity in friendship, his ex- 
traordinary humility, meekness, and kindness towards every 
one with whom he was connected, and his sincere piety united 
with the most fervent zeal, were beyond all praise, and will 
remain a perpetual example, as well as source of admiration, 
to his pious friends." (6) 

This is scarcely, if at all, overcharged. Almost every thing 
that we have remaining of Bochart is evidence of his mo- 
desty, kind dispositions, and readiness to oblige. His minor 
works are almost all written at the request, and for the benefit, 
of some learned friend. His few remaining letters show the 
warmth and delicacy of his friendship, and bear testimony to 
his extraordinary circumspection and good temper, which 
could enable him so long to retain the friendship of the jealous 
and rancorous Saumaise, at the same time, with that of his 
bitter adversary Vossius ; while he himself was in reality a 
formidable rival to both, and must have been recognized as 
such by men so tremblingly alive to the loss of literary pre- 
eminence as they. Even his larger works are striking proofs 
of his modesty, having been published only at the earnest 
solicitation of men most eminently qualified to judge of their 
real merit, after repeated delays, and with no parade of 
anxiety respecting their reception. From all we can learn, 
he seems to have committed them to the doubtful tide of pub- 
lic opinion, in simplicity of heart, as his tribute to the instruc- 
tion of mankind, without an anxious thought respecting their 
reception, or one glance at their probable effect upon his cha- 
racter and reputation. 

It would be superfluous to say any thing respecting the 
erudition of Bochart, after what has been already brought in 
evidence upon the subject. In Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chal- 



et DftCltr.BocH.p.86.0. 
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dee, and the Rabbinical dialect, he may be considered as a 
perfect scholar. Few attain a more thorough knowledge of 
the Arabic apd Syriac languages than he possessed. The 
Aethiopic he first made himself acquainted with by means of 
the Prodromus of Athanasius Kircher, and afterwards 
studied under Ludolf, who resided as his preceptor for some 
months under his roof. Of this and the Punic, however, he 
never accounted himself master, although his knowledge of 
them was equalled by very few, until toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, when the materials and means of informa- 
tion had exceedingly increased. Of the modern languages, 
after the fashion of the day, he knew only his native tongue, 
and never attained to any degree of elegance of composition 
even in that 

His correspondence was widely extended, and maintained 
with the most eminent scholars of his day, but apparently 
never very large. Among the great number of letters of 
learned men of that age which have been preserved in various 
collections, we find very few traces of Bochart ; and about 
thirty epistolary disquisitions on matters connected with the 
subjects of his larger works, were all that the industry of 
Morin, Leusden, and Villamand was able to collect for 
publication. Saumaise, the elder Vossius, M. Tapin, a Pas- 
tor of Normandy, M. Herault, a Pastor of Normandy, 
Etienne Lemoine, Sarrau, Segrais, Michel Fauquet, and 
M. C arbonel, a Counsellor at Paris, are the persons to whom 
they are addressed. 
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Part II. His Works. 

If extended and lasting celebrity, and almost unqualified 
applause, constitute a reward for labour, few have ever been 
better remunerated for their efforts in behalf of theological 
literature than Bochart. Yet perhaps no author whose 
works have attained the rank of standards is so little read, so 
generally unknown, by those who quote and praise him at 
second-hand. He affords an admirable instance of the value 
of praise from men themselves praiseworthy — * laudari a viro 
laudato/ Only men of extensive learning are fully qualified 
to judge of the merits of Bochart ; and by these he has al- 
ways been placed so high in the scale of literary merit, that 
it has been impossible for the crowd, who follow them at 
humble distance, to avoid bestowing on Jiim their feebler suf- 
frages. Hence the universality of his fame and acknowledged 
merit. 

He has not, however, been without his enemies. That 
caustic critic, Father Simon, has most severely censured him 
on more than one occasion, with what degree of justice it will 
be more proper to examine in another place. Others have 
not been wanting to take up the charges brought by Simon, 
and to a greater or less extent, renew them against our au- 
thor. He has still escaped, and his reputation ha* scarcely 
received a blemish from all the attacks which have been made 
upon it 
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It would be presumption to sit in judgment upon such a 
writer ; but a review of the plan and execution of his works 
may enable us with some degree of justice to appreciate his 
value. 

The first published, and in some respects the most valua- 
ble, production of Bochart is his Geooraphia Sacra, com- 
prised in two independent treatises, under the titles of Pbalbo 
and Canaan. 

The subjects of this work are, the regions expressly or 
tacitly mentioned in the Scriptures ; the dispersion of the sons 
of Noah, and the origin of nations ; and the navigation, com- 
merce, colonies, language, and learning of the Phoenicians. 

The method of the author in the apportionment of this ex- 
tensive field of inquiry is certainly deserving of much praise. 
A general division distinguishes what relates exclusively to 
the Phoenicians from the remainder. The latter, under the 
title of " Phaleg, sive de dispersione gentium e Babylonia fac- 
tum, et divisione terrarum inter Noae posteros," is first in 
order, and occupies four books. The former, in two books, 
constitutes a second part, entitled " Canaan, seu de coloniiset 
sermone Phoeiricum." 

The Jir st book of the First Part is occupied with disqui- 
tions respecting Noah and his family, and the traces of them 
supposed to be discoverable in heathen poetry ; concerning 
the construction, voyage, and landing, of the ark ; concerning 
the relative situation of Armenia and Babylon, and the pro- 
gress of the descendants of Noah to the latter place ; and 
concerning the wonderful circumstances related of the city 
supposed to have been founded there by them. The second 
book treats of the settlement of the posterity of Shem ; the 
third of that of the sons of Japhet ; and the fourth of the 
children of Ham and their residence. 

Ike first book of the Second Part relates to the intercourse 
of the Phoenicians with other nations, and to their colonies ; 
the second treats copiously of the remaining traces of their 
language and literature. 

In filling up these outlines, Bochart has found, or made, 
occasion tb discuss the origin, site, language, customs, religion. 
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and ceremonial observances, of almost every ancient nation, 
and to describe the natural features, boundaries, climate, and 
divisions, of the several countries which they inhabited ; — 
we might say, without much exaggeration, of the whole an- 
cient world. He gives his reasons, or quotes his authority, for 
every assertion, at the utmost length ; and in so doing, displays 
a depth of research, and untiring perseverance in investiga- 
tion, which are perfectly astonishing. The most recondite 
sources of information appear familiar to him. The his- 
torical and geographical writers of antiquity are examined 
with scrupulous minuteness and accuracy ; and not even a 
line of their poets, pertinent to his subject, has escaped Ins 
observation. At the same time he manifests an extensive and 
intimate acquaintance with the best modern writers on the 
topics of his book, which were extant in his day. 

Throughout the whole of the work, he contrives to con- 
vey an astonishing mass of historical information relating to 
the rise and progress of kingdoms, the establishment and in- 
crease of religions, the source and substance of the mytholo- 
gical fables of the ancients, and almost all the minor branches 
of Jewish and heathen antiquities. The author's plan in con- 
ducting his inquiries, is, in every instance, to examine : 

1. The sound and form of the names of the nation in ques- 
tion. To this examination he attaches great, probably too 
much, importance. Yet he is not blindly led by mere fancy, 
as some have preposterously asserted, but lays down several 
very judicious cautions, (a) which prove the justness of his 
notions on the subject, however he may have failed in some 
respects in practice. 

2. The coincidences of general, appellatives in sound or 
form with names of particular places or persons belonging to 
the nation bearing such appellatives. To this species of evi- 
dence the remarks just made apply with greater force, as it is 
certainly more precarious than the preceding. 

3. The significations of names ; which he considers as sel* 



(«) Praefat. in Pbaleg. Opp. Tom. in. p. 38. 
19 
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dom entirely destitute of meaning. Here, too, it must be 
confessed, he is too apt to catch at overstrained coincidences, 
and attach an undue importance to insignificant or isolated 
facts. 

4. The existence of $ynonyms, in Scripture or elsewhere ; 
which often create confiision, and yet not seldom, if properly 
examined, afford considerable light. 

5. The descriptive epithets and characteristics ascribed to 
various countries and nations ; and the accordance or dis- 
agreement of Scripture with profane authors in these. 

6. The productions of a country ; the predominant occu- 
pations of its inhabitants ; and the principal articles of its 
commerce. 

7. The prophetical and historical accounts in Scripture 
and profane authors. 

8. The natural and political connexions and alliances of 
nations. 

9. The respective situations of countries, especially with 
reference to Judea. 

10. Their several boundaries, as laid down in Scripture, or 
learned from other sources ; and 

11. The name, situation, and remarkable circumstances in 
the history of the mountains, rivers, lakes, towns, &c. in every 
country. 

On all these points he derives his information from the Sa- 
cred books themselves ; their commentators and versions in 
every language ; almost every ancient writer in Greek, La- 
tin, or the Eastern languages ; and the philological research- 
es of the most learned and judicious of the moderns. His 
quotations are made at full length, in the original languages, 
with a punctilious nicety and attention to the integrity of the 
text. He is, in general, cautious to avoid reliance upon mu- 
tilated passages, or such as are not in themselves entirely per- 
tinent, and applicable when taken in connexion with their 
context. In his choice of authorities he displays a nicety 
even more than usual in his age. Although the nature of his 
subject led him into the mist of mythological and poetic fabfe, 
he resisted every temptation to accept the guidance of (he 
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ignes fatui of supposititious relics of antiquity. The Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha ; Berosus, as now extant ; the pretended 
Thaut, or Hermes Trismegistus ; the Argonautics of Orpheus ; 
Dares Phrygius ; Dictys Cretensis ; the forged Etruscan 
antiquities ; and the Sibylline oracles ; he rejects, on the most 
solid grounds. He disproves the pretensions of Zoroaster to 
great antiquity ; and shows that the writings under his name 
are spurious. Sanchoniathon he only admits after a strict and 
able examination of the evidence in his favour ; and then, with- 
out reposing implicit confidence in his translator, Philo-Byb- 
lius. 

Such were the materials and execution of a work which left 
behind it at an immeasurable distance all that had previously 
been written on the same subject ; and which for upwards of a 
century maintained, without an attempt at rivalry, the rank of 
sole standard in that branch of knowledge. While its me- 
rits were thus acknowledged, its faults were not unseen. 
Father Simon tauntingly declared that the greater part of 
the contents of the * Phaleg ' were mere conjectures, (b) and 
that the remainder of the work was filled with uncertain ety- 
mologies ; (c) and Wolf {d) and Dorn (c) repeat the charges. 
Yet at the very time, these critics allow that the conjectures 
themselves are often happy and of no small use ; (/) that the 
work so perfectly illustrates its subject as to leave nothing 



(6) " La plus-part de ce qui est rapports — dans la Phaleg— n'est sou- 
vent appuyg qua sur dcs conjectures." Simon. Hist. Crit. du V. T. 
Liv. in. c. xx. p. 481. ed. Rot. 

(c) " En effet, si Von excepte la premiere partie de son Phaleg, queya 
t' II dans le reste de ce livre— que des etymologies et un amas confus de 
literature, qui n'est le plus souvent gueres a propos !" Simon Rep. a la 
Def. des Sent, de quelq. Theol. HoU. p. 72. ed. Rot. 

(d) Boca- in Geographia Sacra— praecipue etymologiae, ut in aliis, 
ita hie quoque, rationem habuit." Wol t. Hist. Lex. Hebraic, p. 239. 

(a) "Quanquam metis plerumque nituntur conjecturis." Dornii 
Bibl. Theol. Crit. P. n. p. 167. 

(/) " Ces sortes de conjectures sont quelquefois utiles, en ce que si 
vous ne decouvrez pas toujoursla verite, au nfeins pent on se precaution- 
ner pour ne pas tomber dans l'erreur." Simon. Hist. Crit. da V. T. ubi 
snprs. 
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more to be done ; (g) and that its conjectural disquisitions are 
replete with usefulness, and lead directly to the truth, {h) 

In the year 1768 the learned and indefatigable Michaelis 
commenced the publication of a work upon the Geography 
of the Old Testament, with especial reference to the 10th 
chapter of Genesis. Vastly as the * subsidia ' were increased 
in number, great as had been the progress of theological 
science during the century and a quarter which had elapsed 
since the publication of Bochart's Geography, he did not 
deem it possible to supersede that work. On the contrary, 
lie gave the strongest testimony in its favour, by taking for 
his own production the modest rank of a Supplement. " The 
matter," says EicnuoRN, in his biographical notice of Mi- 
chaelis, (i) " had already been excellently handled by Bo- 
chart, who had left scarcely any thing to be done in the way 
of illustrating names from the ancient classics, the Versions of 
the Bible, or the Arab writers. But one source of informa- 
tion subservient to his purposes, which had at that time already 
been partly opened, — modern travels in the East, — he had 
disdained to use: and, on the other hand, he abounded in 
etymologies, and often changed questions of historical re- 
search into mere etymological inquiries. Since the time of 
Bocbart, moreover, Assemanni had laid open a new and 
rich field of geographical discovery, of which no one had a? 



(g) Boch. in Geographia Sacra, Iocorum nomina in sacro codice oc- 
corentia, ita illustravit, ut aliis otia fecerit." Wolfr/s, ubi supra. 

(h) Cumulatiasimae doctrinae volumina sunt, in quibus magnum diffi- 
cillimorum Scripturae V. T. Iocorum numerum dilucidc unique explica- 
vit. Et quanquam f &c — eae tamen ita sunt comparatae, ut summa ex 
inde ad lege at es redundet utilitas, etregia ad veritatem via digito quasi 
commonstretur." Dorn. ubi supra. 

(i) Eichhorw's Allg. Bibliothck der Bibl. Literatur. B. m. s. 849. f. 
The title of Michaelis' work was ' Spicijegium Geographiae Hebrae- 
orum extcrae post Bochartum ' n Ptes. 4to. Gottingae, 1768—70. It 
gave occasion to another by Jo. Rkinhold Forster, under the title of 
• Epistolae ad J. D. Michaelem, liujus Spicilegium Geographiae He- 
braeorum exterae jam confirmaotes, jam castigantes., 4to> Gottingae. 
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yet been able to make use. Michaklis was desirous to 
make trial how much light could be elicited upon this part of 
the shades of antiquity from the^^travels and the writings of wide*** 
learned Syrians. He wished to sift the Etymologies of Bo- 
chart, and to reduce their application in geographical investi- 
gations within narrower limits, and especially to give to such 
investigations more of the character of historical research." 

Many systems of Sacred Geography have been written 
since that time, some of great value, and certainly far prefer- 
able to Bochart's for ordinary use : but his still maintains its 
character as a standard book of reference and ultimate au- 
thority, and is universally allowed to merit at least the praise 
of being " a very learned compilation," though by some it 
may be thought to be a overfilled with bold hypotheses." (k) 

The Geographia Sacra was first printed, each part sepa- 
rately, at Caen, in folio, in 1646. This edition is neither neat 
nor accurate. The Phaleg was republished at the same place 
in folio, in 1651. (I) 

The whole work was reprinted at Frankfort on Maine, in 
4to., in 1674, and again m 1681 ; and in the collected works 
of the author, in folio, at Leyden, in 1692, and in 1707. 

This is undoubtedly the masterpiece of our author. It is less 
behind the advanced state of modern science than either of 
his other productions. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that its subjects are of such a nature as to require little 
more than accuracy of research and patient investigation, with 
ordinary critical abilities for the management of materials 
thus obtained ; and they admit of but little novelty of dis- 
covery. The arrangement of the work, too, is more perspt- 



(k) a Eine sehr gelehrte, aber mitkuehnen Hypothesen ueberfuellte 
Ztuammenstellung." Gesknics. Art. Biblisebe Geographic, in Allg. 
Enc (Bibel, Leipzig, 8vo. 1823, p. 206. not. 35). 

(0 BAYtB ( Diet Art. BOCHART, Note C. ) with his usual flip- 
pancy, questions the accuracy of Sir Thomas-Pope-Blount, who men- 
tions this edition, because he (Bayle) had never seen it ! I have both 
seen and used it. It appears to be a mere reprinted title, and is some- 
times bound up with the older edition of the ' Canaan. 1 
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cuous, and its execution more correct, than that of the Htero- 
zoicon. 

Nevertheless, the latter appears tq have been the favourite 
of the author, who bestowed more pains upon it, and occa- 
sionally speaks of it as his ' magnum opus.' It certainly has 
secured for itself a greater share of public favour, as the num^ 
ber of editions and abridgments plainly testifies. Perhaps 
we may attribute this to the greater degree of interest taken 
in its subjects, and, in some measure, to its containing more 
original discovery that has maintained its value. In variety 
of learning, and multiplicity of quotations, especially from 
Oriental writers, it undoubtedly much exceeds the Geo- 
graphy ; and this was sufficient, at the time of its publication* 
to secure it a superior degree of admiration, (m) which may 
have been handed down, while the cause has ceased to exer- 
cise any influence. 

An incredible* degree of labour was bestowed by Bochart 
upon this work. It occupied his leisure time for nearly twenty 
years, of which the two that he spent in Sweden were devot- 
ed almost wholly to researches on its subjects, principally in 
the noble Oriental library at that time in possession of Chris- 
tina. The diligence with which he examined the minutest 
subjects may be inferred from the fact that in a letter written 
about that time to Huet, he called the attention of that learn- 
ed man to a passage consisting of only two words, illustrative 
of a subsidiary argument in some portion of his work, and ac- 
tually requested his assistance in the examination of so minute 
a point, (n) 
By way of displaying fully the merits of this fruit of many toils, 



•(m) " Bochartj Hierozoicon, summo studio conscriptum opus, quod 
rocrito thesaurum quemdamexquisitae et profunda* eruditionis dixeria." 
Boddai Isagoge. i. 275. b. — " Stupendum illud opus Bocharti de ani- 
malibus Sacrae Scripturae." Wolpius. Hist. Lex. Heb. p. 67. 

(n) The passage in question was the words IIt£r/*» ititt*»*, in the 
poem of Paul Silintiarics on the Pythian thermae, contained in the 
Greek Anthology. Huetii Comm. de Vit. sua, Lib. in. (Aran's Host, i. 
212.) 
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Bochart himself prefixed a perfect syllabus of its contents, in 
the shape of a preface, of sixty-three closely printed pages. In 
this he also fully states his views, and enters into some vindica- 
tion of the manner iiLwhich he had endeavoured to carry them 
into effect. His design in the work he represents as twofold : 
first, to ascertain the animals designated by names used in the 
Scriptures ; and secondly, to describe those animals, their ha- 
bits, residence, and peculiarities, and to explain the manner 
and occasion of their introduction in the sacred books. He 
traces the peculiar necessity of the first species of investiga- 
tion to the disuse of the Hebrew language, and the perfunc- 
tory discussion of subjects of natural history in the Scrip- 
tures, the only authentic depositary of that language. The 
want of evidence whicji these causes create, he continually en- 
deavours to supply from other Oriental languages, and from 
the supplementary testimony of the ancient versions and com- 
mentators. In his time, few subjects connected with the 
Scriptures had received less attention than their natural his- 
tory, and the number of errors in this department was pro- 
portionably great. Of course it became the business of Bo- 
chart to notice and refute them, which he does at length, 
and with such ability, that Simon, who is unwilling to concede 
to him any other merit, is under the necessity of allowing that 
in this respect his work is useful, (o) 

In this preface, our author represents as one important ob- 
ject of inquiry, the reasons why the several names of animals 
occurring in the Scriptures were given to the creatures which 
they respectively designate. He assumes that the Hebrew 
was the primeval language ; — that Adam gave names to all 
the animals ; — that he possessed an accurate and intimate 



(o) " Ao moios petit on se precautionner pour ne pas tomber dans 
Femur : et e'est en quoi le — livre qui traite des animaux dont il est parte 
dans l'Ecriture peut beaucoup servir ; car bien qu'ou ne scache pasau vrai 
les noma d'une bonno partie des animaux dontil est fait mention dans 
la Bible, il donne quelquefois asses de lumiere pour exclure de certains 
animaax, auxquels ces memes noms ne peuvent convenir." Simok, Hist. 
Crit. da Vieut Test. Liv. m. c. xx. p. 481. ed. Roterd. 
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knowledge of their natures ;— and that he intended to convey 
all, or a portion, of that knowledge, in the names given them. 
Either of these assumptions it would be difficult, not to say 
impossible, for him to prove. The rule which he has founded 
on them has given occasion to much unnecessary disquisition 
in his work, and to the indulgence of some almost ludicrous 
fancies, (p) 

The Hierozoicon, like the Geography, is divided into Two 
Parts, each containing several books, in all, ten in number. 

The first book opens with a general introduction to the 
subject, and, ancient precept to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, * orditur ab ovo,' affording no small occasion of sneering 
to that critic-general of beginnings, Father Simon. The au- 
thor treats of animals in general, — their origin, nature, and 
use. According to his usual method, the discussion opens 
with an examination of the word animal (rm, £*>",). In this 
he spends some time to show that life is attributed to plants as 
well as animals ; and quotes for that purpose the Scriptures, 
Jewish Commentators, and Heathen Poets. The bearing 
which this might have upon the precept of Pythagoras pro- 
hibiting the use of any living thing for food, introduces that 
philosopher, and a discussion of his opinions on the subject. 

The grand divisions of the animal kingdom are next laid 
down, and the several systems of subdivision stated. The re- 
lative station of animals in the creation ; their subjection to 
Adam, and their reception ( of names from him, are then as- 
serted. On the assumption that the names now extant are 
those which were then given, a long digression is entered into, 
to prove that the Hebrew names of animals are indicative of 
some quality in the animal itself, or circumstance in its habits. 
Thus concludes the introduction to the work. 



(p) The bog, for instance, he supposes to be called Tift, on account of 
the smallness of its eyes, because in Arabic JJ^- means to have small 
eyes:— just as if the Arabic word were not derived from Tin ; as we now 
speak of ' having pig's eyes • '—The dog, too, is to be called 3^3, from 
3 wj, translated by Jerome Uncinum, and the Arabic cp^Jk^haVpago ; 
because he holds any thing in his jaws as if it were in a pair of tongs ! ' 
Hieroz. Lib. 1. c ix. p. 61. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 
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The next three books relate to quadrupeds. 

The second book contains the history of the domestic qua- 
drupeds introduced in Scripture, of which ten sorts are enu- 
merated. Their names, habits, peculiarities, uses, and pro- 
ducts are discussed at length. The accounts of them con- 
tained in the writings of the ancients and Orientals are col- 
lected. Events in sacred history in which they had a share 
are recounted and examined. Miracles relating to them are 
investigated. Laws having any reference to them are stated 
and explained. Mythological allusions are elucidated and 
applied to the illustration of sacred history. Proverbs in 
which these animals are introduced, occurring either in Scrip- 
ture or in the eastern languages, are collected and explained. 
Figurative expressions, drawn from their appearance or habits, 
are enumerated and elucidated. In fine, all the passages of 
Scripture in which mention of them occurs are recounted, 
and if difficult, cleared up. 

The third book treats of the wild quadrupeds mentioned in 
Scripture, of which twenty-seven sorts come under observation. 

The method is the same as in the last book (which, indeed, 
is nearly uniform in all the succeeding books) but, if possible, 
more particular, in proportion as the little known of the ani- 
mals in question renders the subject more difficult ; and on 
account of their more frequent introduction in metaphorical 
expressions. 

Book the fourth relates to oviparous quadrupeds. Those 
noticed in the sacred books are few in number, but they have 
created more difficulty than any other branch of the natural 
history of the Scriptures. They were almost entirely un- 
known, until the learned researches of our author threw new 
and copious light upon the subject, derived, in a great mea- 
sure, from the writings of the Arabians. The confusion among 
the principal versions in modern languages, in rendering the 
names of these animals, is amusing. Six animals are named 
by Moses, Lev. xi. 29, 30, all of which Bochart has proved 
to be different species of lizards, and has been followed in his 
opinion by the most eminent Hebraists. Of these the 

20 
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first, 3 v, has been called a toad, a tortoise, and a sort of 
shell-fish. The second, npjtt, a newt, a species of locust, 
a spider, a winged reptile, a castor, and an otter: tte 
third, ro, a chameleon, a tortoise, a snail, a squirrel, and 
a crocodile : the fourth, n*oS, a sort of salamander, a species 
of amphibious animal (latacem), a mouse, a spider, a newt, 
and a lizard : the fifth, coin, a snail, a rat : the sixth, notfjp, 
a chameleon, a mole, and a rat. From such perplexity has 
the laborious investigation of Bochart delivered us f In all 
such cases, he patiently examines and refutes the variant mis- 
interpretations, before he proceeds to establish his own, which 
he generally does by numerous and pertinent proofs from 
Oriental writers. 

With the fourth book ends the First Part of the work, or 
that relating to quadrupeds. 

The Second Part comprises six books. Of these the first 
two relate to birds. 

The first, or fifth of the whole work, contains the history of 
those designated as clean in the Mosaic law. 

The sixth book treats of the unclean birds, twenty in num- 
ber, in the order in which they are recounted, Lev. xi. 13, 
Deut. xiv. 2. 

The seventh book relates to reptiles generally: but by far 
the largest portion of its contents is occupied by the several 
sorts of serpents mentioned, or supposed to be mentioned, in 
the sacred books. 

The eighth book gives an account of insects, with even 
more than ordinary diffuseness. 

The ninth treats of aquatile animals, of which but few are 
mentioned in the Scriptures : and of the productions of the 
ocean, such as pearls, the purple-fish, amber, &c. 

The tenth and last division of the work discusses the ac- 
counts of fabulous animals transmitted by the ancients and 
Oriental writers, mention of which, although not made in the 
Scriptures themselves, repeatedly occurs in the ancient ver- 
sions. Among these our author reckons the ant-lion, now 
well known, and by no means considered as uncommon. 
Beside this, the goathart, griffin, phoenix, syrens, lamia. 
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satyrs, fauns, onocentaurs, and hippocentaurs, are introduced. 
Every thing related of them is collected ; their non-existence 
is proved ; and the true meanings of the passages into which 
they have been improperly introduced by the ancient inter- 
preters, are given and defended. The whole concludes with 
a similar notice of some fictitious animals of the Arabian na- 
turalists, not in anywise connected with the Scriptures, but 
introduced by Bochart to show that he did not place an im- 
plicit and blind confidence in those from whom he had bor- 
rowed so extensively, and derived so large a proportion of 
his discoveries. 

Simon, while party feeling led him to depreciate the merits 
of Bochart, showed his usual sagacity when he fixed upon 
the destruction of prevailing errors as the principal utility of 
his Hierozoicon. It cleared away the rubbish that ages had 
been heaping upon its subject, and if it did not always bring 
to light a perfect structure in its stead, we should remember 
that * non omnia omnes,* and that none but a Hercules could 
have so completely removed the accumulated filth. The very 
list of the more important errors which Bochart enumerates 
as corrected in his work, and which have since been acknow- 
ledged, almost without exception, as such, is appalling. One 
species of the same animal has been mistaken for another; 
animals of the same general class have been interchanged ; 
beasts have been taken for birds, for insects, and even fishes ; 
and the names of animals have been mistaken for those of 
places. Under these four classes of misinterpretations he ar- 
ranges a list occupying nineteen folio pages. It is important to 
recount these particulars, because we cannot properly appre- 
ciate the value of the Hierozoicon without an idea of its ef- 
fects in this respect If it had contained no original views, 
nothing meriting transmission to posterity, its author would 
have deserved well of biblical students for all generations, for 
his exploits in the demolition of ancient prejudice and error. 

But the work has its uses, and claims to notice, on its own 
account. It would not be saying too much to assert that 
two thirds of all the explanations of Scriptural names of ani- 
given by Bochart, have been adopted by the ablest 
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Orientalists since his time. The treasure of zoological language 
which he has gathered from Oriental writers has been drawn 
upon by every philologist of note, and is yet unexhausted. 
The information which he has collected from the same sources 
respecting the appearance, habits, and products, of animals 
residing in the East, has been in the main confirmed by the 
researches of modern travellers. He has afforded the key to 
many discoveries which have been made in later times, and 
assisted men of perhaps less learning and abilities to proceed 
farther than he had done himself. In his preface he claims 
to have thrown light upon many parts of Holy writ by his in- 
terpretations of single passages and whole phrases ; and it is 
undeniable that he deserves great praise on that account 

Many explanations of passages formerly considered diffi- 
cult, which are now universally received, and familiar to the 
merest tyro, owe their origin to him. Many which for a time 
were esteemed improbable, have gradually acquired an esta- 
blished authority. Many, yet the subjects of a difference of 
opinion, are nevertheless espoused by most learned and judi- 
cious critics. 

. On the whole, the character of this work cannot be better 
given than in the words of Gesenids, certainly a competent 
judge. " The work of Bochart is in the highest rank of 
classics in biblical Zoology. Its author was one of the greatest 
Oriental philologists of modern times. In this production he 
has made use of every thing that could be furnished by the 
most extensive etymological knowledge of the Oriental lan- 
guages, by the Arabian natural historians, and by the ancient 
versions and classical writers, for the elucidation of the names 
of animals which occur in Scripture, and of all the passages 
of the Bible which have any reference to Zoology. Yet per- 
liaps etymological disquisitions are too prevalent in the 
work." (7) 



(9) " Fuer— biblische Zoologie besitzen wir ein hoechst klassisches 
Werk von Sam. Bochart, einem der groessesten orientaliscben Philolo- 
gen der neuern Zeit, worin alles aufgeboten ist, was die autgebrett- 
e*te etymologiach® Kenntnto der orientalfrcben Sprachen, wa« arab- 
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The Hierozoicon was first printed at London, by Allestrey, 
the publisher of the London Polyglot, and with the oriental 
types used for that noble work, in 2 volumes folio, in 1663. 
This edition is spoken of as being splendid, but by no means 
accurately printed, (r) 

As early as 1675 it was reprinted with more care, in folio, 
at Frankfort on the Maine. It was again republished in the 
author's collected works, at Utrecht, in 1692, and at Leyden, 
in 1712. 

In 1686 there appeared at Frankfort, in 8vo., an abridgment 
of this work by Jo. H. Mahjs, of Giesse, who took the liber- 
ty of frequently correcting his author in supplementary notes, 
which, however, were of no great importance, (s) In 1690 
it was again epitomized by Stephen M. Vesceus, or Veczci, 
a Hungarian, and published in 4to., at Franeker. 

In 1793, the younger Rosenmueller superintended the 
publication of a new edition in 3 vols. 4to., at Leipsic. But 
he destroyed its value to the accurate philologist, by mutilating 
the work at pleasure, and making additions of his own with- 
out distinction from the original text. This excited consider- 
able clamour at the time, (t) and although the book was in- 
' trinsically valuable to the biblical student, it has never obtain- 
ed a full circulation. 

Something of a different nature had previously been at- 
tempted by F. J. Schoder, who published at Tubingen, in 
8vo., in the years 1784, 1786, three tracts, entitled « Specimi- 
na Hierozoici ex Sam. Bocharto aliisque virorum commenta- 



ische Naturhistoriken, die alten Versionen und kl assiken Schriftsteller 
• zur Erklaerung der vorkommenden Thiernamen und aller auf Zoologie 
irgend Bezug habenden Bibelsteller darbieten, und nur die etyraolo- 
gische Ruecksicht vielleicht *u sehr vorherrscht."— Art. Biblischf, 
Gzografhh in der Allgem. Encyklopaedie (Bibel. S. 215.) 

(r) " Splendide satis, sed admodum vitiose." Dork, ubi supra. 

(s) a Animadversiones momenli sunt exigui;" says Dorn, ubi 
supra, p. 167. But Fabricius, Bibl. Antiquaria, p. 499. appears inclined 
to allow them more value. 

(I) See Neuestfaeologisches Journal, herausg. von Ammo*, HAiia*™. 
und Pattlits : vi B. S. 684. ff 
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riis et itineranis compositi.' In this the matter furnished by 
Bochart was worked up together with that obtained from 
other sources, into a new form, and the editor made himself 
responsible for all. The want of a favourable reception, or 
some other unknown cause, prevented the completion of this 
work, which certainly possessed the merit of a good design 
and well laid plan. 

The Hierozoicon of Bochart formed only a single divi- 
sion of a work which he had sketched out to himself, to com- 
prize an entire system of the natural history of Scripture. 
The vegetable and mineral kingdoms yet remained to be ex- 
amined, and presented fields of investigation at least as broad 
and difficult as that already explored. It is certain that our 
author did at one time intend to complete this plan, as he re- 
fers to a forthcoming work on the Plants of Scripture, in a 
passage of the Hierozoicon. (u) Some disjointed fragments 
left behind him (v) prove that his researches had been com- 
menced, and give us ample reason to lament that circum- 
stances prevented their completion. He had also begun a 
work on the Gems of Scripture, a subject even to this day 
almost wholly shrouded in gloom and difficulty; and, ac- 
cording to Morin, had collected a considerable quantity of 
materials, which he was continually increasing in the course 
of his multifarious studies. How far he had progressed to- 
wards a perfect work is unknown, for his collections perish- 
ed with him. (w) 

Beside these larger monuments of his industry and learning, 
our author produced a considerable number of minor pieces, 



(u) Ft. ii. Opp. Tom. ii. p. 647. So also Fabricius Bibfiotheca Aft- 
tiquaria, p. 501, on the authority of £. Bekzel in Actls Literarife Sue- 
ciae, Ann. 1721. p. 157. 

(») ' An Dudaim sint tubera. Ac. ad Geit. xxx. 14. Opp. nr. 866*. ss. 
De variis Mannae speciebus &c. Ibid. p. 871. De voce Talfnudica Col- 
cha, ad Let. xix. 19. Ibid. p. 880. De vocum 193 e t ftJVW, signi- 
ficationibus, Ibid. p. 916, and, Quid sit Kjxaion de quo lofrA, iV.6. Ibid. 
917. ss. 

(to) Morw. de Vita Bocharti, p. 6, Brauitcus de Vest. Saeerd. Lib. n. 
c.yiii.p.637. 
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of which such as could be . recovered by the diligence of the 
editors, have been published in the thin} volume of his collect- 
ed works. 

Of these it will be impossible to give any detailed account 
They are fifty-three in number ; five being tetters to Saum aise 
and Vossius, and the remainder critical remarks upon several 
works, and dissertations of various length addressed to several 
of his friends, principally in answer to queries put tahim, or 
in compliance with requests for assistance in the examination 
of particular topics. Most of these were hastily written, op 
the spur of the moment, and many of them in French, whence 
they have been translated into Latin by the editors. Of 
course, they afibrd no fair specimens of the abilities of the 
writer. Yet, such as they are, scarcely any one of them 
can be read without deriving from it some curious remark 
or profitable information, often on subjects of even more 
general interest than those discussed in the larger works. 

The most important are ; the Notes on the work of Stephen 
or Byzantium iiffi IIoXsuv ; the Defence of the Geographia 
Sacra against some objections urged by Saumaise ; the Let- 
ter on Regal and Ecclesiastical power, already noticed ; the 
treatise on the coming of Eneas to Italy ; the letter in ex- 
planation of the article of the Apostle's Creed, "He descend- 
ed into Hell ;" and a treatise on the temptation of Eve by 
the Serpent, addressed to James Capel. 

The dissertation on the landing of Eneas in Italy, in which 
Bochart asserts that no such event did ever happen, and 
at the same time, excuses Virgil for having founded his 
poem on the popular error, was written at the request of the 
poet Segrais, in French, and published as a prefatory ap- 
pendage to the translation of the jEneid by that writer. John 
Scheffer, a friend of Bochart, translated it into Latin, and 
published it separately, at Hamburg, in 12mo., in 1673. 
Thence it was adopted into the collected works of the au- 
thor, (x) 



Or) See a list of tbe authors who have espoused the opinions main- 
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The brief essay on the ' Descent into Hell,' contained in 
a letter to Tapin, I have little hesitation i$ pronouncing 
the very best among all our author's works. There is less 
display of learning, but there is a condensation of fact, and 
solidity of judgment, which are of far more value. Excepting 
a single argument, with which the piece concludes, it con- 
tains nothing which is not in the greatest degree pertinent to 
the subject, and important. All the erroneous views are 
treated of, and solidly refuted, in a few sentences. His own is 
given, and established by cogent proofs, in as little space. It 
is perhaps the best compendious essay among the multitudes 
which have been written on the subject, (y) 

To pass an accurate opinion upon the literary character of 
Bochabt, and especially on his merits as a Biblical Philolo- 
gist, would be a work of no small difficulty. There are, 
however, a few traits which can hardly pass unnoticed, and 
indeed, have been made ground of serious objection against 
his writings. 

It is impossible not to charge him with an excessive iif- 
fuseness and discursiveness. His learning is a deluge rather 
than a noble, fertilizing stream. He buries his subject under a 
massy pile of erudition when he should have raised a substan- 
tial and convenient structure. His works are magazines of 
learning, to which it is scarcely possible to add ; but whence 
very much might be subtracted, and the reader be rather a 
gainer than injured by the operation, (z) Simon long ago 



tained by Bochart in this little treatise, and an account of the answer 
to it by T. Ryck, in Fabricii Bibliographia Antiquaria. p. 216. 

(y) It is mentioned by Dorn, Biblioth. Theol. Crit Part 11. p. 451. 
who, however, misrepresents B. as maintaining the article to mean a 
mere state of death ; whereas B.'s reasoning and statement of his view 
evidently include the idea of place. It is singular that Dietelmaier, in 
in his full list of writers on this subject (Historia Dogmatis de descensu 
Christi ad inferos, Norimb. 12mo. 1741,) should have passed by this 
essay of Bochart. 

(•) A single instance of a fault so constantly recurring, will suffice.— 
In treating of locusts, he observes that they are spoken of by Moses as 
having four feet, while other?, Aristotle, for instance, mention six. 
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objected, that u he seemed to have desired rather to be thought 
a man of learning than to be esteemed judicious." (a) This 
is in some measure attributable to the spirit of the age in, 
which he lived He did but push a little farther a practice 
which had been already extensively adopted by those who 
were universally regarded as models of taste and judg- 
ment To make a proper allowance for his errors in this re- 
spect, we must carry ourselves back to his days. The fashion, 
then so prevalent, of pouring forth the whole treasures of the 
author, old and new, upon his unfortunate reader, is, happily 
for the cause of learning, now extinct The division of la- 
bour is better understood by the literary world ; and, in general, 
a writer who pretends to treat a particular subject, does not 
expect the attention of his readers to more than is strictly re- 
levant to that subject. Divines and critics have recognized 
the truth of the adage ' ars longa, vita brevis,' and are fain to 
relinquish their claim to years for the study of a single work. 
But, under any circumstances, this fault in the works of 
Boch art would admit of some extenuation from a view of the 
nature of their object. The aiithqr was almost the first in 
his track, and was obliged to explore his way more carefully,, 
and more sedulously guard his outposts, than would have been 



This apparent difference he easily reconciles, by observing that Moses 
expressly distinguishes the long legs used for leaping, from the feet ; and 
that this distinction is also recognized by Aristotle, while, for me- . 
thod's sake, he counts them as feet. Here Bochart's task was done. 
But he goes on to say, that what Aristotle in this passage calls *\t/«£ 
*t6gi«, he elsewhere terms mftUi*. This gives occasion to correct 
Scaliqer, who had derived that word from *•***» (salire), and to point 
out its true meaning, viz. lidms, (of a ship). Then, to show the rea- 
son for the application of the name, he investigates the resemblance be- 
tween the long legs of a locust and the helm of a vessel. Thus he in- 
troduces a disquisition on the rudders of the ancients, which occupies 
half a (olio page ; and in the course of which he makes one quotation in. . 
Ethiopic, five in Greek, and seven from Latin authors ! referring the 
reader at the close for more to a work by Scheffer. Hierozoic Libv- 
rV. c. i. Opp. Tom. n. p. 452. s. 

(«), Simon Hist. Crit. du Vieux Test. lav. m. c. xx. p. 481. ed $ot 
«rd* 

21 
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necessary had he merely followed a beaten route. Much of 
his discursive matter has some bearing, though perhaps intm 
cate and remote, upon the proofs of his positions, if not di- 
rectly upon the subject under discussion ; and much that now 
appears unnecessary was by no means useless to the aeoom* 
plishment of his design, It was prudent, too, in offering to 
the public such a mass of original views and interpretations ; 
and in levying war upon so many errors* venerable for their 
age and formidable from- their universality, to use every 
mean of pleasing and convincing. Variety of tastes was to- 
be consulted; Allowance was to be made for the different 
effects of argument upon different minds. The author's 
statements were to be defended at every point, that not the 
smallest cranny might afford an advantage to those who 
should be disposed to attack what they might consider as 
his presumptuous innovations. (6) 

Another prominent fault is his fondness for recondite learn- 
ing and minute disquisition. He cannot resist the temptation 
to display to the admiring gaze of others the treasures which, 
he has so hardly earned, however forced the occasion. He 
seems to measure the value of his matter by its remoteness 
from the range of common knowledge ; and to suppose that 
the rarity of an author on the difficulty of his style or Ian* 
guage will amply excuse the improper length, or unnecessary 
introduction, of an extract. The necessity of close and ac- 
curate investigation, and long habits»of minute research, had 
accustomed him to attach importance to the minutest points, 
which he discusses as gravely and with as much prolixity as 
if the safety of the literary world depended on them. Hence 
the same acute, but often captious and hasty writer, who has 
been already quoted as a censor of Bochart, takes occasion 
to sneer at him as a.mere grammatist and dictionary-hunter, 
who loves to descant upon bare play of words and changes 
of letters, and whose bulky works would shrink exceedingly 



(6) The author evidently betrays a fear of such attacks in Praef. ad 
Phaleg, Opp. Tom. hi. p, 43. s. and especially Praef. ad Hieroaoif on, 
Opp. Tom. i. p. 63. #. 
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if they were trimmed of every thing that is good for no* 
thing.(c) 

As to the charge of 'grammalismj the critical Perk Simon 
ocan hardly have been in earnest, when he found fault with 
the grammatical learning of our author. Whether he were or 
not, the defence of Bochart by Villamandy, the editor of 
his collected works, is well enough. " It is true," says he, 
" that the numerous explanations of Hebrew, Rabbinical, 
Greek, and other words, which occur in his works, display 
much gr a mmatical kno w ledge . Bat it is that kind of know- 
ledge which relates, to the true force and signification of 
words, and to their genuine origin and use ; and which is 
gained only by an accurate perusal of the best writers in the 
language. Such is not the knowledge of the mere gramma- 
tist who trifles with the endless genealogies and forms of 
grammar, and is for ever involved in doubt by the intricacy of 
•his own disputations." (d) 

The assertion that Bochart was indebted to * dictionaries * 
for his multifarious learning deserves a contemptuous denial. 
-Every page of his works shows that he derived his knowledge 
ef the languages in which he was so eminently skilled, from 
the fountain heads. He is continually correcting errors, or 
supplying deficiencies, of modern lexicographers, especially the 
Arabic. It would be difficult to adduce a single instance in 
which he has depended on the authority of a dictionary, except 
it be one written in the language itself, as those of Jauhari 
in Arabic, or Hesvchius in Greek, to which no sober critic 
would object. 

But as to trifling, and, so to speak, conglomeration of un- 
necessary learning, it is impossible to justify our author. Oc- 
casionally we cannot avoid imagining that he selects the least 
-obvious interpretations of a passage, that he may bring his 



(c) Simon, Reponse aux Sentimens de quelque Theologians de Hol- 
lande, Lir. m p. 18. ed. Roterd — Reponse a la Defense des Sentimens, 
4&c. p. 72, p. 74. 

(<Q 8uch is the substance of p. 5, IF 4. of Praef, in Tom. m. QpV\ 
-Bochaktx.' 
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immense erudition to bear, in its establishment, (e) Elsewhere 
he dallies, through whole pages, with the most absurd hypo- 
theses, that he may enjoy the Titanic pleasure of heaving a 
mountain to crush a mouse. (/) 'The warmest admirer of 
Bochart must allow, that his voluminous writings would well 
admit of much retrenchment. 

Another serious charge against Bochaut, which must be 
admitted to have some foundation, is, that he indulged to an 



<e) For example. In Is*, vi. 6. he would render nfiy*% a heated 
stone; relying on ancient authorities (neither numerous nor strong) for 
that meaning of the word; and then brings vast quantities of historical 
reading to show that heated stones were used in ancient times for cooking, 
&c., and therefore might have been upon the altar for the purpose of 
consuming flesh put there. But after all he fails in showing the very- 
point to be proved — that it was customary to use heated stones m sacrir 
jiecs, or to place them on altars ; and he does not perceive that his far- 
fetched rendering takes away a great deal of the beauty of the bold 
figure of the prophet. It is astonishing that Simoit, D&derlein, Dathe, 
and even Gesenius, should have admitted implicitly this rendering.-— 
Hieroz. P. i. L. 11. c xxxiii. 

(/) An egregious instance of such* trifling occurs in the Hjbrocoicon, 
P. ii. B. ii. c. xi., entitled ' God's providence towards craws.' In the 
first place he states the allegorial interpretation given to certain passages 
of Scripture relating to ' young ravens ' by some of the early fathers, 
who made the ' ravens ' Gcn/tfa, the 'youngravens ' The Christian church, 
formed principally from among the heathen. This he gravely refutes 
at some length. Then follows a literal exposition given by Solohox 
Jarchi, Kihcbi, and other Jewish, and many Arabian writers. They 
say that ravens, on the first hatching of their young, are so disgusted 
with the appearance of the little animals, as to flyaway and leave them ; 
and that the young birds ottering their plaintive -cries'upon being press- 
ed with hunger, the Deity, in pity on them, creates from their dung in 
the nest, great abundance of lice, which run into the open mouths of 
the nestlings. With all possible seriousness our author girds himself 
for the work of showing this to be an untenable exegesis. The Au- 
thorities by which it is supported are quoted, to the number of three 
citations in Hebrew, four in Arabic, two in Greek, and three in Latin. 
In answer, he undertakes to prove that it is not the habit of birds to foul 
their own nests;— that It is not likely that the ravens think their young 
ones ugly ;— -and that there is no unquestionable evidence of their leaving 
them in their vexation. During this process he makes eleven more quo- 
tations from Epicharhius, Cicero, Aristotle, Punt, JBliaic, Chalfho- 
lacrmah, and Servius. The whole occupies three large/olio page*. 
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excessive degree in conjecture and unwarranted hypothesis. 
Much may be said in palliation of this fault, if such it be. The 
subjects of his boots -were such as seldom to admit even of 
the moral demonstration of probability ; and in many cases, 
the best guesser is the wisest man. Many of his conjectures 
Wave since been fully confirmed. Others are as near the 
truth as the scanty data in existence will permit us to arrive* 
Even of those which are palpably incorrect, no few command 
our admiration by their ingenuity and the learning displayed 
in their support (g) 

The only remaining objection which has been made against 
our author, is, his overweening attachment to etymology. Si- 
mon passes some bitter jests upon this foible, undertaking to 
show, by some of Bochabt's irrefragable proofs, that the 
Borate, or winged animal on which Mahomet's followers feign 
that their Prophet rode, was nothing else than a * she-ass/ in 
French bourrique. (&) It is true that Bochabt did place too 
much reliance upon etymological reasoning ; and he was even 
reprehended for it by some of the most eminent of his con- 
temporaries, (t) In his work on Animals, this is easily ac- 
counted for by his opinions respecting the derivation of He- 
brew names of animals from Adam, $nd their consequent ne- 



(g) His explanation of the Egyptian mythological history of Osiris 
and Typho, from the history of Moses, is a splendid instance. There is 
scarcely room for a doubt that the whole will, in the more thorough 
knowledge of Egyptian antiquity which is now dawning on the world, 
appear to be a mere offspring of fancy. Yet, as given by Bochart 
(Hieroz. P. i. L. n. c. 34.) and as well epitomized by Wrrsios (Egyp- 
tiacarom Lib. m. c. v. p. 216. 216. &s.) there is hardly a part which 
does not seem highly probable, or an inference which does not possess 
a show of adequate support by historical and most ingenious etymologi- 
cal argument. — This tracing events of Jewish history in heathen mytho- 
logy was a favourite employment of our author. He finds Moses in 
Bacchus, Deborah in the Sphinx, &c, &c. This fault was common in 
his age. Hukt is well known to have carried it to excessive lengths. 

(a) Reponse a la Defense des Sentimens de quelques Theologians de 
Hollande.p.72. l 

(*) Host is said to have addressed a letter to him, containing very 
sensible remarks on the subject. Auto's Memoirs of Huet. ii. 492, 
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cessary relation to the nature of the animals themselves, lulu 
Sacred Geography, too, the scarcity of other evidence would 
naturally lead him to attach undue importance to that derived 
from etymology. He is rather to be pitied than blamed for 
this erroneouspredilection, although it must be admitted that 
it detracts in no small degree from the utility of his labours to 
those who would build upon surer ground. 

As an interpreter of Scripture, Bochart is, to say the least, 
respectable. His general views of the rules of interpreta- 
tion, are, with the exception of his attachment to etymology, 
for the most part good. Many of the most important of 
these rules are clearly stated and well defended in different 
parts of his writings ; (j ) and most of them are well exem- 
plified in the Preface to the Hierozoicon, where he was forced 
to study brevity. (A) JJut he is1>y no means consistent or 
uniform in his adherence to those rules. 

His conclusions are sometimes hastily or incorrectly drawn, 
or founded on insufficient premises. A partial glance at the 
evidence before him seems to have seized upon the most pro- 
minent, while other portions, conjointly of more importance, 
are passed over. (/) 



(j ) The reasons against an allegorical interpretation of the history of 
the temptation of Eve are well stated, De Serpente Tentatore. Opp. 
nu933; those against interpretation from the event, p. 836 ;— against 
forcing tropes, 860. In the same piece, the determining of the scope of 
a passage from its context is well exemplified, p. 904 ; and the means 
of ascertaining the mut loqnendi are ably applied, p. 906. 

<&) Let any one compare Bocbart's interpretation of Prov. vil 22. 
(HiZROz.P. i Lib. in. c. lvi. fin.) and his happy conjecture respecting the 
present reading of the Septuagint in that passage, with Micbaslis' ar- 
ticle on the same passage ; Suppl. ad Lex.Heb. 1898, and the manifest 
superiority of. the former, will show the high ground which he at least 
occasionally takes as a biblical interpreter. 

(I) Vorstius (De Hebraismis N. T. c. xxiii. Vol. n. p. 33.) shows the 
fallacy of an interpretation of Bochart by which he attempted to con- 
firm his views (sufficilienUy established on other grounds) respecting 
the queen of Saba. Ske is said to have come «ur© srycfraf ywc >»c 
Bochart catches at Uub, and argues that her kingdom must have been 
in Arabia, as that is bounded by the sea, while vast districts eitend be- 
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Hfe too readily indulges in conjectural emendations of pas- 
sages in which the present reading presents difficulties to him 
insuperable, or offers an obstacle to a favourite hypothesis. 
The Scriptures themselves are by no means exempted from 
fte exercise of this wayward propensity, (m) It is true that 
his emendations are sometimes very happy, and throw unex- 
pected and vivid light upon a passage seemingly utterly ob- 
scure.(n) It is also true that he had the sanction of the 
greatest critics of his age in the employment of such means 



.** 4 *-^ yond Ethiopia. It is. impossible that he could have been ignorant of 

the common application of the phrase vtfan* rut ynt to countries 
not bounded by the ocean, which is clearly shown by Vorstius ; and 
yet his eagerness for proof drew off his attention from that fact, and 
caused him to rely upon a worthless argument. Very similar, aud equal- 
ly egregious, failures in exegetical argument may be found corrected by 
Vorstius, De Hebraismis, i. 393. s. and Bryhaeus, de C alee is Hebrae* 
orum, p. 8. ss. 158. ss. and 242. ss* 

(in) So Hisroz. P. i. Lib. n. c. iliii. Boohart agrees with Beea (and 
they are followed by Bekson, Doddridge, be.) in supposing the word 
ACfa^u, Ac. Tii. 16., to be an interpolation by some ignorant transcriber, 
who thought the verb «wr*T# needed a nominative, and from indistinct 
recollection supplied * Abraham.' 

Jrbb, (Sacred Literature, p. 324,) cites Bochart as agreeing with 
Tahao,vil Faber in a still bolder mutilation of the text of Scripture, 
via. representing M^ y*£ *u«y*Qi *«£%* tic £ «r«Afc«T *to0*h7f, (Rom. 
v. 7.) as a marginal gloss.— But I have not met with this in the works 
of Bochart, and find no mention of it in the indices. 

Something nearly approaching to this conjectural licence appeara 
HfEROz. P. ti. Lib. u. c. xii. where the author is willing to reverie the 
present reading of the Hebrew text, in favour of the Greek version, on 
the authority of a Grecian mythological fable, and the use of a term 
among the Arabian astrologers! virtually admitting such testimony in 
evidence respecting an event 2000 years previous ! 

(n) Such is that by which he accounts for an apparently enormous 
blunder in the Sibylline Oracles, placing Ararat in Phrygia Niger; by 
changing Mu«w« into Kix*ir»c t and referring it to Celine, afterwards 
Afamxa, called for some unknown reason KtCmvoc. — Phalxg. P. i. 
Lib. in. c. xhl. See Saurei Dfes. Hist. ix. p. 115. s. and compare the 
confirmation subsequently given by the medal, lb. p. 132. ss.— Most of 
the investigations respecting the ancient Punic, in Part ii • of the Sacred 
Geography, partake largely of the character of conjectural emendations, 
and must be allowed, as such, to possess rare merit. 
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of arriving at the sense of a difficult passage ; and that, with 
regard to profane authors, the practice has been prevalent 
to an extent only not universal. Still, the strict rules of exe- 
gesis will not warrant it : much less can its results be used 
as evidence in historical research, or as ' media ' in the exa- 
mination of other passages f to both which uses they are not 
unfrequently applied by our author. 

Lastly, he is not always nice in his choice of proofs and 
Scriptural authorities. Passages to which it is scarcely to 
be doubted that he would have given the correct interpretation 
upon a professed examination, he often cites in a sense very 
foreign from the actual import. Who, for instance, would, on 
due reflection, bring forward Rom. x. 89 as a * ratio non con- ©1% 
temnenda ' for interpreting the ninth article of the Creed, of an 
abode in the state of death ? Yet that does Bocha&t. Opp. 
in. 987. 

To conclude this extended, yet imperfect, sketch : — the 
works , of Bochart have by no means survived their useful- 
ness or reputation. They are yet treasures of philosophical 
learning, which may be used to no small advantage by die' in- 
dustrious and discriminating student. The faults of their 
writer were the faults of his age ; but his excellencies are. his 
own, and are such as will endure. 

The praise of unparalleled industry, almost unlimited eru- 
dition, great ingenuity, and no small degree of independence 
as an interpreter of Spripture, will be awarded to Bochart 
as long as Biblical Phitttfogy shall be studied as a science. 
His etymologies, conjectdrfesj tond occasional lapses in inter- 
pretation, will be forgotten, or readily forgiven, by every one 
qualified to judge of the true value of his works. 
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DISSERTATION, 



§ I. 

That the expectation of some heavenly kingdom had been 
long entertained by Christ's hearers, may be even inferred from 
the circumstance, 1 that both our Lord himself, (a) 'and John 

(a) Matt. Iv. 17. 



i The extract* made by Wststbut from the Rabbinical writings, at 
Matt ni. 2. are all of them, I think, irrelevant To this conclusion I 
have been led, in the first place, by considering the period ct which thctc 
authors lived : for though we may allow the earlier of them in particular, 
and those who approach nearest to the apostolic age, to be brought for- 
ward for the purpose of iHustrating and confirming ancient authorities, 
yet with Kxil (Hist. Dogmatis de regno Messia? Christi et apostolornni 
©tat©, ad illustranda N. T. loca accommodate esposita, Lips. 1781. 
p. 6.) [ See Keil, Opusc. Acad. p. 29. Lips. 1821.— IV. ] I am 
reluctant, for many reasons, to receive them as witnesses. The con- 
sideration, however, which weighs the most with me, is, that the 
Rabbinical modes of expression, as has been observed by Korrs, 
(Vol. i. N. T. gr. p. 227.) are exceedingly different from that idea of 
the heavenly kingdom, which is the object of my inquiries. The sub- 
ject which I propose to discuss is some heavenly kingdom, which was 
expected in course of time ; whereas, on the other hand, those Rabbinical 
writers usually speak of that ancient heavenly government maintained 
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the Baptist before him,(6) no sooner made their public appear- 
ance, than they immediately touched upon this topic of the- 
kingdom of heaven, as one that was quite familiar to all ; and 
that furnished an extremely suitable argument by which to per- 
suade their countrymen to repentance. And the testimony or 
Josephus,* confirmed thus far by a comparison with the sa- 
cred books, leaves us no room for doubt respecting the source* 
whence the Jews derived their expectation ; since, from the 
time of David, who pecubarly became possessor of a kingdom 
divinely conferred? we see promised a certain king, distin- 
guished by many appellations, who was to be of the stock of 

(6) Matt, in. % 



over all things (the monarchy, as it is called by Pbilo, p. 812 ss. ed. Fr.) 
by Jehovah, the one true God, who, particularly in the later periods of 
the Jewish commonwealth, was usually distinguished from the idols made 
in the land, by the name of heavenly king, f Dan. iv. 34,) and Gad •/ 
heaven ; (ii. 18. 28.) and by becoming subject to the same, understand the 
duty of acknowledging one God, of professing his name by reciting the 
formula in Deut. vi. 4, and of reverently keeping his commandments* 
I do not however deny, that the term kingdom of heaven is perhaps, in 
the N. T. itself, though very rarely, applied to the perpetual government 
of God over all things; (Ps. cm. 19. cxlv. 11 ss. 1. Tim. i. 17. vi. 15.) 
so that Matt. xviii. 23, may be thus rendered : << that function of the divine 
government, by which forgiveness is extended to any one, is regulated- 
by the same principle which an earthly king pursued, who, &c, i. e. 
God (v. 35.) proceeds in like manner with a king, who, &c." ' 

i L. vi. de bell. Jud. c. 6. $. 4. Add Tacitus, L. v. Histor. c. 13. 

a Saul Was made king, it is true, by divine authority ; but this was 
a thing extorted by the importunity of the people, (i. Sam. vm— x. 
xu. 12 s.) David, on the contrary, by the divine choice, was not only 
made king, (xm. 14. xv. 28. xvi. 1. Acts, xin. 22.) but was also ho- 
nored with the privilege (n. Sam. vii. 11 ss.) of transmitting an heredi- 
tary kingdom to bis descendants. For though God could not but dis- 
approve of (i. Sam. vui. 7.) the entreaties of the Israelites for a king, to 
the absolute rejection of himself; yet afterwards he signified, on another 
occasion, that there was nothing in the designs of his Providence which 
opposed the administration, by human instrumentality t of that kingdom, 
which, being his own, (an. 12.) was therefore heavenly, or divine. To 
what those designs had reference, both the history of David's progeny , 
invested with a heavenly, or divine kingdom, far more august than that 
of David or Solomon, and the prophecies of the O. T. themselves, dear- 
ly explain. 
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David, 4 far superior to all king?>(c) lord not only of the Jews,, 
but of all nations, (d) everlasting* (e) to be exalted to a govern- 
ment altogether divine, (/) but,, previously to the attainment 
of that dignity r (g) was to endure the last extremity of suffer- 
ing for the salvation of many. (A) 

This kingdom therefore of the Messiah, (i) since it is both 
divinely 5 conferred, (j\ and is itself divine, (A) has obtained 

(c) Ps. lxxxix. 9». if. («*) Dm. vii. 13 s. 

(e) ii. Sam. vii. IS. 16. Ps. lxxxix. 90. 37 s. Itai. uii. 10. Dan. vii. 14. 
</) Pi ex. 1. (g) lmL mi. 13. (A) liii. 3 ss. 

0)Eph.v. 5. Matt.xtn.4t. Luke xxii. 30. Bev. i. 9. Matt xv. 34. 40. 

Rev. i. 5. xvu. 14. xix. 16. 
O) xx. Sam. vii. 12. 14. Ps. n. 6. 7. comp. Heb. «. 5. (*) Ps. ex. 1. 



4 When David thought of building a house to the honor of God, 
(u. Sam. vn. 5 ss.) God promised on the other hand, that he would 
sooner build a house for David, (*. 11. 27.) i. e. bestow a family (v. 
18 s. 25 s. 29.) upon him, (Deut. xxv. 9. Exod. i. 21.) and enrich it 
(Compare Ps. lxxxix. 5. Obss. gramm. p. 11) with great blessings, 
(ii. Sam. vn. 29) It is not to be doubted, therefore, that py in v. 12, 
signifies the whole family (jva) of David, (*. 16. comp. Ps. lxxxix. 37) 
and his posterity ( 0'33 * . 31- comp. n. Sam. vn. 14. 12.) even to a re- 
mote generation, *. 19. But if the reference is to the whole family of 
David, it is certainly also allowable to ascribe to this family things, 
which, though they did not apply to all and each of the posterity of 
David, yet certainly did to many of them, as v. 14, at the end, or to one 
of them, as Solomon, the builder of the temple (f . 13). We ought not 
to be surprised, therefore, if, in u. Sam. vn. principal reference should 
be made to one particular man (comp. Dan. vn. 13), who should be 
singularly conspicuous among all the posterity of David, and give sta- 
bility to the whole royal family. And as this might very properly have 
been done, so it actually is the fact that it was ; as appears, on the one 
hand, from the consideration, that, if we except Christ, the offspring of 
David was clearly, according to the testimony of history, not placed in 
that eternal (u. Sam. vn. 13. 16. comp. with Ps. lxxxix. 30. 37 s.) and 
most illustrious (v. 28.) kingdom ; and as it might have been inferred, 
moreover, even in David's time, from a true interpretation of the, divine 
prophecy contained in Ps. ex. n For mention is there made of a cer- 
tain peculiar king, placed by God (n. 6.) upon Mount Sion, where Da- 
vid sat ; the reference is, therefore, to some successor of David, who, 
most truly of all, should be both the Son of God (». 7. comp. with 

u. Sam. vn. 14), and possess divine (comp. i- Sam. xn. 12. note 3.) or 
heavenly power (Ps. ci. 1.). 

« Hence it is also called the kingdom of tto Father, Matt. xxvi. 
99, vt 10. Luke, xi. 2 
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the name of the kingdom of God or • of heaven ; sometimes?,, 
also, it is called the kingdom 1 xar* sfrxn*, as being that which 
was so well known, both from the sacred books of the Jews* 
and from the gospel, of which it is the sum and substance,* 
that none could fail to understand the true signification of the 
term. 



§. II. 

It cannot indeed be denied* that the prevalent opinion in 
the time of Christ with regard to Messiah's kingdom, was 
far removed from the true conception of its character ; and 
that the Jews, whose thoughts entirely overlooked those pro- 
phecies which related to the death of Christ, and the rest of 
his humiliation, (/) supposed the grandeur of the kingdom of 
heaven to consist in temporal riches and power, and in the 
splendor of their capital ; 8 (m) and while they were deceived by 

(0 Luke, xxiv. 20 s. 25 s. i vin. 34. John, xu. 34. (m) Lake, xix. It. 



e SI. Matthew, in his Hebrew gospel, uses this expression most fre- 
qaently ; ( e. g. Matt. iv. 17. x. 7. xiii. 11, 24. 31. S3, v. 3. in. 23.) 
instead of which, both the Greek interpreter of St. Matthew, (e. g. 
xn. 28. xix. 24. comp. uber den zweck der evl. Gesch. Job. p. 369.) 
and more frequently still the other evangelists, (e. g. Mark, 1. 15. Luke, 
x. 9. 11. viu. 10. Mark, rv. 11. 26. 30. Luke, xiii. 18. 20. vi. 20. Mark, x- 
23—26.) make mention of the kingdom of God. I have no doubt that the 
word heaven, in that phrase of St. Matthew, has the signification of the 
God of heaven. (Dan. n. 44. note 1 .) See Matt. xxi. 25. Luke, xx. 4 s. 
xv. 18. Dan. iv. 23. and Wetstkin, ad Matt. I. c. 

i Matt. rv. 23. ii. 35. xiii. 19. xxiv. 14. 

• Mark, i. 14.1*ike, iv. 43. vm. 1. ix. 2. 11. 60. xvi. 16. Acts, i. & viu. 
12. xix. 8. xx. 25. xxviii. 23 31. 

9 That the Jews connected the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem 
with the commencement of the kingdom of heaven, cannot be proved 
from the example of the apostles: (Matt xxiv. 3) for these had been 
informed of that catastrophe not through Jewish instruction, bat by the 
prediction of our Lord; (v. 2. Luke, xix. 44.) and they were so struck 
with the strangeness of the annunciation, that they thought the world 
itself, with whose duration they had connected that of their temple* 
would be overwhelmed in the same overthrow. Nor am I at all influ- 
enced by that passage of the Gemarists, adduced by Lighttoot at Matt, tf- 
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the vain expectation, that, having expelled the Romans, (n), 
they should ere long(o) recover (p) and extend 10 their do- 
minion, in regard to the real grandeur and glory of the Mes- 
siah's reign (q) were shamefully ignorant (r ) We are not, 
however, to imagine, that Jesus and his apostles were obliged, 
on this account, either to make no mention at all of the 
kingdom of heaven, or to maintain that notion of it which, 
though by no means correct, was yet the only one known to 
their bearers. It may be observed, on the one hand, that it 
was altogether becoming in divine teachers generally, and 
peculiarly so in the Messiah, to restore that true idea of the 
kingdom of heaven which had been pointed out by the pro- 
phets. But, besides this, the prevalent opinion of the Jews 
is not to be deemed so entirely false, but that they may have 
had some little insight, at least, into that true sense, which is 
defined in the ancient prophecies, and repeated in the New 
Testament ; and that while, under the teaching of Jesus and 
his ambassadors, they unlearned what had been superadded 
by the erroneous interpretation of the Jews, and discovered 
what it had hidden from the view, they may have been, mean- 
while, led to a change of views, by the general (s) doctrine 

(») Lake, xxiv. 21, Acts, xtil 7. John, xix. 18. compare Lake, xxm. 2. 
(©) xix. 11. (p) Acts, i. 6. (?) Matt xxu. 43 s. 

(r) v. 46. (*) Comp. Matt. xx. SI. with Mark, x. 37. 



1; since, as it is allowed even by Kxil himself, who lays great stress upon 
the citation just mentioned, (p. 9.) [ Kbil, Opus. Acad. p. 32. Lips. 1821. 
— TV. ] the talmudical writings are to be referred to not so ranch for the 
purpose of proof, as for that of illustrating and confirming points already, 
from other quarters, well ascertained and established. We have the 
testitmmy, moreo ver , of Joskphus, (see note 2.) that, by the expectation 
of the Messiah, (comp. Matt xxrv. 4 s. 23—26,) the Jews were rather led 
into the hope, that it might become their duty to contend fiercely with 
the Romans for their liberty, city, and temple. Other traces of the 
opinion respecting the wonderful security of the temple, are to be found 
in Acts, vi. 11 ss; and in Josefhds, I*, vi. de belL Jud. C.2.J.I 

i • See several well-known passages of Josxphus, Tactpus (note 2,) 
end SvrronitTs (in Vespasian, 4> 
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which they held, concerning the great benefits they were to 
receive from that king of theirs, (/) who was expected from the 
family of David. («) But let us turn for information to the New 
Testament itself; from which it seems to me to be clearly esta- 
blished, that so far were Jesus and his apostles from accommo- 
dating themselves to the Jewish opinion concerning Christ's 
kingdom, that, on the other hand, they reduced it strictly 
to the standard of truth, and of the ancient prophecies,* 



1. The commencement of the kingdom of heaven. 

Upon one topic, the subject indeed of ancient prophecy, (v) 
but more than any other overlooked by the Jews, Jesus and 
the apostles were so much the more particular in their in- 
structions ; setting forth the multiplied griefs, and painful 
punishment, that were to be, or had already been endured by 
Jesus, previously to the occupancy of that promised heavenly 
dominion. Among numerous passages 11 we read some more 
express than others, in which, were the order of time to 
be regarded, it would be proper to begin with our Lord's 
predictions ; but, as I have determined first to take notice of 
those passages where the ancient prophecies 13 had been 
clearly mentioned, another commencement must be adopted. 

(0 Joho, i. 50. conip. 46. Luke, xxm. 2. Matt n. 4 8. comp. 2. 
(w) Mark, zx. 10. Matt xxii. 42. John; vii. 42. 
(») Isai. mil 10 ss. Pa. xvi. 9 ss. 



" Comp. Diss, l in ll. h. t. hist aliquot loca ad Matt v— vu. Diss. 
iii. ad Joh. vx. 26 s. 

i i See particularly Luke, xvii. 26. xxrr. 26 s. i. Pet. 1. 11. Phil, 
n. 7 ss. Heb. u 9. Eph. i. 20 ss. 

i s To these, indeed, Jesus did not omit to bear testimony ; as in 
Matt. xxu. 41 ss. he clearly declared, that the offspring of David was 
to possess a kingdom so truly divine, that he deserved to be called Lord 
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When St Peter, then, after the ascension of ; our Lord into 
heaven, delivered his first public discourse, the substance of 
what he wished his hearers to understand was this ; that the 
miracle \yhich had brought the multitude together was a proof; 
that that sam# Jesbs whom they had crucified (w) had not only 
been rfestoi^d to life, (x) but had ascended into heaven, and, 
as Ps. ex. expresses it, had sat donn on the right hand of 
Gpd,(y) and had thus, through the divine power, been exalted 
to a station so preeminent, that he was both able to send forth 
this gift which was evident to the senses of the whole as- 
sembly, (z) and ought to be regarded by all as one whom 
God had made. Lord, and that Lord, too, (a) who, under the 
name of Christ, (b) i. e. the king, about to arise out of the 
family df David, (c) had been all along the. object of theil* 
expectations, (d) With this representation harmonizes that of 
St Paul, thajt, in his day, it had come to pass, that God had 
performed ,3 his promise concerning the offspring of David,(c) 
by making Jesus king , a4 (/) who, in pursuance of the predic- 
tions of the prophets, (g) having suffered death, and been re- 
called (A) to life eternal,(t) that that time had arrived,( j) which 
the divine prophet had long ago (&) introduced as actually pre- 
sent ;" — that now, since Jesus by his sacrifice had expiated our 

(w) Acts, ii. 36. 23. (x) r. 24. 32. (y) Acts, n. 34 g. 

(z) v. 33. (o) v. 36. (b) Ps. n. 2. 

(c) v. 6. it. Sam. vii. 18 ss. {ft) Acta, n. 30. (e) xm. 23. 

(f) v. 32. Hg) v. 27. 29. 34. (A) v. 27-31. 

(0 v. 34. (j) v. 32.33. (A) Pi. n. 7. 



by the parent himself; but in that place, which 1 shall make use of 
hereafter in reference to my subject, there is certainly no mention made 
of predictions. 

la On the construction of Acts, mi. 32. see Bekgsl. 

1 4 Since by that promise which the Apostle says was now accom- 
plished,- an expectation had been raised of some great king of the stock 
of David, (r. 23.), and also a subsequent verse, 33. refers to the kingdom 
of the Messiah (note 16.); without doubt It act text is lo be taken in 
the same sense as in the promise itself (n. Sam. vii. 12.) : " I will make 
king {iwriv) thine offspring after thee, and I will establish his king- 
dom.'* Com p. Acts, vii. 18. 

i * I do not apprehend that there will be very many, at the present 

23 
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were enabled, from many and great events, (among tvhiclr, 
besides the history of the ascension into heaven, (6) we 
reckon, for example, that remarkable and public gift *f the 
promised Spirit,(c) a power which, through the divine efficacy 
of Christ sitting on the right hand of God, (d) the apostle* 
sensibly felt to be communicated to them, for teaching, de- 
fending, and by miracles establishing the gospel ; — and, last 
of all, the' destruction of Jerusalem ;) to perceive and know, 
that that despised and crucified Jesus now possessed power- 
ful and universal dominion. And this is the very point I 
wished to enforce ;— that, after the death of Jesus, (e) from 
the period of his resurrection and ascension into heaven, (/) 
that heavenly kingdom which the ancient prophets had pre- 
dicted, was entered upon by the offspring of David, (g) 



§. IV. 

But if the commencement of the kingdom of heaven is to 
be reckoned from the period, when Jefcus, having passed 
through his allotment of suffering and death, ascended into 
heaven ; it is evident, that, during the time of John the Bap- 
tist, and of Christ's residence on the earth, it wasvs near at 
hand as possible, (A) nay, was actually present, (t) For not 
only, as it is well known, does the usus loquendi, as well 
generally, as in the sacred writings in particular, 8 aUow 
things to be spoken of as present which are near at hand; 
but the kingdom of heaven was not merely at hand, but in a 

(b) Acts, i. 9. 11. (c) Acts, u. 83—36. (<0 Mark, xvi. 19 g. 

(e> Heb. i. 3. (/) Act*, n. 31 s. 34. (g) v. 30. 33. 36. Hcb. i. 3—5. 13, 

(h) Mitt. in. 2. iv. 17. x. 7. Lake, x. 9. 1 1. 

ft) Matt. xu. 28. Luke, Xi. 90. xvh. 81. 



bibition of which he shall come again from heaven, (Acts, 1. 11.) as he 
went up to heaven, when (ii. 34. Mark, xvi. 19.) he would enter upon 
bis kingdom, and sit down at the right hand of God. 

as Comp. Rev. n. 16. xvi. 17. Matt. xxvi. 64. Luke, xxn. 69. 
ii. Tim. ir. 6 s. 
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certain sense was come, when Jesus was born. For since it 
was promised to the offspring of Daxidf 3 its commencement 
could not in anyway be imagined, unless he who was to reign 
bad first been conceived and born ; and, on the other hand, 
when he was born, the time was already come to which the 
prophets had referred, when they foretold the government of 
a man, about to spring from David. We know* certainly 
that Jesus was born for the very purpose, that he might pub- 
licly appear as the promised king ; aod Christ's human nature 
was, from the period of his conception, (j ) joined in that in*- 
timate union (k) with his divine, in order that (/) it might be 
properly qualified to enter upon the august empire (m) of the 
Son of God. (n) There are discoverable, moreover, in all 
those places in which Christ says that his kingdom is com*, 
clear indications that a royal person • is chiefly referred to. 

(j ) Luke, i. 35. (*) John, 1. 14. (D Note 16. 

(m) Lake, i. 32 «. (ti) v. 35. John, i. 14. 



13 A» I am inquiring only about thai kingdom, which the prophets 
promised, but which the gospel ihows to here come ; it is plain, that I am 
not here 1 referring to the divine nature of Christ, in iLsdf considered, 
whose government could not be the subject of promise or of expecta- 
tion, (comp. John, i. 3. and note 16.) but to the kingdom of that man, 
who, as it had been shewn in the ancient prophecies, was one day to 
spring from the family of David. 

3 4 " I am a king, being born for this end, that I might be a king, 
(comp. Luke, i. 32 s.) and therefore (Matt. iv. 17. 23. comp. note 7.) 
I came into the world, that I might confirm this truth (this doctrine con-, 
cerningmy kingdom)." John, xvm. 37. I give to the article tj» the 
same sense, which it has in Acts, ix. 2. comp. xxn. 4. and Heb. m. 3. 
" In proportion to the greater honor which redounds from this house, 
over which Jesus presides, (v. 2.) to him who built it, than from the 
other, over which Moses presided." Comp. Obss. gramoi. p. 119. n. 1. 
[ That the article, however, has in Acts, is. 2. the force assigned to ft by 
Storr, may well be questioned. See a judicious note of Bishop Middle- 
ton, in his ' Doctrine of the Greek Article/ in loco. — TV. ] 

s 5 The kingdom had so far come, that the king by whom it was to 
be administered was certainly present. Unless, indeed, as is often the 
case with the words tfwr/«, 4$£*» xvgt*r»r, the abstract fi**t\*U be 
used for the concrete /fttriXivt, Certainly the Hebrew term, which 
commonly signifies kins;, properly means kingdom, (comp. Obss. gramm. 
p. 161.) and was at length figuratively transferred to the signification of 
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Thus, in Matt. xn. 28. be shewed that his kingdom was 
come, because (o) such manifest proofs existed of bis power 
over demons, that it was plain a person had made his appear- 
ance, who might properly be accounted the conqueror of the 
most formidable enemies, (p) And when, in Luke, xvu. 20 s. 
he shews that the kingdom of God does not come in such a 
manner, that it may be easily observed by any one M or point- 
ed out, by this argument, that the kingdom of God was already 
in the midst 17 of the Jews, though ignorant of it, — he appears 
to mean nothing else than this ; that he, the offspring of David 
about to reign, was present among the Jews.(?) Thence he adds 
immediately afterwards, Luke, xvu. 22. that the time should 
come, when the disciples would earnestly desire this presence 
of the kingdom of God, and would long to recover one of the 
days which he had passed among them ; but that he was then 
about to cease for some time his appearance, and that those 
ought to receive no credit, who should represent him as being 
present, (r) For although he should at some future time re- 
turn, (s) yet he should not then come iisra «ttfwn\p\€sus> (t) 
but suddenly, (u) and should take many by surprise, (r) If 
therefore you would trace the kingdom of heaven from its 
very beginning and foundation, which was laid in the concep- 
tion and nativity of the king ; then it embraces the whole time 
of the Messiah? which Moses and the prophets fores hewed as 

(o) v. 29. Luke, xi. 22. (p) Camp. Ps. ex. (9) Comp. Johnvi. 26. 

(r) v. 23. (*> v. 84. 26. 30. (0 v. 80. 

(u) v. 24. (V) v. 26 as. 



king. Its proper signification is to be found in Dan. vtu. 21. at the be- 
ginning, vxi. 17 ; which the lxx. and Thf.odotion perceived in this last 
place, though not in the first. On the other hand the lxx. i. Kings, xi. 
14, translate the Hebrew tj^Q which is to be understood concerning the 

king, (r. 16.) by the word /8*o-cm/*. Comp. Hess, Qber die Lebren , 
Thaten und Sohicksale u risers Herrn. p. 61. 178. 279 *. 

s Comp. Els5KR, Obss. ss. ad v. 20. 

a 7 See Rap h el. Annott. in N. T. ex Xenophonte, ad t. 21. 

2 s In this are included, besides Christ's kingdom, properly under- 
stood, all the other circumstances also, which, according to Moses and 
the prophets, (Luke,xxrv. 26 s. 44 ss.) were to take place before the 
Messiah entered upon that glorious kingdom. 
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to tome, (w) but John was able to announce as present," (x) 
being in this very respect (y ) superior to all the prophets, (z) 
that immediately after him the last and greatest of all the pro* 
phets, that is, the Lord himself, being then just at hand, was 
openly to make his appearance. But if you inquire respect- 
ing that time particularly, when the person whom the prophets 
predicted as about to possess universal dominion, not merely 
was present, but, in the sense intended by them, 30 entered 
upon his eternal kingdom ; then, indeed, the time of the Mes- 
siah had arrived (*e*\*jfwrai o xougoe), at that period when 
Jesus, and before him John, published the gospel ;— in such a 
manner, however, that his divine kingdom was rather oi 
hand (a) than come, and was as yet to be looked for, (b) and 
sought by prayer. 31 (c) On which account, John, however 

(Mf) *poufirtrtvffai> t Matt xi. 13. (*) etmyycXifc<r0«t, Luke, xvi. 16. 
(y) Matt xi. 10. (*) v. 9. II. (a) Mark, i. 15. 

(6) xv. 43. Luke, xxui. 51. (e) xi. 2. Matt. vi. 10. 



i 



9 • I think that that more comprehensive sense of the kingdom of heaven, 
by which it is made to include the whole of Christ's history, obtains 
universally in those places where the gospel (message) of the kingdom of 
God is mentioned (note 7, 8.) : since it is evident, that in the gospel are 
included not only Christ's sitting down at the right hand of God, and 
the administration of his divine jrovernment, but also all the transac- 
tions of his former life. (John, i. 29. vi. 61. i. Cor. xv. 1 ss.) Hence 
.there is sometimes substituted for the phrase above mentioned (comp. 
Acts, xix- 8. xx. 25 with v. 21.), sometimes there is subjoined in the 
same context (xxviii. 23. 31. vm. 12), an explanation, to inform us that 
Christ was intended. Add Luke, xvm. 29, 1m «o <rf c £«*-im/*c t«w 
S-iew, for which in Matt xix. 29. is htutt red xt 4ffrcd t and in Mark, x. 
29, trfciv tou £fi#«ro3 xai tow tinyyt hitv, showing the reference to be 
to Christ (or the kingdom of God.). 

3 • The ancient prophecies respecting Christ may be said to hart their 
accomplishment, as soon as he had begun to reign in the manner pre- 
dicted by the prophets. For all the events, which afterwards took 
place, or which shall yet happen, as, for instance, the joyful extension 
of the gospel, are included in iliat tery empire ($• vn) which was then 
present. Jesus, therefore, towards the end of his life, when his sitting 
down at the right hand of God (Lake, xxxi. 69.) was just at hand (note 
22,), sfcews that the things which had been written concerning him had 
their accomplishment, v. 37. 

3 » It is not to be hence inferred, that tub prayer (Luke, n, 2 ) is not 
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superior to the prophets, who were able neither to point to a 
present king, nor to announce the approach of his kingdom, 
was judged by our Lord himself (d) to be less than the 
apostles, 32 though these latter, as having been formerly the dis- 
ciples of John, were in this respect certainly his inferiors. 
The latter exercised their public duty and ministry, 33 not only 
during that happy * period when Christ sojourned among men, 
but actually in the midst of the supremely happy days 36 of his 
heavenly empire ; they having lived to see these, which was a 
privilege denied to John, (e) Whence also, during that period 
which preceded Christ's death and ascension into heaven, the 
$ight of citizenship in the heavenly kingdom,™ which was to 

(d) Matt xi. 11. Luke, vu- 28. («) Corap. Mark, ix. 1. 



proper for use in our own day. For although the kingdom of God was 
come, as soon as Christ had ascended into heaven ; yet we shall presently 
see, that, in another sense, the kingdom of God may be net yet arrived. 
For, to say nothing of that most glorious manifestation of the kingdom 
of God which is yet to be made ($. vui.), how many nations are there 
to whom this heavenly kingdom has not yet come (Matt, ni. 43.)? 
how many Christians are there, who are not yet within the kingdom 
(Col. i. 13.) 6f the Son of God? Comp. Lcthkr's Larger Catechism 
(p. 616 #. erf. Reckenberg.). 

as " Those who are less; yet, in the kingdom of heaven, when it 
shall have commenced, are greater than he (John)." The article does 
not forbid, either that the singular p/jt;4<rf£oc should be taken ceUeethoely, 
(comp Diss, de sensu vocis fU&ttc in N. T. note 49.) or that, out of many 
disciples, inferior to their teacher, certain indwidmb, i. e. the apostles, 
should be understood, comp. Apoc. viii. 2. 

s 3 That it is to this that the declaration of our Lord refers, is shewn 
by the circumstance, that John is considered, through the whole of this 
passage, with reference to his public ministry, (v. 9.) 

3 « Comp. Luke, x. 23 

3 s There were many things, which could not be proclaimed even by 
our Lord himself (John, xvi. 12.) much less by John, which were after- 
wards published and diffused far and wide by the apostles; while, on 
the contrary, John's sphere was circumscribed by the limits of Palestine. 
Comp. Mosche Bibelfreund, P. i. p. 380 s. and add John, vn. 38 s. 
xtv. 12. 

9 s As the word vohtriix, which signifies both the administration of 
a free state (see, for example, Demosthenes, Vol. ii. ed. Reisk. p. 1396, 
[ Demosh. et Aesch. Op. Ed. Lond. 1827. Vol. 4. p. 420.— Tr. ] and 
in many other places,), and any form of government whatever, as # in 
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begin when Christ had ascended into heaven, is said to be 
sought for * as it were with violence, and seized before hand. 
It follows, then, that the commencement of the Messiah's 
kingdom, although in a certain sense it may be traced from 
his birth, (/) yet properly is to be reckoned from his ascen- 
sion into heaven, (g) Which proves, that a far different ap- 
pearance was then given to the kingdom of David, which Jesus 
possessed after his death and return to a new life ; and that 

(/) J. iv. (g) §. III. 



J^cniMzs, (Vol. in. Orat. graec p. 29. 389.) [Demosth. et Aesch. 
Op. ed. Lond. 1827. Vol. 8. p. 9. — Tr. ] is transferred to the signi- 
fication of f Ac right of citizenship (see Wetstzht, at Acts, xxii. 28.) : 
so also /UrtxtU r£r c&t*p*t means not only the empire or government 
of the Messiah* but the right of citizenship in the Msuiah's kingdom, and 
all the felicity and duties connected with it, as Rom. xiv. 17. Matt. xm. 
44 s. xix. 12. (" that either, in seasons of distress, they may the more 
surely, i. Cor. vu. 26. or at all times, may the more evidently, v. 34. 
sustain the part and obtain the privileges of citizens,") and perhaps 
Mark, in. 34. where, however, as with respect to the word *-oA<?«/«f , 
in Eph. n. 12, 1 am in doubt whether we are to understand the common- 
wealth itself, that is, the multitude of citieens, who are followers of 
Christ, seated at the right hand of God, (Col. i. 13.) or the right of citi- 
zenship, which, in Latin, enters into the signification of the term eivitas. 
The right of citiscnsliip, however, seems peculiarly to be intended, in 
that passage of St Matthew to which I have referred above (xi. 12.) : 
" from the days of John the Baptist until these, in which ye are now 
listening to my instructions, the right to the heavenly commonwealth is 
sought for with violence, and those who use violence obtain it." We 
have seen, indeed, that in Luke, xvi. 16. h 0*<ri\ii* t»3 d-icu is used in 
another sense, (note 28. 29.) But this is no reason why we should not 
understand the pronoun «ur*? t which follows, to refer either to the 
right to the divine commonwealth, in regard to which (he «u/T»r, comp. 
" Rom* iv. 20, and note 86) many strive as it were with great violence, — 
or to the heavenly commonwealth itself, into which many press with 
vehemence. For we have examples, elsewhere, of the word to which 
a pronoun refers being used in a different sense, in the second instance, 
from that which it had at first ; as Acts, vm. 5. vtut is the city itself; 
but «»rt7c refers to the same word, just as if (comp. r. 14) it had signi- 
fied the inhabitants of the city. Comp. Obss. gramm. p. 427. 

3i The signification of fini£«A*i, which, in Matt. xi. 12, is used 
pmstitdy, as is the case with ut*yytM£ofA*4 in the parallel passage. 
Luke, -vn. 16, may be teen from the citations adduced by Kbibs and 
LetsitKR on Mitt. it. 12. 

34 
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the throne of David became a far more exalted seat of ma- 
jesty, (A) from the time that it was occupied by Jesus. (t) 



§. V. 
2. Its perpetuity. 

But this point being established, it follows, that the dura- 
tion of this empire, which Jesus obtained with his new and 
immortal life, is not to be measured by that of other king- 
doms. For since the heavenly kingdom can neither be de- 
prived of its king, seeing he lives for ever, {k) nor ever left 
destitute by his divine (/) power ; it can certainly have no 
end, except one determined by God, who conferred 31 the 
kingdom upon Christ. Moreover, that in the very first pro- 
phecy (m) an everlasting empire was promised to the offspring 
of David, is evident from a correct interpretation both of the 
Old (Ps. lxxxix. 30. 37 s." Dan. vn. 14. Isai. lv. 3.) 
and New Testament. St. Paul, when he had shewn 
that Jesus (n) was that same king, who had been so long 
expected to arise out of the family of David, goes on to 
8hew,(o) that he was called by God to life and government 4 * 
with this provision, that he should never return to destruction, 4 * 

(h) Acts, ii. 34. Heb. i. 3 s. 13. Matt xxn. 41 ss. xxvi. 64. 

<i) Acts, ii. 30 88. (*) Heb. vn. 23 ss. ix. 25 ss. Rom. vt. 9. 

(ft Ps. ex. 1. (m) ii. Sara. vn. 13. 16. 

(n) Acts, mi. 32 s. §. in. (o) v. 34. 



3 s Comp. Ps. ex. 1. 4. Heb. v. 5 s. Acts, it. 36. Heb. i. 2. John* 
v. 22—27. Matt. xxvm. 18. Phil. n. 9 ss. Eph. i. 20 ss. and above, 

at Comp. Michablis, erit Collegium fiber die drey wichtigslen 
Psalmen von Christo. p. 467 s. 

« o That it was to this the aposUe referred, appears from the passage 
of Isaiah (lv. 3.) which he cites. 

4i Although AAf&og^ v. 36—37. u. 2». 31. signifies properly! that 
consequence of death, which consists in the corruption and decay of 
the lifeless body; yet, in this place, destruction, in general, is meant 
(comp. Eiek. xn. 31. Jer. xm. 14.), of whatever kind it be. In the, 
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since 'that great blessing « promised to David, (p) is eternal.* 
Jfay, that (q) so far was he from possessing, like his father,(r) 

(p) v. 32. 23. (£) v. 35-37. ( r) v. 36. 



former sense, indeed, Jesus did not experience fi&itot* (Acts, xm. 
37.); ail discussion, therefore, respecting bis return tit JW*8o$*r, is ne- 
cessarily precluded. But no destruction, no death, any more (Rom. vi. 
9.) awaits him hereafter. Whence his kingdom shall never be destroyed 
Uu fi*<?8at*rrr*j, Dan. vu. 14. ap. Theodotioh.), nor transferred to ano- 
ther (comp. Heb. vw. 24). 

«* The Greek ftr<«, which relates property to piety, partakes also of 
the sense of the Hebrew npn (kai- lv. 3. comp. lxx. Deut xxix. 19.), 
and expresses a great benefit (comp. Obss. gramm. p. 97 ss); as the 
Greek word 4fim, which signifies point, has in Acts, u. 24. borrowed 
from the Hebrew (^n), which signifies both pains and cords, the 
signification of cords. But what that benefit toward David is (comp. iv. 
9. and note 43,), is evident from Psalm lxxxix. 2. This, both David 
himself (ii. Sam. vu. 19. 26. 29.), and the Psalmist also (t>. 5. 29 s. 36 ss.) 
accounted of paramount value ; that an eternal dignity, namely, was 
promised to David's offspring. 

«» Since the blessing which God wished to confer upon David, con- 
sists especially in the perpetuity of his kingdom ; (note 42.) sure (w*b) 
cannot mean any thing but eternal. But the sense of perpetuity appears 
to be the proper meaning in this place, for this reason, that with t« 
tot* rd Tivrd ( D'JOKfll ) in kaiah, ( LV - 3 ) there is joined rfyip n ^a 
a promise stable, and of perpetual force; to which, in the principal pro- 
phecy, (Ps. lxxxix. 29.) answers /ypw nn ^ while, on the other 

fcand, for D' JDWn in naj in Isaiah, is read in the Psalm nj n ( r . 
21 ' 1?$ ) iVllOtf K tfyph ; *o that it is evident that jo^j and oStyb 
are used for each] other, and that the blessing p^ towards David, is a 
blessing to be kept for him for ever. The word m w moreover, is not 
uncommon in other places, in the sense of stability and perpetuity; as, 
for example, in ii. Sam. vu. 16, when it is said that the family and kin*-' 
dom of David shall be established (jdkJ) fir ever (oSfr-^), reference 
is made to the duration of the thing promised, not tothe «re fulfilment 
of the promise. In like manner, Ps. lxxxix. 38, the term joM is ap- 
plied to the ofispring and kingdom of David ; but this, both the'parallel- 
ism and the adjunct pnefo y y like that perpetual, (comp. Gen. ix. 16.) 
sign in the clouds (v. 13 ss.), explain in this sense : D ty p>. Finally, 
perpetual fountains are said to be o^D*), Isah xxxik 16. Jer. xv. 18J 
—The blessing,, or kingdom, promised toDayid, had a characttr far dif- 
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a government limited to a certain period, and to be terminat- 
ed by death, that, even before he had attained that high dig-* 
nity, the power was not given {s) to that death which he 
voluntarily underwent, of subjecting his flesh to the dominion 
of destruction or decay,* or of at all retarding the attainment 
of that eternal (t) life and happiness at the right hand of 
God, (u) to which he was advancing. More explicitly, how- 
ever, and, plainly than all, does the angel who foretold the 
conception of Jesus declare, (w) that the son of Mary (x) who 
was to arise from the stock of David, (y) should reign f fe rovg 
ativae, and that of his kingdom there should be no end ; where 
that ambiguous expression e*V rw? a/wvoj, (u. Sam. vti. 13. 16.") 
is, in the parallel part of the declaration, clearly explained in 
such a manner, as to make it evident that we are to understand 
an infinite and eternal duration. The declarations, therefore, of 
David (z) and of St. Paul, (a) ought not to be taken in an op- 
posite sense. Nor does it seem difficult to perceive, that their 
meaning is far different from this. For since an eternal priest- . 
hood 45 is attributed to the Messiah, and this is very closely 
allied * to his kingdom, (b) it is evident that they do not in* 
tend to deny eternity to the latter. Therefore £&* in Ps. ex. 

(«) Comp. ii. 24. (0 Ps. xti. 11. («) Coup. ex. 1. 

(tr) Lake, i. S3, (x) v. 31. (y) t?. 32. 

<*) Ps. ex. 1. (a) i. Cor. xv. 24- SB. 

(6) Ps. ex. 4. comp. with Heb. vn. 1—3. 



ferent from the unstable and brief kingdom of Saul (u. Sam. viu 16. 
comp. with 16.). 

4 4 That that primary prophecy is referred to by the angel, it clear 
from a comparison of the two places (Luke, i. 3$, and n. Sam. vii. 14. 
16). 

«* fife rot «i'«r« (Ps. ex. 4. Heb. tii. 17. 21. 24.) is not only taken 
by St. Paul in the sense of eternity (v. 3. 23—25.), but the Psaimfst him- 
self also pretty clearly interprets it in the same way, while he derives 
the Messiah's priesthood from a divine decree, of a very solemn and sa- 
cred character (Heb. vn. 20), and never to be changed. 

ss Compare also Heb. v. 5. where it is shewn that Jesus obtained 
from God a most glorious priesthood, from a passage which refer* more 
properly to his kingdom (note 16V 
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L does not m mean, that, when every enemy has bees subdoed, 
the government 41 is to be taken away from Christ ; but at the 
general object of this whole Paakn is to shew, (c) that the de- 
signs of his enemies against the divine prince would at length 
have an ending altogether different from that which they ex- 
pected, it was in exact conformity with such a design to es- 
tablish this point especially, that the divinely appointed Lord 
should reign, until all his enemies should be subjected to his 
own (d) power. Which does net mean, that he to whose go- 
vernment the enemies shall be subjected, (which circumstance 
proves of itself the continuance of that government,) should 
then resign his power ; but, on the other hand, the result of 
the whole matter is declared to be this, that they who had re- 
fused to acknowledge this prince, and wished to remove him 

(O «. S sb. compared with u. 1m. (<0 cz. 1. 



« i Compare the passages cited by Glass (Phllok S. p. 38* t. VoL i. 
Ed. Dathe. Lips. 1776.) Isai. xlvi. 4. Matt. xxvm. 20. i. Tim. iv. 13 

4 • That sitting at the right hand of God is in this passage indicative 
of divine govarnmant, I gather from i. Cor. xv. 26. Heb. vm. I., to say 
nothing of other passages (xsi. 2. Eph. r. 20 ss. Marie, xvi. 19 s.), which 
not qnite so clearly refer to the Psalm in question, treating of the kingly 
priest (comp. Heb. vm. 1.) and considered at large in Ch. vi. 20, vii. 
But if it be inquired, for what reason mention fa made of the right hand 
of God, the answer is easy. For, as there was evidently no danger 
(i. Cor. xv. 27), that he who bade the Messiah to sit on bis right hand 
should be thought inferior to him, and as, on the other hand, it was ne- 
cessary to take particular care to place the wonderful dignity of the 
Messiah clearly before the view, it was certainly proper to speak not of 
the left, but the right hand, which is a token of honor (comp. Matt. xxv. 
33 s. Gen. sxvin. 13 ss. and Mohtihohe kurse Anm. eu den Psalmen, 
p. 187 s.). But the meaning i*, that the Messiah, gaaeratty mar God, 
sits on the very throne of God. Whence immediately afterwards (Ps. 
ex. 6.) God is in turn (comp. Comm. in ep. ad Hebr. p. 81.) said to be at 
the right hand, that is, (comp. Hjcbdxr, vomGeist der heb. Pofiwe, P. n. 
p. 404. 400.) at the side of the kingly priest. But the reason why I hesitate 
to refer the term o*1K v - 5- to the Messiah himself, is that otherwise the 
pronoun of the second person in the word Jjyp-» would have to be trans- 
ferred to God\ although the Psalm in other places usually speaks of God 
in the third (v. Is. 4.), but of the Messiah in the second (c * s. 4. 1.) 
person, (comp. Muittirghe Besondre Anm. p. 170.) 
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by force from his government, are all overthrown and con- 
founded, while he himself, on the contrary, is sitting at the right 
hand of God. He shall reign for a considerable time in the 
midst of enemies, (c) securely (/) expecting (g) an end of the 
rebellion ; but, while he himself is sitting at the right hand of 
God, it shall at length come to pass, that all his adversaries 
shall be reduced under subjection to his authority. Such be- 
ing the meaning of the Psalm, and this sense of it being re- 
cognized by St. Paul himself, who has evidently made the 
dignity of the Messiah, described in the Psalm, coequal (A) 
with his life, which he shews to be eternal; (t) we seem to 
be going quite in opposition to his design, by supposing that 
in i. Cor. xv. any end is assigned to the Messiah's kingdom. 
Therefore the government, which it is said in v. 24, he shall 
restore * to God, even the Father, must not be supposed to 
mean Christ's government, but that of every opposing* power, 
which is evidently declared to be destroyed, that the power 
may be restored to God. For since those who set themselves 
against Christ, at the same time resist God also ; (j ) the go- 
vernment is restored to God f {k) when it is restored to Christy 
subduing 5l those who are at the same time the enemies of 
himself and of God, and thus recovering the government for 
God and for himself, (/) from the enemies who had usurped it. 
That this is the meaning of the passage under discussion, 
appears to me to be confirmed also by what immediately fol- 
lows. For St. Paul clearly shews, in i. Cor. xv. 27, that v. 

(€) v. 2. (/) . u . 4. (& Heb. x. IS. 

(A) Heb. vn. 23—25. (i) Rom. vi. 9. Heb. vn. 25. 24- 

O) Ps. ii. 2. (A) Rev. xi. 17. xix. 6. (0 xr. 15. 



« 9 Comp. ii. Chron. vui. 2. Obss. gramm. p. 357. 

« o That hostile power is meant, is shewn not only by the explanation 
(ircf»T*c rtvt 'BXePOT'Z), subjoined in v. 26, but by the very word 
KArat^yno-if in v. 24, which, like the word drtzfuriyurot and similar ex* 
pressions (Col. ii. 15), shews plainly, that inimical *$£<*' *«i Ifeurfci 
are intended. 

s i See Rev. vi. 16. 17. xvn. 14. xix. 11 ss. Ps. ii. 9. 12. ex. 3. Also 
the last enemy (i. Cor. xv. 26) Christ shall destroy (v. 21 s. 67. John, 
v. 21—29. vi. 39 s. Phil. m. 21). 
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*25 by no means expresses in the words axi* * a limit and end 
of Christ's government ; but that all that we are to understand 
is, that all things, and therefore all enemies also, (m) are to be 
subjected to the empire of Christ. Accordingto this interpreta- 
tion, therefore, the general drift of the Apostle will be this : 
that " for all M the friends of Christ M who, after the example of 
himself who was the first that rose again, (n) have been re- 
called from death to a life of blessedness, (o) an end M is at 

(m) v. 25 s. (») v. 20. (o) v. 23. 



** Not only are these the only persons mentioned in v. 23 (we 
know, indeed, that ir <r» jragti/r/* aItov he will restore life to others 
also ; but it will not be such as to deserve the name, but only death and 
penal suffering (John, v. 29) ;), but besides this, the whole context 
speaks not of the dead in general, but concerning those particularly of 
the KUtMft»fttfo<, who, 'EN XPI2TO *oif*»6frTtc (r. 18.), shall, in their 
own order and place, obtain the same life to which Christ first attained 
(f>23. 20. 49. comp. with Phil. iu. 21.); a life more happy than this 
present, not sought after by all (i. Cor. xv 19.), but properly by those 
only Who have had faith in Christ (v. 19.) and in his gospel for the at- 
tainment of their salvation (v. 14. 17. 2.), and who, on account of their 
love for Christ, and for that better life to which they believed him to 
have gone before, (r. 14. 17. 4 ss ) have suffered multiplied hard, 
ships (v 19. 30 ss) : — or, in short, the *r*V*«r/c of which St Paul speaks 
in this passage, is joined with fixriKilat 3-mv ***{o?*/u/* (v. 60 ), an ob- 
ject worthy of the most ardent endeavours (v. 68.), and of the warmest 
gratitude (v. 54 — 57). Comp. Phil. m. 11. and Obss. gramm. p. 32. 

ss As all those who have believed in the gospel of Jesus concerning 
life eternal, who are no more b t*ic ip«gri« fc («• 17.), who Kojft»fT«« 
h £{<r<» (*• 18.), who are not unwilling, for the sake of Christ and in 
the hope of a better life, to pass the present in misery (v. 19), and who 
are among that number of mortals of whom Christ is the first (v. 20), — 
die on account of Adam : so these same shall also be all blessed through 
Christ with a life {v. 22.) and resurrection (r. 21.) which is not death 
and punishment (xgiVif, John, v. 29.), but exactly opposite to the death 
introduced by Adam (i. Cor. xv. 21.). Comp. note 62. 

5 4 "E7t* (after the i*A<rr*<nc i. Cor. xv 23) to tiaoc (that is W*t. 
comp. Mark, xm. 7. Luke, xxi. 9. with Matt. xxrv. 6. 14.), then, when 
the time of the dead shall have come (Rev. xi. 18.), TEAE20H2ETAI 
«ri pvrtfg'or too &mv, eic tivyyfxtet rue iavtoS /ot/xocc toic *go9»T«JC 
(x. 7 ), so that y'rytn, xxi. 6. may have the fullest force possible" 
4?omp. rthn, Luke, xxii. 37. 
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hand, (p) to which both the expectations of believers are <Jk 
rected, (?) and the divine promises, upon which these ex- 
pectations rest, all point (r) For that this is as it were the 
scope and end of the divine promises, that the empire of 
Christ will at length so far prevail, that all enemies shall be 
subjected to him, (#) of whom death must be reckoned the 
last, 55 (/) which will be destroyed by the resurrection of those 
who have died in faith, (ti) For that (Sod * has put all things, 
and therefore all enemies, under him. (?) That, therefore, 
when Christ shall have destroyed death,(ro) and also (x) every 
opposing power, and shall thus have restored the kingdom to 
the Father ; t. e. when he shall have caused it to come to 
pass, that God every where n prevails, and his majesty is unir 

(p) v. 24. (q) v. 19. (r) v. 25. ST. 

(s) v. 25. comp. with Ps. ex. 1. (t) i. Cor. xv. 2& 

(u) v. 54—57. (») v. 27. comp. with Pi. vui. 7. note 68. 

(w) i. Cor. xv. 23. 54. (ar) v. 26. 



s s Many enemies shall be subdued (Rev. xvui. xu. xx. 9. 10.) before 
all the children of God shall have risen to life (t> 12). But as soon as 
these shall have come to life, all the wicked have been subdued, and are 
paying the punishment of their rebellion {v. 16.). After this there is no 
death (xxi. 4.) except in hell (». 8.) ; and not indeed here does the an- 
cient form of death continue, buta death of a (ar different kind (Sfturtgoc 
&b*rtc) reigns there, an abiding testimony of the victory and power of 
Christ (ii. Thess. i 9.). As this «6sfracf doctrine was to be represented by 
« vision, and placed before the 9jt» of St John, death and «J«c are de- 
picted (comp. Rev. vi. 8.) as an enemy (comp. i. Cor. xv.26. 54s.), op- 
posed to the peace of them that are heirs of God (e. 60.), and feUow-citi* 
sens of Christ ; and, with other (Rev. xx. 16.) enemies of Christ, are intro- 
duced (xx. 14.) as conquered by him (comp* i. Cor. xv. 67. 21 s.), and cast 
into hell. If Ocder had only been willing to perceive this circumstance, 
and to distinguish the figure (Rev. xx. 14,) from the thing tignffiod (xxt. 
4.) ; or, in other words, to seek the interpretation of the former of these 
two places from the latter, he might easily have forborne the ridicule 
in which he has thought proper to indulge. (Comp. Christl. freye en- 
ters. Qber sogenannte Offenb. Job. p. 123 s. 308 s.) 

s s That both urh^tf in r. 27, and $•? in *. j£6, refer to the more re- 
mote (comp. Obss. gramm. p. 402.) &m w «**ig, not to the nearer 
Xfs-or (to which without doubt the word **T«$yrfr» in i. Cor. xv. 24. 
had reference), is evident not only from v. 27 s. but from Pa. ex. 1. vui. 
7. Comp. also ex. 6. 6. (note 48.). 

s i n*<ri, t. 26, appears to be neuter, which is frequently used to de- 
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versally acknowledged, 58 some rejoicing exceedingly in God 
their king,* and deriving their whole pleasure and happiness 6 * 
from this source, 81 from which they see and inwardly feel it 
to flow, 83 u e. from the all-powerfiil and benignant government 
of God, with never-ceasing reverence, 63 — others, (y) on the 
contrary, 64 feeling with terror M the power of his just M govern- 
ment, and not daring to open their mouths against him ; — 
then shall come the end." (z) Nor should it seem strange, 

(y) v. 24 s. ' (z) v. 34. 



note place (comp. Acts, ix. 32,) and time. Thus God is said by Philo, 
when describing his omnipresence (3e sacrif. Abel. et. Caini. p. 141. ed. 
Franc), rx»g»«-ai JTANTA ATA riANTON, to fill all things every where; 
and by St Paul, when setting forth the divine goodness, *x»giur04j (to fill) 
TA I1ANTA EN IIAZI, all things every where and always, all things 
completely. Eph. i. 23. Comp. Diss, de sensu vocis itk^/aa in N. T. 
note 64. 

s * As that is said to be nothing, which has little or no power, strength, 
&c., and has nothing to boast of (Acts, v. 36. Gal. vi. 3.): so, on the 
contrary, God is all thing* (i. Cor. xv.' 28.), because every created 
thing, however excellent, owes every thing it has to glory in to God ; 
and even the man (v. 21.) Jesus himself, constituted by God the Lord of 
of all things (». 27, comp. with Ps. vm. 7. 5.), possesses this his kingdom 
as a divine gift (Phil. n. 9.). In this sense, indeed, (which is set forth 
in i. Cor. xv. 28.) God is all things every where , even before his enemies 
have been subdued, in whose foolish and impious (Ps. n. 4.) opinion 
God passes for nothing, or who account him as nothing, although he is 
aM things, and'desplse him (x. 4. xrv. 1.), or, at any rate, prevent (i. Cor. 
xv. 26,) the glory of his kingdom from shining evidently forth. But 
Christ shall restore the government to the Father, or shall vindicate his 
glory and authority, by the conquest of all his enemies; that, as God 
is in fact all in all, so he may every where be acknowledged to be such, 
and may no more be a6counted as nothing, but may every where pos- 
sess supreme authority. Comp. Ktpke, ad v. 28. 

s a Comp. Rev. xxi. 3. 7. xxu. 3. 

s • xxi. 6. 4 Si 

• i xxii. 1. 6. xxi. 22 s. ^ 
92 xxu. 4. 

o* xx. 10. 15. xxi. 8. ii. Thess. u 8. 

* » Rev. vi. 16 ss. 

« • u. Thess. i. 9. 5 s. Rev. xxu. 12. xnr. 10. 

25 
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that the discourse in v. 24, changed from the government (a) 
of Christ, who * it was said should destroy every opposing 
power, to the Father, to whom the kingdom is said to be 
delivered up by Christ. The reason of this the Apostle adds 
in v.27.28: " when it is written, 08 that all things are/w/ under 
him (by another), it is manifest, that he is to be excepted who 
put all things under him. Since " moreover * all things arc 

(<*) r. 25. 



• 7 £fe deliver* op the kingdom to the Father (i. Cor. xv. 24), Jie 
must reign (e. 26), until all enemies are subdued. This same person, 
therefore, uses his own power for the destruction of every opposing 
power. Comp. note 51. 

• •So W» must be rendered, being put for t^vfttvev (Luke, it. IS.), 
or (v. 8. 10.) >«>f tf/c/uiro? a. Comp. Heb. iv. 3. 4. and Obss. gramm. 
p. 412. But it appears from this place, that the preceding words were 
token from the Scripture. The Apostle has elsewhere tHeb. u. 6—9,) 

quoted the same prophecy (Ps. vm. 7.). 

es We are no more compelled to consider frot in this place as in- 
dicative of time, than we are the same word in v. 27 ; — the sense, on the 
contrary, seems to be this : " since it is said, that ail things an put under 
him, it is evident, that there is some one person to be excepted from 
the number of all, he, namely, who put all things under him ; yes, I 
say, since all things are put under him, it is still further most clear, that 
there is a certain person superior, he, namely, who was able to put all 
things under his power. Comp. It** Rom. u. 14. and Aristot. de 
mundo. -e. 4. (in Hooqeveen, Doctr. partic graec. ex ed. Scbuzii. 
p. 677. [ p, 386. Ed. Qlasg. 1813.— Tr. ] ). 

7 o Comp. A Heb. in. 17. 16. *' When it is said (Ps. xcv. 7. 8.) : to- 
day, while y*)heer the voice of God, do not be perverse, a* in the place of 
rebellion (Meribab) ; who (comp. Rjj>hsi~ Annott ex Xenoph. ad Matt. 
xevil 29. and Loeskbr. Obss. e. Phil, ad Act xix. 36), when they had 
heard, rebelled ? Did not all they (comp. JUphzx. Annott ex Arriano 
ad Jao. 1. 17.) that were brought out of Egypt by Moses 7 (was it not 
clearly such as were on the way to Palestine, and also had a promise of 
rest before them ?) With whom moreover was God displeased, but with 
those who sinned against him (comp. Numbers, xnr. 34. with xxxiii. 9. 
Add Heb. x. 26) T Whom moreover did he deprive by an oath of the 
promised rest, but (Numb. xrv. 3,) those that had no faith in God?" 
There are three points which the Apostle establishes, Heb. iu. 15 ss. by 
the example of the Israelites : 1. that the simple hearing and know- 
ledge of a promise are of little avail to us (comp. iv. 2.). 2. that apostasy 
after a knowledge of the troth (x. 26.) precludes an entrance into the 
promised blessedness ; but that this apostasy, 3. arises from drirtu (in. 
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put under kirn ™ (by the Father), the Son himself also wiU be 
subject ™ to him, who has put all things under him, so that 



19. iv. 2 s. 11). comp ni. 12. " Lest then be percehtd to be in any one 
(comp. ii. Cor. iv. 7. and Obss. gramm. p. 14. n. 2.) an evil dwivt heart, 
by its departure from God." 

i * The words do not mean, that at the period when all things ttoU 
be put under the Son, and every enemy subdued, the Son also him- 
self will be subject ; but, that, since all things ere (comp. vntl* 
r*.x.T*i v. 27,} put under him 6* the decree *ri fcrtv^orrof, who, be- 
fore all could see it with their own eyes (Heb. n. 8 ), sr*W* TIIE- 
T AHEN Cr% tic v6t*c «*t» (i. Cor. xv. 27), it follows, that the Son 
also is subject to him, from whom he has received this extensive 
dominion (comp. note 38.). Bnt if we take the words of St Paul 
in tht former sense, we shall thereby deny, that the Son, who is never- 
theless evidently considered in reference to his human nature (v. 21. 
45 ss. comp. with Phil m. 21), to which power is given over all 
things (i Cor. xv. 27. Heb. ii. 6—9), was subject to the Father before 
he had delivered up the kingdom to him, having vanquished his 
enemies. But the Messiah plainly declares, in Ps. xvi. 2, that he de- 
rives all his happiness and dignity (e. 11.) from Jehovah, or, in other 
words, that God is all, even to him, and not simply to the things which 
are subjected to his government Comp. Schjiurrer, Acini* ad quae- 
dam loca Psalmorum, p. 7. Fascic* i. 

72 Both this future, and ro*t which precedes it, seem to mean a 
logical inference, not something following in the course of time, and to 
have the same force as if it had baen said : 9rr* le Carorlrmjcr+i mlrf «r* 
aratrr*, AHAON OTI (comp. v 27,) »«i «*toc Ci* rnOTASJBTAI. 
And t<5ti may either be rendered thenfore (comp Jtr. xxii. 16 s. in the 
Hebrew) ; or it may be redundant (Fs. lux. 6) ; or rather it may answer 
to the preceding irar, as in that passage of Plato (Opp. Lugd. 1690. p. 
15a [ Ed. Bipont Vol. 11. p. 248— Ed. Bekker, Part 11. Vol. n. p. 177.— 
7V.J ): OTAN *yl to 9*rr«Vft« a&rov (<rofir»») dv*r*r +mp$? **i tip 
r*X f " urai tit* &r«r»rja«v «£t», TOTE rci-ifo? tyM fo(*£uf «r«? 
4«^X* F »M«r ^>»Ve/u«? vtro t»c iaifrv **Z f * s * * rl ** 4T> *$*A CW » coinp. 
lxx. Prov. 11. 5. Ps xix* 14. cxix. 92. But I understand ihe futon here 
in the same way as in Rom. vl. 5. (where axjui ie used instead of Wr#, 
to eonnect the inference with the premises) u. 2ft. 1. Cor. xrv. 7—9. 11. 
and in the argument which immediately follows (1 Cor. xv. 29,) the 
passage under discussion (0. 28.) : " else (if it should be otherwise, than 
as we have above v. 20—23. endeavoured to shew,), what shall thxt 
do, who are baptized for the de*d (comp. John, xi. 4. Rom. xv. 8. Acts, 
xv. 26. >, with this design, namely, that (John, 111. 6 Tit 111 6. 7. Gal. xn. 
26 ss. comp. with iv. 7.) they may have the privilege of entering (1. These. 
Iv. 17. iLThess. 11. 1. John, xvn. 24. Heb. xil 23 s.) into eternal fellow- 
ship, not only with Jesus himself, but with those who f«9ip*dsr«f (1. 
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God is therefore ajl in all." (6) When St Paul magnificent- 
ly describes that great power of the man (c) Jesus, which i» 
able to overthrow every enemy, (rf) and even death itself, (c) 
this kingdom of Christ, thus august, and delivered from the in- 
jury and destruction of every opposing power, he gives to 
God the Father, (/) not in order to shew that it ceases to be 
Christ's, but that all things may at last be referred to the 
glory of God the Father f 3 especially (g) as the Psalms which 
he had in his mind, when he spoke of that tbKoq, (A) treated 
the same subject in a similar manner, (i) But as we read, 
both that the Father subjected all enemies to Christ, (j) and 
that Christ subjected them to himself, (k) so he who is said in 
i. Cor. xv. 24. to restore the kingdom to the Father, after the 
discomfiture of his enemies, may also be said to assert the au- 
thority and dignity of his own government In other places 
we certainly find it said, that, even after the conquest of his 
enemies, Christ shall continue to reign. (/) 

(b) Comp. note 58. 71. (c) Note 71. <<*) v. 24. 

(«) v. 26. 21 9. (/) v. 21 (g-) v. 27 s. 

(A) v. 94. ft) v. 25. 27. comp. with Pi. ex. 1. vm. 7. 1. 2. 

0) Note 56. (*)Note67. 

(J) Rev. xxn. 1. 3. xxi. 22 s. xi. 15. 



Cor. xv. 18. i. Thess. iv. 16.) it «d«r». t. «. orric (Rom. xvi. 11.7, 
comp. with 13.), as it were, U «wtou (i. Cor. xv. 23. comp. at Phil. i. 
1. a.). But if the dead rise not at all, and thus (i. Cor. xv. 16. 18.) both 
Jesus and oi Kti/unStme *r avr» Awrnxotro, and are no more, why are 
they baptized for them f How absurd will be the conduct of those, 
who, in the expectation of enjoying salvation and eternal life, with 
Jesus and his friends who have departed this life, become baptised, if 
there be no life after death ; so that Jesus has not risen again, and all 
the pious dead who received baptism were miserably deceived in the 
hopes which they entertained ! 

7 3 Comp.Phil.ii.il. Heb. m.4. r. The same design is pursued by the 
Book of Revelation, (comp. neue Apol. der Offenb. Joh. $. 26.22. note 
6.) which I think is referred to by St. Paul in this same xvth Chap, of 
i. Cor. ; (I. c. $. 13.) and for that reason I have the more frequently 
compared it with the declarations of the Apostle. 
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§. VI. 

3. Its extent. 

As of all who have been seated upon the throne of David, 
he who sits last upon it,(m) is infinitely the greatest in respect 
to the duration of his life and kingdom ; so his authority and 
empire are not circumscribed with the narrow boundaries of 
Palestine, over which David reigned. For although he is 
called king of Sion (n) and of the Israelites ; (o) yet we are 
not warranted thereby in limiting his empire to these regions. 
For, in the first place, under that illustrious offspring of David 
the boundaries of his father's kingdom are said to be so ex- 
tended, (Ps. ex. 2.™) thatthe king of Sion (p) has possession of 
the whole earth, (q) and all its inhabitants have either submitted 
to his authority ,(r) or are forcibly controlled by him. ($) But 
further, not even by these limits is Christ's kingdom circum- 
scribed or bounded, but we read that it extends as far (v. 1. 
Eph.i.20— 22. i. Cor. xv. 27. 75 Phil. n. 9—11. Matt.xxvm. 
18.) as the kingdom of God himself. For although the man Jesus 
both has the peculiar charge (/) of human affairs generally, 
whether as it respects men living on this earth, 10 or the dead, 

(«) Lake, i- 32. Acts, n. 30. (n) Ps. il 6. 

(©) Lake, i. 33. John, hi. 13. 15. comp. with 16. 

(j>) n. 6. (q) v, 8. (r) v. 10 si. Isai. lii. 15. liii. 10 ts. Amos, ix. 12. 

(f) Ps. ex. 2. ii. 4 s. 9. 12. ex. 3. 1. 5 s. corop. note 67. 56. 

(t) John, x. 16. v. 27—29. Rom. xiv. 9. Acts, x. 42. xvn. 31. 



7«" Jehovah shall extend (comp. Eftek. u. 9. Exod. xxii. 7.) the 
sceptre of thy kingdom out of Sion ; t. e. thou sbalt not reign here only, 
bnt other regions also shall obey thy sceptre, which belongs to them 
also." 

?5 Comp. Rxussii Opnsc. Fascic. i. p 400 s. 

i • Hence the world has very properly received the name of (Urt- 
>j/«t tow XV**" (Matt. xiii. 41.) or, the province of Christ For the 
the Lord compares it («. 38,) with a field, which, after the good fruits 
have for a long time been mingled with the tares, shall at length be 
purified. But it is clear from many passages (e. g- Mark, vi. 23. Esth. 
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and attends particularly to the administration (u) of the fait h- 
fid commonwealth of men, or the church f 1 yet, for the good 
of this church, (x) he governs all things without exception,(y) 
even angels themselves, (z) From all which it is easy to per- 
ceive, that the sitting of Christ upon the throne of David may, 
on the one hand, be reckoned a real succession to David's 
place, inasmuch as (a) for the purpose of fulfilling (b) the di- 
vine promises, made to David, Christ actually sprang from 
David, in that same land which his father had possessed, and, 
on account of this peculiar relationship with the Jewish 
people, (c) in the first place, thought proper to present him- 
self (cf) particularly to them (e) as their king so long expected 
and desired, and announce to them the approach of his king- 
dom ; (/) in the next place, when he had ascended to hea- 
ven, made the first proofs of his exaltation to be exhibited 
within the ancient empire of David, (g) and invited the people 
of Israel first, through the medium of his messengers, to his 
service, and to the attainment of the happiness of his heavenly 
kingdom, being about to add to these benefits others besides, 
which we are warranted to look for with certainty ; (A) and, 
finally, extended his sceptre to the other nations also out of 
Sion, (t) and caused them to be brought by the instrumentali- 
ty of Jews (Acts, xv. 7. TO Rom. xi. 12 s. 79 ) into fellowship 
and communion (k) with the citizens, who were his fa- 

(«) Eph. v. 23 ss. Col. 1. 13. (x) Eph. i. 22. (y) v. 50 ss. 

(*) Hcb. i. 2-4. 6. i. Pet in. 22. (a) Luke, i. 32. 

(b) Rom. xv. 8. (c) ix. 5. (rf) Matt. xxi. 1 ss. note 82. 

(e) Acts, in. 25 s. Matt. vm. 12. (f) John, xvm. 37. §. iv. 

(g) Acts, ii. 33—36. in. 16 ss. iv. 10 ss. v. 12 ss. comp. with i. 4. Luke, 

xxiv. «19. (h) Rom xr. 25 ss. 

(i) Ps. ex. 2. (fr) v. 16 ss. xv. ST. Eph. in. 6. h. 16 ss. 



i. 22. in. 13 vm. 12 s.) that 0*rik*la not only signifies empire itselft or 
supreme power (e. g. Ps. cm. 19. cxlv. 11—13. Rev. xn. 10. xvu. 12. 
18.), but also the region or province, over which this authority extendi. 

* i Hence the multitude of those who yield a pious obedience to 
Jesus, their king, or the church, is sometimes with propriety called the 
l«rtxtJct or (comp. Matt, iil 26 s. Amos, u. 8. Gen. xx. 9, comp. 
with 4. 7.) commonwealth of the Son of God (Col. i. 13.)i 
.7t Comp. Beitg el, on this passage. 

*• Comp. Diss, de sensu vocis frx»g»/*«, §. vn. 
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there, of the stock of Israel. But, on the other hand, the 
government of David, held by mere mortal men (/) for a 
brief space of time, and having jurisdiction only over a small 
portion of the earth, is so far different from the eternal and 
widely-extended empire of Christ, that the throne of Christ 
cannot be called the throne of David, except figuratively, inas- 
much as that divine (m) government over the Israelites, which 
was transferred (i. Chron. xxvm.5. 80 ) to David and his pos* 
terity, as to the sons (n) of God, the king of the Israelites, was 
a shadow and image of the divine government over the tmi- 
verse, (o) conferred upon that man who sprang from the stock 
of David, and who was much more truly the Son of God. (p) 
Which being established, it follows, that as Christ sits not on 
the throne of David itself, but on tit antitype, (y) so also the 
Israelites, over whom Christ reigns, (r) are not orily the 
Israelites themselves, but the antitype of this commonwealth, 
L e. the whole commonwealth of God* and, in a certain pe- 
culiar (*) sense, his church. 81 

(& Comp. Heb. vii. 88. (my i. Sam. xit. 12. nn. 7. 
(ft) Ps. ulxxix. 27. n. Sam. vu. 14. i. Chron. xxvhi. 6. 
(o) Heb. i. S— 4. (p) v. 5. Luke, i. 38. (q) v. 32. 

(»•) ». 33. (f) Note 77. 



a o David and his posterity sat upon the throne of the kingdom of Je- 
hovah, but of that only which had to do with the Israelites (v. 6.) ; whereas 
Christ, on the contrary, sits on the throne of that (Ps. ex. 1. comp. note 
48. 76.) kingdom of Jehovah, which is so extensive, that it reaches over 
all created things (Eph. i. 20—22.), and that David himself, although in 
that former sense he sat on a divine throne, and knew that by the time 
this remote offspring of his should reign, he would have been long since 
dead (n. Sam. vu. 12. 19.), yet declared that he himself would never- 
tbeless be within the kingdom and jurisdiction of this his own progeny. 
BeePt. ci. 1. where I have preserved the reading *jnK (Matt. xxh. 44), 
which declares, that David regarded the Messiah ta'hit own lord, or 
willingly submitted to him (comp. v. 43. 46. with i. Pet. m. 6.) in a 
manner worthy of a lord reignmgfor ever (Ps. ex. 4. note 46.) with God 
(». 1. note 48. 75). Comp. Muhtinghi, Besondre Anm. au den Psalmen, 
p. ttess. 

• i In Amos, it. lis. rt is said that other nations also, different from 
the Israelites, shall profess the name of God, and thus be tn t he king- 
dom and empire of David, or among the number of the Israelites (Acts, 
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§. VII. / 

4. Its administration. 

Since therefore the kingdom of heaven neither has any 
limit to its duration, (t) nor is confined within certain regions 
of the universe ;(u) its form must be in all respects and widely 

(f) $. V. (tl) }. VI. 



* xv. 17. 14. comp. with n. Chron. vii. 14. add Rom. ii. 26 ss. iv. 16 ss. 
12. xi. 17 ss. Gal. vi. 16.). Bat let us look into this passage of Amos ? 
"At a certain (comp. Neue Apol. der Offenb. J oh. p. 325.) time, or, at 
length (j**rd t«St* Acts, xv. 16.), unless you would prefer: at that re- 
markable period (comp. ii. Tim. 1. 18. and Obss. gramm. p. 122.), the 
time of the Messiah, 1 will most completely (this meaning is clearly in- 
dicated by the accumulation of expressions, all conveying the same 
idea,) renew the kingdom of David, which is so desolated (Amos, ix. 
6 ss.) that it seems like a cottage (Isai. i. 8.) ; and, as in other days, and 
particularly in the time of David, it was adorned by me, so now also I 
will improve and enlarge it, so that in the renewed tabernacle of David, 
or within his kingdom and empire, may dwell (Ps. lux. 36. Esek. 
xxx vi. 12.) both the remnant of the Idumeans (to whom Amos, 1. 11 s. 
had threatened a terrible destruction), even as formerly (comp. ix. 11.) 
David had reduced this people under his authority (u. Sam. viu. 14.), 
and all other nations, that are called by my name." The word TO* 
(Amos. ix. 12.) I consider with Louis dx Disc (Animad. ad Act. xv. 17), 
Fxssel. (Adv. SS. T. 1. p. 390.) and perhaps also Bkngel, to be the sign 
not of the accusative, but of the nominative (Obss. gramm. p. 264 s.) ; 
both because we cannot otherwise easily explain, to what the plural 
7pn» refers, and especially because #y when it refers to persons, 

usually signifies to succeed to their wealth, which shall be left by them ; 
nor indeed do I think it was the design of the prophet to threaten the 
nations, who professed the name of God, as he certainly would have done, 
if he had foretold that they were to be driven out from their dwelling- 
places by the Jews. Now the Idumeans are said by Joskphcs (Anttq. 
Jud. L. xm. c. 9. J. 1.) to have embraced the Jewish religion, a hundred 
years, and more, before the birth of Christ. But as Amos foretold, that 
memy other nations also should profess the name of God, and enter into^ 
the kingdom of David; we must go on a little farther, even to those 
times, when not .only many Idumeans, who had been long united with 
the Jews (Acts, xxi. 20.) in civil compact, but great numbers also of 
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different** from an earthly commonwealth. For he who 
possesses an eternal government over all things, not only can 
perform many things, which come within the reach of no 
earthly power, however mighty, but easily dispenses with 
many external aids, which, though splendid in appearance, 
«e after all only covers for human weakness. As the go- 
vernment of David, even in its best days, was certainly by no 
means adequate to the performance of those things, by 
which (w) his offspring proved, at Jerusalem, his kingdom to 
be divine (x), — and great as may seem to be the glory and 
splendor of his triumph over those nations, whom he reduced 
by his arms (y) f — what is alj this pomp, in comparison with 
the dignity of Christ, who, trusting in his own legitimate and 
almighty power over all things, dared to send unarmed mes- 
sengers through the Roman empire, (2) and even into Rome, 
with this order, (a) that they should proclaim him lord of all 
men, and of all things ; and in this way obtained the obedi- 
ence of many thousands, secured not by force of arms, of 
which he certainly stood in z^> need, who could protect and 

(w) Acts, 11. 9—4. (x) «. 33 st. (y) Comp. John, xvm. 36. 

(z) Comp. Ads, if ii. 6. 7. (a) Acts, n. 36. x. 42. xvn. 30 s. 



other nations, exulted in being citizens of the kingdom of David, to 
wonderfully enlarged (Am. ix. 11.) when Jesus sat upon the throne of 
his father, and in being a people devoted to God (©. 12. comp. with 
Acts, xv. 14.). This passage St. Luke has designedly (v. 14 s.) copied 
(v. 17.) from the lxx, who probably, when they lighted upon it, were 
ignorant of its meaning ; being led in the translation of it, as they fre- 
quently were in difficult places, rather by conjecture, than by certain 
reasoning. One thing I must add, that isW4«t« v. 14. as in Ezra, 
** 2. should be rendered has charged (comp. Acts, xv. 7. x. 20.). 

• » Jesus declared this with the greatest plainness both by words 
(John, xviu. 36.) and deeds ; among which (comp. the above-mentioned 
work of Hess, Sect. i. u.) the most remarkable is, that, in order the more 
clearly and explicitly to leave in the minds of his countrymen his views 
in regard to bis kingdom, he permitted himself (Luke, xix. 30. 40.) to be 
publicly saluted king of the Israelites (Mark, xi. 10. John, xn. 13.), but, 
at the very same time, openly before all, and, in order to excite the 
greater attention, with tears, predicted datructbn (v. 41.) to that very 
metropolis, in which they had been dreaming that he was just about to 
commence fab reign (v. 11.). 

26 
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defend his messengers sufficiently well with his own (6) aid 
alone, wherever they might travel, but by love and benevo- 
lence. But it is by no means the least exhibition of the great- 
ness of Christ, that he is not obliged to inflict immediate 
punishment upon the rebellious, but can for a length of time 
despise their arrogance : (c) securely confident that it shall 
never come to pass, either that they shall dethrone him from 
his seat, (d) which is elevated far above weak mortals ; or that 
the opportunity shall cease (e) for baffling their attempts, or 
turning them to the salvation of believers ; or that any enemy 
can escape from his government and authority, or elude his 
destined punishment, (/) either by death, (g) or any other 
medium, than that of a seasonable and humble return to obedi- 
ence. (A) This heavenly kingdom is therefore distinguished, 
indeed, by some acts of a conspicuous character, and which 
strike the attention of all ;** among which stand prominent 

(i) Acts, iv. 9 ss. 30. (c) Ps. li. 1—4. Heb. x. IS. (<D Fs. u. 6. 

(«; ex. 8. (/) ii. 5. 

(g) Rom. xiv. 9. John, v. 28 s. CAfPfl. ii. 10 is. 



«3" Then, when the Lord shall come (Matt. xxiv. 30. 37. 42. 50 s. xxv. 
13.), the administration of the kingdom of heaven (note 76.) shall be as 
if a bridegroom, out of a number of virgins going out to meet him, 
should admit to the marriage solemnities only those, whom, coming sud- 
denly after some delay, he found prepared for him, excluding those who 
came late." (c 1.) But that the form of expression, &po4«dw-»r«* » C*ot- 
Ktl<t r*r dsafmf AEKA IlAPeENOlZ, does not mean, that the kingdom 
of heaven is properly compared to ten virgins, may be seen by many ex- 
amples ; as, for instance, the administration of this kingdom is not pro- 
perly like a grain of mustard-seed, or a net (Matt. xm. 31. 47.) ; but like 
that action, whereby either a small grain is sown, which grows up to 
a wonderful sice, or fish of all kinds are caught, which are afterwards 
to be separated one from another. In short, the administration of the 
divine kingdom is compared to the whole narrative which is told; and is 
said, for example, to be as i/ (Mark, iv. 26) any one should sow seed, 
and, from that action, by degrees ripe fruits should grow up with unob- 
served progress, and without much labor. Comp. Diss, de parabolis 
Christi, $ . xix. But that function of the heavenly government, which re- 
lates to the distribution of rewards, is in Matt. xx. 1. called, in general, 
0*a\i(* «nii JfttrS* : " the distribution of rewards, both in this life and in 
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the rewards and punishments, which are to be assigned publicly 
by the king in his own appointed time : (i) but there are some 
less conspicuous, though equally real* parts of the same go- 
vernment, to be seen in the propagation of the doctrine of the 
gospel, and in the government and protection of the church 
universal, and of particular assemblies and individuals. He is 
said to hold, as it were, the key of David, or* the heavenly 

(i) Matt xxv. 34. 31. 



the other, is as if a householder, &c" Perhaps also the same meaning 
ought to be assigned to that declaration of Christ, in which he com- 
mands this inducement to be left (Luke, x. 11.) with those Israelites, 
who should despise (v. 10.) the messenger (v. 9.) of the approaching 
kingdom of God : " be ye sure, that that divine kingdom has come nigh, 
which not only decrees to the obedient that happiness to which we 
wished to invite you, (v. 9) but also appoints punishments the most 
grievous, not only at the period of the general judgment (v. 12 ss.), but 
even long before, in the overthrow of your state (Matt. xxm. 37 a- x. 23. 
comp. with §. m.)." 

* It is singular that Lanob (zur Beford. des nusl. Gebr. des W. A. 
Tellerischen W&rterb. des NT., P. iv p. 86 s.) did not perceive, that, 
in this place, and in what follows, (not to mention my former observa- 
tions, $. in. iv. vi. note 76 s. 81.) I referred to the opinion of Kopfi, 
though not mentioned by name. (Comp. also J. is. at the beginning.) 
If any one, however, would prefer to have a more ezpress refutation of 
this opinion, which would be inconsistent with my exegetkal-docirinal 
plan, I recommend to his perusal pp. 09 ss. of the above mentioned 
treatise. 

»« Christ holds the key, or (comp. Isai. xxii. 22. with t>. 21, and 
Woll, in his edition of Blackw all's Sac. Class, p. 166 s.) power of Da- 
vid, since he sits on the throne of David, which form of expression, when 
used concerning Christ, refers, as we have seen above (§ vi.), to his 
government over all things, and particularly over the church. But the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven are said (Matt. xvi. 19.) to be delivered 
by Christ to the apostles, inasmuch as he wished that many departments 
of his government over the church should be administered by them upon 
the earth, and that they, as his ambassadors and officers (comp. Isai. 
xxii. 22), should fulfil, in many respects, the office of the Lord of the 
church. They had it in their power, as in the name, and by the au- 
thority of Christ, who ratified their decrees in heaven, to ordain upon 
earth divine laws (comp. Lightpoot's Hor. Heb. on Matt, in loc), and 
to utter commands of divine weight and value (Acts, xv. 28. i. Thess. 
iv. 2. 8. n. 13. John, xx. 23. Acts, v. 4. 9. i. Cor. v. 3—6. Acts, 
in. 6. v. 12 ss). 
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empire, (j ) who, with his succor, so fortified the hezd of the 
church of Philadelphia against the wiles of the Jews, (Jk) 
though he had little strength of his own, that both he himself 
adhered steadfastly to the truth, (/) and he was also useful to 
many others who were desirous of the truth ;(m) and at 
length, triumphing over his adversaries, (n) and delivered 
from a new calamity which was impending,(o) he was crown- 
ed with great rewards, (p) In like manner we read in St 
Matthew, xvi. 19, that it is the office of the kingdom of heaven, 
to govern the church(q) which shall be gathered on the earth ;(r) 
for example, to establish laws for it, and either to grant to its 
members the pardon of their sins, or to inflict punishments, 
or to aid the cause of the church by other miraculous opera* 
tions. These • departments of the divine government over 
the church were certainly fulfilled by the apostles, to whom 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven had been delivered by 
Christ, as those of the house of David were given to Elia- 
kira (*) by Hezekiah * Wherefore St. Paul, also, declared 
that he should estimate the merits of the inflated(Z) teachers,(ti) 
not by their boasting words, but by what they had done, since 
the kingdom of God, or the superintending providence of 
Christ, and his care for the welfare of the church, did not 
consist in words, but is distinguished by its power and ef* 

0') Rev. in. 7. (4) v. 9. ty ». * M. 

(to) v. 8. at the beginning, .comp. with i. Cor. xvi. 9. and Acts, xvm. S-10. 

00 Rev. in. 9. (o) v. 10. (p) v. 11. 

(«> •• M - <r> v. 19. ( S ) Int. xxii. 23. oolt 84. 

<f) i. Cor. iv. Its. («) v. 15- 



• * Comp. note 84, and Bkngzl's gnomon on the words rtvyt, xvrp, 
Matt. xvi. 19, (also Bar-Hesups in his Chron. Syriac p. 503. tfUBh 1DK 
means one, possessed of supreme pouter). 

* [ Or rather by Majtasssh, to whose appointment of Etiakim as his 
minister of state, after that king's repentance, and return from captivity, 
the |>rophecT contained in Isal mii. here quoted by St***, properly 
refers. Eliaktm had, indeed, filled the office of master of the house- 
hold under Hezekiah ; but the words of Isaiah relate to his elevation, 
after the death of Shebna at Babylon, and the restoration of Manasseh 
to his throne. See Pmdbaux's Connection, Vol. i. p, Mfc Tr. } 
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fects, (v) in which, therefore, those persons ought to be con- 
spicuous, if they wished to be compared with Paul, the legate 
of the divine king, and under that title holding the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, (w) This same providence of Christ, by 
which he gathers together, and governs the church, seems also 
to be meant in Matt. xm. 52, where one who is so taught as 
to be able to subserve the Lord's designs, by the spread of the 
gospel, is said 'to be instructed for the benefit of the kingdom 
of heaven (rjj fiaateia. r&v *fctv&v). In like manner *u&sto$ %k 
n)» BA2IAEIAN ry &£ (x) may be interpreted^*, in reference 
to" that charge of the divine king, in virtue of which he pro- 
vides that there shall be no deficiency of heralds of tho doc- 
trine of salvation: "he who, having put his hand to the 
plough, 97 looks back, is an unsuitable person to be employed 
by the providence of the Lord in promulgating the gospel"(y) 
In this same sense, those who labored with St. Paul, in refer- 
ence to that same office of the divine king, or, in other words, 
who toiled zealously and faithfully in the service of the divine 
government, by delivering and inculcating the gospel, he terms, 
in Col. iv. 11, (fuvspyoi sfc *ip BA2IAEIAN tS $sS. Where- 
fore also the kingdom of God is said to be given (z) to those, 
among whom is perceived that function of the divine govern- 
ment which relates to the promulgation of the gospel ; and, 
on the other hand, to be taken away from those, to whom the 
gospel is no more delivered. But let us proceed to those 
passages, which do not refer to one department only of the 
divine government, as, for instance, that which provides for, 
and is employed respecting proclamation of the gospel ; but 
which embrace many species of actions ; as, in Matt xxn. 2, 

(o) v. 90. . (to) Comp. ix. Corin, xn. 12. (*) Luke, ix. 6$. 

(y) v. 60. (*) Matt xxi. AX 



s • Comp* Dote 86. and Dim. de aensu vocis *&»£«/<«, note 28. 

• * The reader need scarcely be reminded,* how frequently figures 
drawn from agriculture are made use of in the Scriptures, in reference 
to the instructions of a temher of the gospel. Comp. Luke, vni. 11. 
i. Cor* m, 6 s». 
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4 fiattikBia rw *pavuv w is said to attend both to whatever re- 
lates to the spread of the gospel, (a) and also to the punish* 
raent of contempt and negligence. (6) Likewise in Matt. 
xiii. 24. 31. 33. 47. Mark, iv. 26. 30. Luke, xm. 18. 20, 
the offices of the kingdom of heaven are said to be these : to 
supply and make provision for persons, neededfor spreading the 
gospel, and for producing from thence, genUyjby degrees, the 
fairest and most abundant fruits ; (c) and at length to separate 
the good from the wicked, who have been so long tolerated, 
and to conduct the former to that felicity promised in the 
gospel, but to inflict most grievous punishment upon the lat- 
ter, (d) 



§. vm. 

5. Its periods. 

f Since, therefore, the administration of the kingdom of hea* 
ven has such various forms, {e) it is evident, that this kingdom 
may be variously divided. The first and that a most exten- 
sive division, is into two parts, separated one from the other 
by the victory which is to be gained over every enemy. For 
Christ either reigns in the midst of his enemies, {/) expecting, 

(a) v. 4. 9. (fc) v. 7. 13. (c) Mark, iv. 26—32. Matt xm. 33. ST. 

(d) v. 25—30. 47 89. (jt) §. vxt. (/) Ps. ex. 2* 



a • As the kingdom is conferred upon Christ by the Father (note 38), 
his government, and the administration of this kingdom, may be attri- 
buted in general to the Father (note 6.). In this passage, however, 
there is a particular reason for Christ's ascribing his own (com p. Matt. 
xxiii. 34. John, xtii. 18. Matt. x. 23. xxv. 30 ss.) actions to the Fa- 
ther. For, as be wished to mention his otrn and John's embassy (xxfi. 
3), — which were included, in a certain sense, within the idea of the 
kingdom of heaven ($. iv.),— separately from the teaching of the apostles, 
who were to invite 4he Jews, when all things were prepared («. 4.), and 
the kingdom, which was at hand during the life-time of Jesus, was ac- 
tually present, he could not conveniently, in this parable, sustain the 
principal part himself, and therefore ascribed it to the Father (*. 2.). 
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till they shall all be overthrown, (g) or he sits at the right 
hand of God, while his adversaries are lying prostrate, (h) 
Though, during the first of these two periods, the sway of 
Christ is no less real and powerful, (i) yet we find that the 
latter has the name fiatfi'ksia applied to it ww 'sgogiiv (n. Tiro, 
iv. 1 .• Luke, xxi. 31. xxn. 30. comp. with Matt. xix. 28. 
Luke, xxn. 18. 90 Matt. xxvi. 29. Mark, xiv. 25.). For as 
during that period which comes first in order, God is said to 
reign, (k) when he makes such use (I) of his power, that all 
perceive that he reigns ; n so it will have to be said with pe- 
culiar force that he reigns] when, snery enemy being subdued, 
his supreme power is acknowledged even by those very per- 
sons, who treated with contempt the idea that the kingdom 
must be thus far restored by Christ (m) But even in this 
period of the kingdom of heaven there will be a twofold di- 
versity of administration. For some (n) will perceive the 
majesty of the divine government from the severity of their 
punishment, or rather, they will be enemies subdued, it is true, 

(g) v. 1. Heb. x. IS. (fc) 5. v. (i) Comp. §. vii. 

(*) Rev. xix. 6. (1) v. 2. xvni. 8. (m) 1. Cor. xv. 9i. note 58. 

Ot) Comp. notes 59— 66. 



• o As it is said that Jesus shall judge the quick and dead at the 
time of bis coming and kingdom, it is evident that the commencement 
of the kingdom, **t' *i;ox* v > l9 connected with the resurrection of the 
dead, and is thus (note 64. seq.) referred to that time, when every enemy 
shall be destroyed. 

9 • From this passage it seems probable that in v. 16. we ought to 
understand a-x»{*3-« <, <r» f2*<rt*tl* rS dw to mean the same (comp. 
Obss. p. 463 ss. and Opus. Acad. i. p. 146.) as TM{»3f (Ud-») fj 0**1* 
xiU tj? dw, " until the kingdom of God is in perfect and complete 
prosperity." 

o i In like manner God is said (Rev. xu. 10. xi. 17.) jUrtktueat (to 
be acknowledged king, to be perceived to reign ; comp. note 70, at the 
end.), since (comp. note 22.) he has taken to himself (*ctftC«y») his 
great power to (i>. 18.) punish his enemies (ch. xvi— xx. 3). Add xi. 
15, where God and Christ are said to obtain the government over the 
earth, because it is evident in the eyes of alt, that the earth belongs to 
God and Christ. (Comp. Neue Apol. der Offenb. Job. p. 330. note 18 ; 
and Toblib, Gedanken und Antworten zur Ehre J. C. und seines Reich*, 
p. 271). 
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but stiH rebels, paying the punishment of their folly ; but 
others will, as the pious people of God, (o) reap the blessings 
of the divine government, and be, in a far higher sense, in 
the kingdom of God: (p) even as now, all men are in the king- 
dom of heaven, (y) but in a far different sense those, to whom 
the gospel has been presented, (r) and in the most distinguish- 
ed sense of all, those who obey it. (s) That province (region), 
therefore, of the kingdom of God, in which after* the resur- 
rection of the dead (t) the piou* people of God shall dwell, who 
are to receive, from the benignant and all-powerful govern* 
raent of Christ, (v) a marvellous and everlasting salvation, (v) 
is by a certain peculiar right called the kingdom of heaven, or 
of God, in which no place is allowed to the wicked, (w) al- 
though they are under the authority of God. Of this kind 
are those passages generally, in which are used the forms of 

(0) Rev. zxi. 3. (p) xxii. 3. (9) §. vi. 

(r) Matt xxi. 43. §. vii. <«) Co!. 1. 13, note 77. 

(0 1. Cor. xv. 50. 11. Thett. 1. 5, comp. with 7. Matt xm. 43. xxv. 34, 

add Luke, xiv. 15. comp. with 14. (u) 11. Tbess. 1. 10. 

(p) Matt xxv. 34, comp. with 46. Mark, ix. 47, comp. with 43. 45. and 

Matt xvui. 8 8. John, 111. 3. 5. comp. with 36, and Titos, 111. 5. 7. 

Matt xix. 23 8., comp. with 16. 25. Mark, x. 23-25, comp. with 26. 17. 

Luke, xvjii. 24 s. comp. with 26. 18. 1. Thess. 11. 12. Acts,xiv. 22, 

comp. with Rom. vm. 17, and Luke, xxiv. 26. 
( w) Luke, xm. 28. Matt. vm. 11. 12. 1. Cor. vi. 9 s. Gal. v. 21. Eph. 

v. 5, comp. with Rev. xxn. 15. 



• a As God and Christ are said #&rt\*Cuf particularly at the period, 
when all enemies shall have been destroyed, and (note 89.) the dead 
shall have been raised ; so also that province (note 76.), to which the 
most glorious fruits shall redound from this perfect splendor and magni- 
ficence of the kingdom of God, takes by a peculiar right the appella- 
tion of the kingdom of heaven. But since, before that time, in those re- 
gions to which the spirits of departed believers are conducted, the ma- 
jesty of the divine government is certainly every where acknowledged, 
and the grandeur of its kingly offices much more clearly perceived than 
in the present life (11. Cor. v. 6—8. Phil. 1. 23.) ; there was surely no 
reason why St. Paul should not give to these seats of the blessed, also, 
the name of heavenly kingdom, in 11. Tim. iv. 18. Though it cannot be 
denied, that even this passage may be understood to refer to that fu- 
ture happiness (comp. v- 6—8), upon which the blessed shall enter 
after their resurrection, and the coming of the Lord. 
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expression s/tfsXtoiv sfe njv /SeurtXefav r&v y^avww (Matt. vn. 21.° 
v. 20.* xviii. 3* ii. Pet. i. 11.), &xs<rtai *)* j8«<fiX*iav t* 
Sea, (x) SfwWga feiv *j ^atfiXsia r* SsS, (y) all which are used 
promiscuously by St Mark, x. 15. 14. and St. Luke, xviii. 17. 
16. More frequently instead of &£atftou ■» (z) is substituted 
xX*i£ovofASiv ATJv jSatfiXsiav c* &s£, (a) /o occupy those blissful 
seats, {b) so that each individual may have his own share in 
the possession.(c) Hence the term xX*jjavo>u>i <% £atf»Xsiaf,(d) 
or dot rip ^oariXsi'af, («) is applied to those, to whom the king- 
dom of heaven belongs, or who shall enter into the region of 

(x) Mark, x. 15. Luke, xviii. 17. (y) vi. 20. Mat!, v. 3. 10. xix. 14. 

(2) Corap. i. Mace. u. 51. (a) Matt. xxv. 34. i. Cor. vi. 9 s. Gal. v. 21. 
(b) Corap. Geo. xv. 7 a, xjtih. 4, Ac. (c) Eph. v. 5. 
(d) Jam. ii. 5. (0 Matt. xui. 88. 



» 3 What follows in v. 22. 23, shews with sufficient clearness, that 
this passage does not refer to the kingdom of God,, which is gathered to- 
gether on the earth from the period of our Lord's ascension into hea- 
ven, and whose privilege* were eagerly desired by many during the life- 
time of Jesus (note 36). But in Matt. xxi. 31, xxiu. 13, it admits of a 
. doubt, whether fj fixo-txtia rev d-i«v is to be understood in this sense 
(comp. Luke, xi. 62.), or as referring to the seats of the blessed, 

9 * If this place be compared with v. 3 — 12, vi. 19 ss., it will readily 
be admitted, that both here, and vi. 33. Luke, iu. 31, the discourse is 
concerning the dwelling-place and region of the blessed. Nor is there any 
reason, why a different sense should be given to the eipression in the 
preceding verse (Matt v. 19. J : "Whoever shall wantonly, and without 
hesitation, violate one precept however small, and shall teach others to 
do the same thing, and much more, therefore, he who, like the teachers 
of the law and the Pharisees (t> 20.), shall neglect so many and great 
precepts, and shall be a leader and promoter of negligence in others (v. 
21 ss. xxiu. 16 ss.), he, though highly esteemed on earth (Luke, xvi. 15), 
shall in the regions of the blessed be reckoned of the least account (&*'- 
£/$-•? *a»S-*mt«u) by God and his people, and be cast out from this pure 
abode (Luke, xm. v. 25. 27. 28.) as (tfthvyfA*. (Luke, xyi. 15, like ix«'- 
X'S"«f , or i*;t*T0f , xm. 30. at the end.)." 

9 9 Very similar are those forms of expression, by which any one is 
said to be in the kingdom of heaven, r. 4. 1. Luke, xm. 28 s. Matt. vm. 
11. 

»« This answers to Luke, xu. 32. ivftfuriv * w*t»5 Cu*r AOTNAI 
TM1N T»f BttriXtUr, 

Ti 
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the blessed,* 1 or to whom indeed the right of^iHzenshtp w in 
that most blissful (J) country principally belonged, (g) Per- 
haps also Heb. xn. 28, is a passage of the same description. 
For as mention is made immediately before (h) of a new 
heaven and a new earth? it is certainly not improbable, that 

(/) vin. 11. (g) v. 13. comp. with Acts, hi. 25. Rom. ix. 4. (&) ». 27. 



1 7 Just as in Luke, xx. 36. •! w totxrirun vvxtoru (f . 35.) are 
called M tnc dtarirMK. 

• • As h famul* refers peculiarly to that administration of the king- 
dom of God, which shall take place in the region of the blessed alter 
the resurrection of the dead (Matt xxvi. 29. $. vhi. at the beginning.) ; 
the right of cituemship, also, in the kingdom of heaven, ihut understood, 
may be called (note 36 ) h £**ixite. 

• • Christ, who formerly, when the law was given on Mount Sinai 
(a. 18 ss.), shook the earth, which could equally well be declared of 
him, in reference to his divine nature, as that he created all things (i. 2. 
10.), now, when God spoke by him, is said to have promised (xu. 26.). 
that he will once more shake the heaven and earth (comp. Rev. xx. 11. 
xxi. 1. u Pet iii. 10 — 12.), from, which it is evident (Heb. xn.27), that 
the things which are shaken (heaven and earth, Heb. xii. 26.) are re- 
moved from their place, as being made with this design, that they might 
await (comp. Rom. vm. 19 ss. u. Pet iu. 7. and /uirur, Acts, xx. 6. 23.) 
an immovable condition (comp. the neuters, Heb. vi. 9.), t. e. (hat that 
signal change might remain, whereby the appearance of heaven and 
earth shall become permanent. The words in *r*f , used by Christ, 
not only shew, that the heaven and the earth will be shaken, but also 
imply at the same time, that no other shaking shall follow ; and that 
therefore, subsequently to that event, to which the display at Sinai can- 
not be at all compared, the state of earth and heaven will be such, ?hat 
things will cease to be movable and fragile. But it is probable that the 
sentence quoted by the Apostle (xii. 26.), is not from Haggai, but that 
it was uttered by Christ, when he was discoursing perhaps at some time 
or other (comp. Acts, i. 3.) concerning the kingdom of God, and was 
comparing this new economy with the old Mosaic dispensation (comp. 
John, vi. 32. ) ; and that it was never recorded in the gospel histories (Acts, 
xx. 35.). For, to say nothing of the fact, that the words of Haggai are 
not sufficiently like these, it appears to me to be very much against the 
commonly received opinion, that Jesus is said to have promised now, 
when God commands by him (Heb. xii. 25. comp. with x. 28 s. i. 1 s. 
ii. 1—3.), for in **g«v«y (comp. John, in. 31. i. Cor. xv. 47.), not by 
Moses, to? brt <r»c ync (comp. Heb. in. 3— 6 ), that he will once more 
shake not only the earth, as was done at the time when he Iri t*c y*c 
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the unchangeable kingdom which believers shall obtain, 108 con- 
sists in those happy seats in which the faithful shall dwell, (*) 
after they have been restored to life, (f) 



§. IX. 

Although, therefore, a great number <rf passages refers to 
that future and most conspicuous appearance of the kingdom 
of heaven ; (k) yet it cannot be denied that there are also not 
a few, which, if we ought to choose the most obvious inter- 
pretation, 101 lead us to a much broader signification of the ex- 
pression. (I) And that same idea of the kingdom of heaven, 
which includes the whole government of Christ from his as- 
cension into heaven, seems to have J>een in the mind of the 
apostles in those places also, which^because (m) that empire 
is now established, whose extent and dignity will bring to 
pass, in its own time, all that remains to be done, and could 
perform it forthwith, did not the long-suffering (») of the 
judge prevent it,— shew that an end is at hand (Heb. ix. 96. 1 " 

ft) ii. Fit in. 13. 0' ) **v* **• **■ »• *• <*) •• *ni. 

(D $. iu. vii. (ni) Comp. note 30. 

<fi> u. Pet ui. 9. 15. Heb. x. 13. 



•Xt*t***l*t, or divinely instructed (Acts, x. 22.) the people, but also the 
heaven. 

* • o Tlt^axAfACtttut also in Jer. xlix. 1. 2. means the same as «*«£•• 
iifiut i but the present participle has the sense of the future (comp. Acts, 
xv. 27.), as, in Heb. xn. 27, rd r«x«ripft« signifies things that are to be 
shaken, movabU. Comp. Obss. gramm. p. 134 s. 

i • i Comp. DoxnxBLxnr, Instit. Theol. Christ p. 748 s. [ p. 291. Vol. 
n. Ed. Junge. Nor. et Alt 1797.— Tr. ] 

» •> At the end of the world (comp. also Heb. i. 2. l Pet. i. 20.) it 
was that Jesus was born, because, at his birth, the commencement was 
at band of a kingdom ($. rv.), which shall make all things new (Rev. 
xxi. 6.), and which would immediately have proceeded to make hea- 
ven and earth new and permanent (Heb. xu. 26 s.), and to display its 
glorious (v. 28. $. vm.) and grand appearance, but for that divine good- 
ness which desires first to make men new creatures (n. Cor. v. 17.), and 
that completely, too, that they may be able to rejoice in this wonderful 
change of things (n. Pet m. 9— 15. > 
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i. Cor. x. 11. i. Pet. iv. 7. i. John, ii. 18. lw ) ; and exhort 
to pn-avoia and the cultivation of holiness (o) with this motive, 
that that ctv^ now reigns, by whom God will judge men, (/>) 
and is ready and prepared to make the exhibition of his ma- 
jesty (q) whenever it pleases him. 101 

(o) Acts, xvii. 31. i. Pet iv. 7. Jain. v. 8 s. Heb. x. 25. 35 — 37. comp- 

Luke, xxi. 34 ss. 
</») Acts, xvii. 31. (9) Jam. v. 9. 8. i. Pet iv. 5. 



i 1 3 From the time that the king, descended from the family of Da- 
vid (Pa. ii. 6.), reigns, that last time is present (comp. note 90. 102.) 
to which the ancient prophets looked. In it, also, are contained irrt- 
X(<*t*i (comp. Ps. if. 2.), who, before the kingdom of Ckritt, had no 
existence. Comp. ft. Tim. m. 1. n. Pet. m. 3. Jud. *. 18. 

i*4 Although the com|ng of the Judge did not overtake the first 
readers of the N. T. while they were yet alive, yet of the whole num- 
ber (Mark, xm. 37. Luke, in. 41. comp. with 46.) of those to whom 
the instructions of Christ and the apostles are directed (comp. Diss, de 
sensu historico, note 18, 183, ), there will be certainly not a few, whom 
that decisive period of the kingdom of heaven, though it be long delay- 
ed (v 46. Matt. ixiv. 48. xxV. 5. 19.), shall at length come upon un- 
awares, while they are salve. But as this time was to be unknown 
(Luke, xii. 39*8. 46. Mark, xm. 35. Matt xxrv. 36.— xxv. 13. i. Tness. v. 
2 ss.) ; teachers merely human could not exhort to watchfulness those during 
uhott life-time the destined period for retribution will be jutt at hand, unless 
they gave this advice to men of all periods of the world. But further z 
men of former ages, who were negligent of this precept, certainly mU ba 
taken unpr epared by that signal period of retribution ; since by the ad- 
vantage of death they neither become more prepared, nor do (hey es- 
cape out of the power of the judge, so that he cannot subsequently ap- 
point a day for them (n. Cor. v. 10.). 
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THE PARABLES OF CHKIST. 



5-1. 

The word «*p&kti is derived from the verb *ag*&*Kk*w f {a) 
which signifies to collate, compare, assimilate. Qoinctilun 
interprets it 1 by the words similitudo, collatio ; Seneca (©) 
uses imago. It is, therefore, a comparison (collatio), or to 
tise the definition of Cicero, (c) " a form of speech, in which 
we compare one thing with some other on account of a 
resemblance between the two," which is designated by the 
Greek word parable (parabola, *rofa§oX^.)- In this sense* 
Christ is said(cJ) to have spoken in parables («v *a jct&Xai*) when 

(*) Mar. hr. 30. (6) Ep. lis. (c) Lib, i. de lav. c. 30. 

(<0 Mar. Hi. 83. 



i De Institnt. Orat. L. V. c. xi. VIII. iH. p. 296. 302. 470. [ p. 266. 
260. 399. ed Oxon. 1693. ] 

* The word baa the same signification ia La. xii- 41. xv. 8. xii. 29. 
Mat. xxiv. 32. Mar. xiii. 28. [ in all which passages the companion is 
indicated by the subsequent use of hvrm. ] There is nothing strange in 
the application of the name r«f *Cak* to an allegory, even though me- 
taphorical as in Lu. v. 36. ; (that also being a form of speech in which one 
thing is compared, although less evidently, with tome other,) or even to 
* thing which is the image, or type, of some other, as in Heb. ix. 9. 
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he proved, by various similitudes, (e) that he cast out demons, 
not by the aid of Satan, but by a higher power. 



Parables are carefiilly distinguished by Aristotle (/) from 
that species of composition which is known in Greek by the 
names of X©y<* and aivog, and in Latin by that of fabula, 3 prin- 
cipally, as appears from the examples which he adduces, 4 and 
as has been more fully shown by Lessing, 5 on the ground 
that in a parable the object or event which is given as the 
image of some other, is merely contemplated in the mind as 
possible, while in a fable an event is related, as having ac- 
tually taken place at some definite time. So the well known 
fable of Mbnenius Aorippa, relating to the dissension be- 
tween the members of the body and the belly, narrates that 
the other members took umbrage at the belly, and conspired 
against it f and the 33d of Lokman's Fables, which greatly 
resembles it, recounts, that when the feet boasted that they 
supported the body, the belly made answer : * what would they 
be able to do, if it should prepare no food to afford them 
strength V On the other hand when Paul, in i. Cor. xii. 12 
— 587, makes use of a parable derived from the same objects, 
he does not relate (g) that the foot denied that it was a mem- 
ber of the body, because it was not the hand, or that the eye 
reproached the hand with being useless to it ; but says " if the 
foot should deny that it was a member of the body, because it 
was not the hand, would it therefore not belong to the body ? 
or, if the eye should desire to reproach the hand with its hav- 

(«^ Mm. iii. 24—27. (/) Rhet L. n. 20. (g) v. 15 «. 21. 



a Comp. Quihtilian. L. V. c. xi. p. 301 s. [ 259. s. ed. Ox. ]. 
< See below, note 9, and $. v. 

* In his First Dissertation appended to his Fables ia the German 
language ; p. 160 ss. 

• See Livn Hist. Lib. n. c. xxxii 
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218 THE PARABLES OF CHRIST. 

may exist. The second class consists of such as are possible 
on the supposition of some change in the nature or state of 
things, as, for instance, that irrrational things might have the 
power of speech, which is assumed in the parable of St 
Paul, (/) in which he compares Christians with the several 
members of the human body. 

In both these classes of parables, the object or event, 
whether customary, or merely possible, or only hypothetical, 
is only considered as possible — a thing that might have exist- 
ed or happened. But if we change the statement, and sttp- 
pose the object or event to have actually existed or happen- 
ed," they become/a6/e$, the first class of parables constituting 

<G $. ii. 



as from common life and circumstances of daily occurrence among 
men. (ft) Of this sort is the parable of Sxxtius, in 8s*sca, mbi smprm. 
But the example given by Abistotub furnishes proof that the use of the 
term parable is not confined to this species of comparison. He gives 
the following as a specimen of a parable. " A magistrate ought not to 
be chosen by lot. For this would be like appointing as wrestlers, or as 
pilots of vessels, not such men as were most skilful, but such as should 
happen to obtain the office by lot." The absurdity of electing magistrates 
by lot is illustrated in this parable not by events which customarily take 
place, but by such as are merely possible. It is better, therefore, to em- 
brace the more general idea of a parable ; which is given even by Eus- 
tathiub himself, when he says (Odyss. A. p. 1406.) that a parable is a 
comparison (iregafliro •pewufriMv) instituted for the illustration of 
any subject under consideration. 

1 o Even such events as frequently occur, may be feigned by the au- 
thor of a fable. For example, it is not necessary to suppose that Christ 
had in view (Mat. xiii. 3 ss.) any particular man, to whom he recollect- 
ed such circumstances to have happened as he was sowing grain. He 
may have merely assigned occurrences which he knew might at any 
time take place to a supposed individual (res Aim) called up for that 
purpose in his imagination. This is, in fact, the very point of distinc- 
tion between a historical example (a-«gftfttyu«) properly so called, and 
a parable or fable, as Aristotle has observed, (ubi supra, comp. Rhet. 
ad Alex. c. Sx.). He that would produce an example must derive such 
88 will suit his purpose from the records of transactions that have actually 

(k) n. Ki. xxi. 13. fca. xi. 5 ss. xv. 3—10. xii. SB ss. xiv. 28 ss. Mar 

mi. 24 sa. 
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that species of fables which is denominated rational, and the 
other that called moral. 11 



taken place, while those who make use of parables or fables for the illus- 
tration of their themes, may draw upon their own invention.* Even if it 
should happen that a fable writer should meet with a true history suit- 
ed to his purpose, which may save him the trouble of invention ; still, 
his attention must be diverted from the truth of the fact, which has no- 
thing to do with his design, and of which he can make no use. There 
is, therefore, no ground for alarm lest the licence of inventing fables 
should either lessen the credit of true history, or afford facility for 
spreading falsehood. There cannot be even the appearance of false- 
hood in a form of speech already in such general use, that, notwithstand- 
ing its historical form of composition, it is impossible for any one not to 
recognise it as a fiction . The Jews, in particular, had in the time of Christ, 
been long accustomed to the ancient mode of teaching by means of 
fables, (Judg ii. 7—16 n. Sam. xii. 1—4. u. Ki. siv. 9. n. Chr. 
xxv. la Isa. v. 1—6. Eaek. xvii. 3—10. xix. 1—9.) so that none of 
them could have been so stupid, as not to understand that the histories 
related were /e»gi*ed, not true, (comp. Mat. xiii. 10). Indeed it is not 
the design of a fable to put on the semblance of a true history, but to 
be understood as a fiction, that the reader, who would not perceive its 
meaning, if he confined his attention to the narration ($. xi.), may be 
led to inquire concerning the object for which it was invented. The 
use of fables, moreover, is allowed to teachers only, never to historical 
writers. We may conclude, therefore, that whatever credible historians, 
—the evangelists, for instance— relate, is to be received as matter of fact f 
and not as fable. In the case of the evangelists, even in their account* 
of the discourses of Christ, it is generally easy to distinguish between 
the true and the fictitious histories, although the latter are not always 
pointed out as parable*; e. g. Lu. vii. 41 s. xiv. 16 ss. xvi. 1 ss. Mat. 
xviii. 23 ss. xx. 1 ss. xxv. 1 ss. Even when a teacher has been in the 
habit of using fables for the purpose of instruction, we may nevertheless 
be sure that examples adduced by him are hittorically true (e. g. Lu. iv. 
25 ss. Mat xii. 3 s. 41 s. xxiii. 36,) whenever either the same history 
has been handed down by historical writers, and those such as are 
worthy of credit, or the manner of arguing used by the teacher, and all 
the context, show that he assumes the truth of the fact which he relates. 
When we are unable by either of these criteria to discover whether a 
narrative used by Christ is a historical example or a fable (Lu. xvi. 19 
es. x. 30 ss.) the probability is, that it is to be reckoned among the lat- 
ter, as they were so frequently employed by him. 

> i This distinction is derived from the progymnasmata of AphthO 



* [Fabulae exemplorum vicarii et supplementa olim extiternfffc 
Bacoh de Augm. 8cient. Works. IV. 214. ] 
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The rational fable ,a relates an event absolutely possible, 
1. e which either customarily occurs, (m) or at least may do 
so. (n) The moral fable recounts events possible only on the 
supposition, either, that the objects of which they are related, 
did exist, which species is called by Lkssino the mythical 
fable, or, that things really existing, such as brutes or inani- 
mate substances, were in possession of certain gifts, such as 
reason and speech, which they do not enjoy. 13 Of this latter 
sort is the fable told by Jotham, Judg. ix. 8—15. 



§. IV. 
The evangelists, contrary to the Greek usage, 15 (o) have 

(m) Mat. xiii. 3—8. 31-33. 47 s. xxi. »— SO, &c. 

(n) Lu. xii. 20. xiv. 21— S3. Matt. xxii. * ss. (©) {. h. 



wius *, lie makes three classes of fables, to ao>i*#f, t • »0<«r, and *• 
pturov, which names are retained by Wolf (Philos. Pract. Univ. P. n. 
$. 303.) and Lxssiita. (Diss. m. p. 191 ss.) although they have deter- 
mined the character of each class with greater accuracy. The class 
called mixed, comprises fables which narrate things ub$olnlth/ possible as 
facts, as well as those which relate things possible merely under a hypo- 
thetical condition, as such. Of this class there is no instance in the New 
Testament— Further information on this subject may be found in Lxs- 
sihg's work, ubi supra, p. 204 s. 

i » Fables of this kind occur in the Old Testament, in ii. Sam. xii. 
1 ss. Isa. v. 1 ss. 

> 3 This hypothetical condition is expressly recognized by Mkhehiuj, 
whose fable, as given by Livr, begins thus : " At a time when the human 
members were not, as now, inseparably united, but had each its private 
interest, each its power of speech, the other members having, taken 
umbrage," &c. 

i * The words fabula, fabdla, affabulatio, (vrt/uv&ior, §. uu.) have 
already been applied to the parables of Christ by Grottos (Comm. in 
Mattfa. xiii. 10. 44. 49. De Jure Belli ac Pacis, Lib. II. c xx. $. 48. 
no. 3,) Coccbivs (Schol. in Matth. xx. p. 32, and Disp. Select ixxv. f 1. 
p. 89. Opp. T. iv. and vi.) and many others. There is no reason to_ 
consider the very ancient, and, as Luther (Opp. Lips. T. vi. p. 380. 
Append. T. xui. p. 61 ss.) has well observed, highly excellent ( y . ix. x.) 
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given to fables " of the first class, (the only kind used by 
Christ) the name of parables, (p) or comparisons, (q) This 
may be accounted for by their tendency to the Hebraistic 
idioms. The Hebrew word Sato was used in the first place 
to signify a similitude " or an image, (r) Poems generally 

i 

(p) ft. i. (g) Mat xiii. 3, 18, 24, 31, S3, 56, 53. xxi. S3 xxii. 1. La. 

xil 16. xviii. 1. 9. xix. 11. <r) Esek. xxiv. 3. 



method of teaching by fables, as trifling or unworthy of Christ,* nor 
are we immediately to conclude from there being no mention of the use 
of the apologue, or completely moral fable by our Lord, that none of 
that sort were ever told by him. Even the common definition of a 
parable, that is, a history bearing the ehmiUtude of truth, invented for the 
purpose of conveying through that medium some recondite and spiritual 
meaning (see Glassii Philol. Sac. p. 479. ed. Lips. 1706, and Pfafpu 
Commentat. de recta theol. parabolicae et allegoricae conformatione, 
p. 2.) will suit many of the fables of it sop, nay, all of the rational fables, 
if we take from it the restrictive epithet spiritual, which seems to signify 
not a moral of any kind but more definitely a divindy revealed doctrine. 
This, however, is only what is called the tpecifir difference of the para- 
bles of Christ, which certainly does not deprive them of the generic 
character of fables. Nevertheless, although in a treatise like the present, 
we cannot dispense with the name of fable, for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the different forms of the parables of Christ ($. i — iv.) and of 
ascertaining with the greater accuracy the nature of such of them as be- 
long to the class of fables. (§. v. ss.) ; yet, as Wolf has remarked (ubi 
supra, $. 302,) it is better to refrain from the use of that word in the 
vernacular language, and to retain the Hebrew-Greek term parable, 
lest the Latin word fable should be misunderstood by unlearned per* 
sons, and they be induced to confound it with the idea of old tnvee* 
fable*. 

» « Eustatrius indeed (p. 176, below) comprises even that species 
of the xo>»c in which a historic style is used, ($• n.) under the name of 
*«c«C0A» or parabU. But it is very possible that the Archbishop of 
Thessalonica may have been led to this by some recollection of the 
more extended use of the word in the New Testament. 

« • The word i^td, like the Arabic Ji^ , is plainly used for eomparU 



* [ See some valuable remarks on this feature of the teaching of our 
Saviour in Sumrir's Evidences, p. 141 s. Am. ed. ; and a full discussion 
of the subject in Newcomi's Observations on our Lord's conduct as a 
divine instructor, Chap. n. Sect. x. pp. 141—168. Tr. ] J 
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abounding in images, it was applied to them, (s) Ingenious 
sayings being usually couched in poetic style, and replete with 
comparisons, next acquired the name ; (/) hence it came to be 
applied to proverbs, (u) which constituted the most usual and 
favourite class of ingenious sayings, and at lastto/a6/«. (w)" 
Thus, the Hebraizing writers were led to give the Greek word 
fagaSohri besides its proper meaning of similitude, (x) not only 
the other meanings of the Hebrew word, for instance, that of 
an ingenious saying, (y) and that of a proverb, (z) but also the 
signification of a fable, (a) 1 ' And indeed both fables (A) and 
similitudes (c) might with the more propriety be included un- 
der the common name *a;a€o\i), (d) as all the fables of Christ 
are a kind of similitudes, which is far from being the case with 
any other fables than those of the compound or mixed class. 



§. V. 

This will appear more evident, upon a closer investigation 
of the nature of a fable. In the first place, then, it is well 

(») Isa. xiv. 4. Pi. xlix. 5. Nora, xxiii. 7, 18. xxiv. 3, 15, 20 s,, 23. 
(0 Prov. i. 1. (w) l. Sam. x. 18. xxiv. 14. (to) Ezek. xvii. 2. 

(z) $. i. (y) Lo. xiv. 7. Mar. vii. 17 Matt xv. 15. 

(a) La. ir. 23, and in the lxx. i. Sara. x. 18. xxiv. 14. 
(o) In the \%x Eiek. axil 2. (6) Mar. i*. Sss. 

c) Mar. ix. 88—32. (cD r. 33 a. 



son (e. g. Isa. xlvi. 6.) On the etymological derivation of its meanings 
Schdltens (in the beginning of his Comm. in Prov.) and Michaxlis (in 
Lowthu Prael. iv. de Sac.'poesi. Hebr. p. 64 s.) may be consulted. [ See 
also Dathk's examination of its meanings, in his edition of Glassu 
Philol. Sac. Lib. ii Tract, l c. xxi. p. 1306 s ] 

1 1 The Arabic Jl*.») has the same meaning. [ The Syriac f&& 
also is used for the Greek «-«{«&** in an equally extended application, 
(e. g. Mat xiii. 18,) and the fables of Talmud are called gHriQ Dathb, 
ubi supra. 

i * On the other^hand. the word rafoquja which properly answers to 
the Hebrew ^o in its signification o( a proverb, b made to receive the 

other sense of thejHebrew word in which it expresses an tmftgt, m «/- 
Ugory, e. g. Jo. x. 6. See by all means Vorstii Pnitol. Sac. P. i. c. hr. 
end. 
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known * that the name of fable (Xoyos) belongs only to that 
species of narration of fictitious events, which inculcates some 
moral instruction adapted to reclaim from sin, and to recom- 
mend the practice of virtue and prudence, (e) With this view 
it may either delineate an image of human manners, (/) or 
set before the eyes the melancholy consequences of sin, (g ) or 
by declaring the principles of the divine government (h) re- 
move the occasions for rash judgments and attempts, and the 
other vices which spring from ignorance of those principles ; 
or, as is generally the case, serve for several of these moral 



Now a fable may illustrate such a moral doctrine either 
generally, or with a particular reference to some certain event, 
or to some impending emergency, which may have furnished 
occasion for it There are therefore two sorts of fables, the 
simple and the compound. 

The first sort, or simple fable, is not to be reckoned among 
metaphorical allegories. There is no similitude between it 
and the doctrine which it expresses, inasmuch as the subject 
and predicate of the latter form the genus of which the sub- 
ject and predicate of the fable are a species. There cannot 
be said to be a similitude between a genus and any species or 
individual comprehended in it ; and therefore a simple fable is 
rather an example of moral doctrine than an allegory. 

But a compound fable may be considered as an allegory of 
the thing or event on occasion of which it was narrated. 90 For 
example, the fable of the conspiracy of the human members 
fey the destruction of the belly (:') is simple, if intended merely 
to teach the general truth, that dissensions are injurious to 
both the contending parties. For the hand, and mouth, and 

(e) Mat xviii. 35. La. e. 37. xii. 21. xvi. 8 s*. 19 as. xviii. 1. 9. 14. xv. 3C. 
camp. 2. Mat xx. 15 s. xiii 44— 46b xxv. 1 as. corop. IS. and xxiv. 47 n. 
(/) Mat xiii. 19n.xxi.31 s. La.vii.44n. 
ig) Mat xxL 43 s. xxii. 7. 13. La xir. 24. 
(A) Mat. xiii. 24—31 La. xiii. 6 a. (i) §. u. 



' • Lxssura, Diss, i p. 131 ss. 
3 • Lzssurc, p. 114 ss. 
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teeth, and belly, bear no resemblance to contending parties, 
considered generally, but are among their number. Nor does 
the conspiracy of the other members to subdue the belly by 
starvation resemble discord, considered generally, but it is a 
dissension with the adverse member, one of the several kinds 
of discord. Nor, lastly, is the extreme wasting of the whole 
body similar to the unhappy consequences of dissension, but 
it is comprised in the class of the evils which arise from dissen- 
sion generally, and is an example of them. But Menenius 
used this fable for the purpose of comparison, that is, as a 
fable of the compound class, and consequently, allegorical. 
For he compared the belly to the patricians, the other mem- 
bers to the Roman people, the intestine strife between the 
members of the body to the hatred of the people against the 
patricians, and the starvation of the body to the impending 
ruin of the city. 

To give another instance; Stesichorus, as quoted by 
Aristotle, (k) compared the Himerians to the horst* who, 
desirous of revenge upon the stag, permitted the hunter to 
bridle, saddle, and mount him for the chase ; their enemies, 
to the stag ; Phalaris, whom they had elected their com- 
mander in chief ({{arqyov awoxparoga) to the man; his govern- 
ment to the bridle, already put on ; and the grant of body 
•guards, from which the fable was intended to dissuade them, 
to the act of mounting. But if this same fable were used for 
the purpose of persuading any one not, in avoiding one ex- 
treme, to hurry to the other, or not to make use of a remedy 
worse than the disease, the allegory would vanish. The bene 
could not be said to resemble a person, who, to shun a lesser 
evil, runs into a greater, but as he actually does so, would be 

(*) Rhetor. Lib. u. c. xx. 



* Quern cenrus, pagna melior, commnnibas herbis 
Pellebat, donee minor in certamine longo 
Imploravit opei hominis, frenamqae reeepit ; 
Sed, poatquam victor violent discessit ab hoste, 
Non eqnitem dorso, non frenum depnlit ore. 

Horat. Epist. i. xi. 84 "• 
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•n example of that fault, displaying the nded of ^nidenoe in 
avoiding difficulties.* 



§. VI. 

Whenever, therefore, any fable of our Lord is so constructed* 
as that its subject and predicate are included as a species in the 
subject and predicate of the moral precept which it is intend- 
ed to express; such fable is rather, with respect to moral 
doctrine, an example, than a similitude. Yet on another ac- 
count, namely, with respect to the fact which occasioned 
it* composition, it may be a similitude or comparison of 1 One 
example of a general truth or precept with another. TRW 
the Pharisee and the publican (/) have no resemblance 16" the 
whole class (m) of mm who indulge in* self-complace&fy, 6f 
who axe mindful of their own sinful n e ss, biifc each fa art e±arr*. 
pie of the class to which he belongs. In like manner, tie ricfif 
men, the end of whose course m described by Christ, (tQ'atf? 
comprised in that dots of men who, neglecting religious ittat^ 
ters, set their affections on the good things of this world, and 
experience a great and melancholy change at the time of 
death. Yet the object particularly pointed at in Lu. xviii. 9, 
is not the class of self-righteous men, but a certain species in- 
eluded in that class equally with the Pharisee who is repre- 
sented in the fable. Now as individuals may resemble an in- 
dividual, the persons against whom the fable is especially di- 
rected, may be said to be like the Pharisee, and those v^hom 
they despised to be like the publican. So in the second instance, 
the person who disagreed with his brother concerning his in- 
heritance, (o) and such of the others (p) as, like the rich man 
described by Christ, (q) displayed an over-fondness for earthly 
things, were all of the number of those who care only for the 

(/) La. xviii. 10. si. (m) v. 14. (n) Lu. xii. 16. M. xvi. ft. m. 

(o) La. xii. 13. (p) v. 15. (g) v. 16. «. 



• Iocidat i» SyUam eupieas vitare Chsrybdim. 
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comforts of this life, and neglect the things of God (r),— and 
therefore might and ought to be compared with that rich mam 
Again, the Pharisees, who were covetous, (s) proud, (*) given 
to pleasure, (ti) and disobedient to the law and the pro- 
phets, (w) * might with propriety compare their present pros- 
perity and their manners with the prosperity and character of 
the rich man, (x) and learn what a sudden change of chrcam- 
stances might ensue, (y) 



§.VII. 

There are, however, other fables which in reality are not 
examples of the general doctrine which they inculcate, but are 
image? and allegories of the doctrine itself. For it may happen 
that a fable is used to express some general doctrine, which 
again is comprized in some other still more general, in which 
case the subject and predicate of the fable will be included 
as species in the subject and predicate of the latter, and not. 
in those of the former." Thus the fable of Menewus not 

(r) v. «. («) xvi. 14 (0 v. 15. 

(*) «. 18. comp, Malt v. 10. SI. s. (to) La. xxi. 16. comp. rii. 90. 

(•) xvu 19. m. 30. fa) v.&S&s. 



« i It is probable that the rich man described in the parable, Ln. xvi. 
Jfc 8848 intended to be censured for a want of regard for the Holy 
Scriptures, as hi* brothers, who resembled himself (». 28,) are repre- 
sented (». 30,) as likely to pay bo respect to their authority. 

a • We do not deny it to be possible, that the subject and predicate of 
the fable may be comprized, as species in a genus, in the subjects and 
predicates both of the more general doctrine and of that which iff 
subordinate. So the horse in the fable of Stbsicbmrcs may be an ex- 
ample not only of such as for the sake of avoiding a letter ewu\ incur « 
greater, (J. v.), but also in particular of those who git* up their liberty to 
keep out of poverty, in which way it is applied by Horace (Epist. Lib. »• 
Ep. x.) who, after recounting the fable ($. v. note t } subjoins the fol- 
lowing moral (ts-ijucrfov) v. 39—41 : 

Sic, qui pauperiem veritus potiore metallts 
Libertate caret, dominum vehet improbus, atque 
Serviet aeternum, que parvo nesciet utK 
This doctrine is comprized in the other of a more general nature, which 
is pointed out in $. v. 
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mdty admits of being used for the purpose of reconciling the 
Roman plebeian party with the patricians, (?) or of teaching 
the injurious effects of dissensions upon both the contending 
parties generally, but is also capable of being employed to show 
that mutual contentions between any magistrates and subjects 
whatsoever, or if you please, between the citizens of a state or 
in a family or among Christians, are productive of evil to the 
contending parties, node of which can dispense with the ser- 
vices of the others. Now it is plain that the contending 
members of the human body are not to be considered as parts 
of the class of citizens (to select this from the preceding ex- 
amples), but that the latter are one species of the class of con- 
tending parties, the former another, so that the one may be 
used as an image, or similitude, of the other, but not as an w- 
stance or example. The fable of Menenius, therefore, be- 
comes an allegory when applied to the dissensions of citizens, 
while on the other hand both the less general precept which 
it would then convey, — that dissensions among citizens are 
injurious to both, — and the allegorical illustration of that 
precept in the fable itself, would be distinct examples of the 
more general doctrine — that all dissensions are hurtful to 
both contending parties* To give another instance, the fox 
in the fable, who despises the bunch of grapes above his 
reach, belongs to the number of those who pretend in a case 
of necessity to be guided by deliberation and choice, and 
therefore the fable may be considered as an example of the 
general doctrine which it inculcates, if applied to such as 
make a merit of necessity, (cw* «*sw«* oj» wmy*v fiXoryum). 
But suppose the fable to be addressed to those who despise 
the liberal arts, which they are unable to acquire, and to con- 
vey the moral, that the arts are despised by the ignorant only, 
which is a branch of the more general doctrine. In this ease 
the fox would be anjmage or similitude, not an example, of 
those against whom" the fable would be directed, and the 
bunch of grapes, which in the first instance was an example 
of things which are not attainable, would now be an image 
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sf another sort of impptsibifcty,T--the acquisition of the arts 
ty those who profess to despise them, because above their 
oa#ax*tyt 

Many of tte fables (X&y*0 of Christ, are of a similar descrip- 
tion ; for the Saviour, in pursuance of the object of his mis- 
sion, was accustomed to inculcate morals having a particular 
inference to God and the truths of religion, rather than merely 
general precepts. So, in Matt xiii. 3. ss., 24. as., 31, a,, his de- 
sign was not to declare the general truths ; that the best in* 
structions are, with respect to a majority of the hearers, thrown 
away ; that eyils are to be borne with, lest their removal be 
attended with that of good also ; and, that great events oftea 
spring from small beginnings : but to teach the following, 
comprized respectively in those just mentioned; that from 
various causes the generality of men would receive little or 
W benefit from the most salutary doctrines, divinely promul- 
gated ; that even wicked men are to be tolerated in the 
Christian church till they may be separated from the number 
of the citizens of the heavenly kingdom, at the command of 
the L*ord, without any injury to the good, whom we should 
not be able afarey* to exempt from sharing in their fate ; and 
that there is m reason to despair, if the commmencement of 
the divine kingdom he but small The &bb of the grain of 
mustard seed, therefore, although it might have been on **- 
ai^p/c of the general tn*tb, that great events often take their 
rise from small beginning*?, yet in the intention of Christ was 
rather an alhgory inculcating a doctrine included in that 
general truth, respecting the great increase which the king- 
dom of Goo should receive, notwithstanding its small begin- 
nings. With respect to the others (the other «nw), (a) no one 
will deny that they are allegories, who has reflected on the in- 
terpretations given by Christ himself, (t) in which the sub- 
ject and the image used are plainly compared 

(•) Mittjiil.3.tt.S4.«. (*) U, »iiU J. w. M*lt xiii 37. •*- 
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§. VIII. 



Even the less general doctrine thus conveyed by a fable, 
nay be applied, m the same manner as the most general 
truth, (c) to the instruction of particular individuals. The 
fable of the fox and grapes, for instance, may be applied, not 
only to ignorant despisers of the arts in general, (</) but also 
specifically to some particuhr despisers of a certain art. 
Not a few of this sort of fables, too, occur in the New Testa- 
ment That in Matt. xxi. 28. ss., for instance, might, in a 
general sense, apply to all who promise readily, but perform 
less than those who at first display some degree of unwilling- 
ness. But Christ makes use of it to rebuke such as were dis- 
obedient to God, although tbfey boasted of their piety ; and 
among these, it relates in particular to the Pharisees and 
Jewish nobles, (0 who esteemed themselves much better 
than the rest of their nation, and yet made much more opposi- 
tion to the will of God, declared to them by John, (/) than 
the very persons whom they despised as sinners. The fa- 
ther, therefore, is not to be considered as an example of any one 
that makes some request to another ; the first mentioned son, of 
one that denies a request, ytt at length performs it , and the other 
son, of one that promises T* iJtMti ~>»e™~»-*te : but the father 
ip an image, or allegorical of GOD ; the first 

son, of men now pious, altbougn m nrn 01 a different charac- 
ter, and yet not of these in general, but properly of the publi- 
cans and sinners, who had suffered themselves to be convert- 
ed by John ; and the other son, of men really vickcd, although 
professing to be pious, and among these more particularly of 
the Pharisees. In like manner, the object of the fable in 
Lu. xiv. 16. ss., is not to inculcate the general truth, that con- 
tempt of benefits affords so much the greater cause for indig- 
nation, but to show how GOD will regard the contempt of his 
benefits, and particularly of those which related to the eternal 
salvation of the Jews. It is therefore an allegory, in which 

<c) \. n. (d> f tii. (•) r. 28, 45. (/) v. 85. •., SS. 
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the feast represents the future happiness of the good ; (g) the 
giver of the feast, is not &n example of a benefactor in general, 
but strictly an image of GOD ; and the guests who excuse 
themselves represent, not generally, those who despised prof- 
fered benefits, but in particular the Jems who rejected the di- 
vine benefit offered them by Christ 

Tie preceding remarks (A) we deem sufficient to show 
that even the fables employed by Christ are a sort of simili- 
tudes,* and on that account may rightly receive the name of 
Parables, (t) 



§. IX. 

The use of a fable agrees with that of an example, properly 
so called, in this respect, that its object is to illustrate the doc- 
trine of which it is a fictitious example. (Jc) For as an ex- 
ample serves to reduce a general doctrine to a particular 
case, and so conduces to the intuitive knowledge of that doc- 
trine, 11 in the same way a fable, so far as it is an example of 
a general doctrine, assists the acquisition of an intuitive know- 
ledge of the truth.* Nor is it any objection, that the ex- 
ample thus presented to our consideration, is merely ficti- 
tious. For although true examples possess this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that they confirm the doctrine which is deduced from 
them,* yet those of a fictitious character are equally service- 

(g-) ». H. t. . (A) j. vi— viii. (i) J. iv. (A) (. vl 



s * Of this description are evidently Mat liu. 84, 31, 33, 44, 47. 
xvm\ 23. xx. 1. xxii. a. xxv. 1. Lu. xiii. 18—81. 

a t Comp. Wolfius PhUos. Pract Univers. P. II. *. 858. as. [ u Ex- 
amples give a quicker impression than arguments," says Baowt, which 
is the purport of Stork's ' conducing to an intuitive knowledge.' Tr. ] 

* [ Seheca declares < Parabolas crebro nsurpandas esse, ut imbeeili- 
tatis nostra© adminicnla sint.' Ep. UX. p. 149. Tom. n. Opp. ed. 
Grovov. Tr. ] 

> i See Worries, ubi supra, J. 865- «s. 
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able in producing a clear and ra>id knowledge of a doctrine 
the truth of which is already ascertained from other sources. 
Rational fables, moreover, (to which description all those of 
Christ belong,) assume nothing which is at all at variance 
with the natural course of things, (/) and therefore are the 
less likely to convey to the mind, intent upon the doctrine 
winch they teach, the notion of their fictitious character. The 
folly, for example, of men who are solely intent upon heaping 
up riches which they never have an opportunity to enjoy, is 
much more clearly and vividly perceived, when we place be- 
fore our eyes, as it were, the rich man Lu. xii. 16. as., with his 
possessions and his hopes and projects, and the awful circum- 
stance of hisunlooked for death, about to take place that very 
night, than it would be in any other way. This effect will be in 
no A wise lessened by the knowledge that the story is but a fiction, 
because the frail and transitory nature of earthly things is al- 
ready so well known from experience, that it is not proof erf 
this by argument, but a vivid sense of the truth already ac- 
knowledged, that is needed, and the very fable which is used 
to produce this sense, contains only such circumstances as our 
previous knowledge of this general truth convinces us may 
have actually occurred, and therefore may be assumed as facts. 
It may be objected that this use cannot pertain to all the 
fables of Christ, inasmuch as it is undeniable that many of 
these are not examples of the doctrine which they inculcate, 
but allegories, (m) But certainly the less general doctrine 
which they convey is subordinate to another of a more general 
character, of which the fables themselves may be considered 
as examples, (n) and so assisting to the intuitive knowledge of 
that doctrine, which knowledge produces the effect of render- 
ing the less general doctrine, which it was the immediate ob- 
ject of Christ to inculcate in such fables, more easily proved, 
and more distinctly known. For example, the analogy of na- 
tural events, made use of in Matt xiii. 3. ss., 24. ss., 31. ss., 
remarkably illustrates the facts that divine truth is' not defec- 
tive although it may produce no good to many ; that it may be 

(J) ). in. On) }< rii. Tin. (») J. Tin. 
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prudent to tolerate wicked persons in the chtirch ; and that 
the smalt beginnings of the Christian dispensation might pro- 
dace a great and salutary change in the condition of the hu- 
man race. The fables thefts given are examples of the general 
truths already pointed out,(o) (as, for instance, of this, that 
smaft beginnings often grre rise to groat events,) assisting the 
attainment of an intuitive knowledge of thbse troths, and 
even, (inasmuch ar experience teaches us that the circum- 
stances related by Christ do often occur, although the his- 
toric* are feigned), (p> confirming their truth. Is this way 
they induce us readily to acknowledge that the ease may be 
similar in the Christian dispensation, e. g. that great events 
may spring from small beginnings.— To give another instance, 
the faWe which occurs in Matt xvni. 23; ss. is a* ewample of 
the gtnerml doctrine, that we must not do to others What we 
would not that others should do to us, tod that we have no 
just ground for complaint when we receive the same usage 
that we halve not scrupled to give to them ; and is very useful 
in conveying an intuitive knowledge of that doctrine; The 
efbct of this is, that it is impossible to disapprove of the pre- 
cept 9 subordinate to the same general doctrine, which it was the 
object of the Saviour to convey, (q) and as our own judgment 
has approved of the sentence passed by the king in the fable,(r) 
we cannot do otherwise than allow the justice of the divine 
determination not to forgive the sins of the implacable, who 
refuse to forgive the sins of others, since this determination is 
another example comprized in the same general rule of con- 
duct. 
The great utility of fables in general,* consists in this, that 

(o) I viu (p) Note 10. (q) *. 35. (r) #.». ■*, 



a • If a fable wire used as an example ($. vi.) of the general principle 
contained in it, its application to any particular person*, either by the 
author or by the hearer or reader, would be a discovery of tomctking 
similar. So the general r*U, that he who extorts from his inferior an 
article which he himself possesses in abundance, acts most unjustly, and 
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they declare the doctrine or truth, which if it were directly 
pressed upon us, would doubtless be much weakened by the 
force of our passions, by another example, similar to our case^ 
and comprized under the same general rule. In proportion, 
too, as fables assist the acquisition of intuitive knowledge in a 
remarkable degree, they also facilitate the recollection of the 
doctrines which they inculcate, and consequently, their use. 
For the more clearly and distinctly we know a thing, the 
more deeply is it impressed on our memory. Comp. Chry- 
sostom in Joan. iv. 35. 



§. X. 

But although even the fables which are to be ranked as 
allegories, serve to illustrate the subjects to which they are 
applied ; {s) yet they may also answer the end of clothing 

(J) $. IX. 



is deserving of very heavy punishment, might be exemplified by the 
fable in 11. Sam. xH. 1 — 4, in which case the act sf David, v. 7 — 9 
would be a similar instance. But Nathan very wisely avoided a direct 
introduction of the general principle in his reproof of David, and first 
induced the kirfg to acknowledge its truth in another example where 
there was no danger of his being swayed by partiality. After this ac- 
knowledgment, he could not deny the correctness of the principle^. 13,) 
even though turned upon himself (v. 7. as.) ; (comp. Lu. x. 37.) * — — 
In the same manner as a general rule is much more readily and vividly 
perceived when conveyed in a fable which is an example of that very 
principle, ($. VI.) and admits of a much readier application to particu- 
lar individuals; so the application of a general principle to one lets 
general is much facilitated by a fable which exemplifies the former, 
($. VII.) as we have ssen in the instance from Mat xviii. 23. ss., and it 
thus becomes much more effectual with relation to particular individuals 
(comp. Mat. xxi. 31, 41. Lu. vii. 43.) if the less gene/at principle, to 
which the application of the more general has been made ($. VII.) be 
again applied (§. VIII.) to them. 



* [See this ^subject happily treated in Portius' Lectures; Lect. xi. 
Vol. 1. p. 283. «?. ed. Lond. 1808. 
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them in obscurity™ and become obscure allegories, or enigmas, 
if propounded without any explanation. Many * of this sort 
were uttered by Christ, especially at the time described by 
Matthew, c. xiii, Mark, C. iv, and Luke, c. viii., he having de- 
termined (o discourse of the heavenly, (/} i. e. * divine (u) 
kingdom of the Messiah and his Father, (v) more folly than 
at other times. His object was to show at length, that the 

(0 Mat xiii. 11, 24, SI, 33, 44, §. 47. 
(ti) Mar. iv. 11, 25, 30i Lo. xiii. 18, 20. 
(v) Dan. vii. 13. &. Mat xiii. 37, 41, 43. 



at Comp. Flacii Clavem Script. P. n. p. 267. and the celebrated 
Txxlxr's note * * on Turritihi Tract, de S. Scripturae iuterpreta- 
tione, p. 254. 

a • This is so plainly affirmed by Matthew (xiii. 3,) and Mark (iv. 2, 
13), that there seems to be hardly any doubt that mote were spoken to 
the people than the font which Matthew relates (xiii. 3. ss. 24. ss. 31— 
33,) as having been uttered in the public discourse. The thru, others 
given in that chapter (v. 44. ss.) cannot be taken into account, as they 
were propounded to the disciples by themselves (e. 36. 51. s.). But the 
testimony of Mark in iv. 83, is even more express than the preceding, for 
he makes mention of many other parables, beside those which he himself 
has given. Now Matthew (xiii. 24. ss. 33.) only relates too which are 
not recorded by Mark, as having been publicly spoken. If, then, we 
suppose that he has given all the ' other parables ' to which Mark re- 
fers, we must allow that the expression ' many others ' may signify only 
two. And even in this case it mast be taken for granted that the para- 
ble related Mat. xiii. 24. ss., is different from the similar one in Mar. iv. 
26. ss., else there will be but One short parable peculiar to Matthew 
(xiii. 33.) which, surely, is not the 'many ' spoken of by Mark.— Bat 
the parable in Mark, iv. 26, ss. seems to be no less distinct from that 
in Matt. xiii. 24. ss., than the latter is from the one which so much re- 
sembles it in v. 47. ss. For in Mark there is no mention of the tares, 
which in Mat. xiii. 25. ss. are the principal feature of the parable, (r 
36.); and, on the other band, Matthew is entirely silent respecting the 
unobserved progress of the kingdom of heaven, which it is the Chief ob- 
ject of the parable given by Mark to represent. Now if the parable 
given by Mark is different f*om that in Matthew, it is evident that Mat- 
thew does not relate all the parables spoken publicly on that occasion, 
and that it is one of the « many others ' omitted by Matthew, that has 
been preserved by Mark, iv. 26. ss. 

* • Comp. Dan. iv. 23. Lu. xv. 18. and Koppe, Nov. Test Gr. Vol. i. 
p. 216. [ also the author's Dissertation De notione regni c-o?lf*tis. 
Note 6. Tr.l . 
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character of this kingdom would certainly in the end appear 
to be in the highest degree glorious, (w) but that notwith- 
standing this, its condition would at first be different, and its 
foundation be laid in the very preaching of the gospel which 
was so much despised, by which, although extended to many 
with no effect, the subjects of the heavenly kingdom should 
be collected and prepared (x) for future glory, (y) But as 
tliis world is a nursery (r) for heaven, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the evil be mingled with the good, (a) lest either 
such as might afterwards reform, should be untimely remov- 
ed, or such as were really better than they appeared, should 
be reckoned among the bad, and destroyed together with 
them. (6) For both the extensive and, ultimately, splendid 
kingdom of God generally, and the excellence and happiness 
of each of its members in particular, would take their rise 
from small beginnings, (c) and increase by imperceptible de- 
grees, (d) Nevertheless, the privileges of this invisible king- 
dom would be so greatly prized by all that were truly wise (c) 
that, setting aside all the enjoyments and advantages of this 
life, they would pant after that alone.— But the notion of the 
kingdom of die Messiah entertained by the Jews (/) was so 
different from this, that it was impossible they should be pleas- 
ed with those beginnings, so far removed from every sort of 
pomp, and with such along delay (g) of its ultimate splendour. 
Besides, by far the greater part had been so deaf to the other 
instructions and admonitions of Christ, and so blind to the 
evidence afforded by miracles so many and so great, (A) that 
they were neither desirous of salvation, (t) nor possessed of a 
teachable disposition, nor willing to believe in such doctrines 
as were mysterious (ifc) (i. c. till then unknown, and out of the 
range of popular opinion,) on the sole authority of Jesus, as a 
divinely commissioned teacher. On account (/) of this their 
general ignorance of religious things, our Lord in teaching 

(to) Mat xiii. 43. (*) *. 43. (y) v. 3. at. 

(*) v. 3S. (») v. SO, 47. (b) v. 90. 

fc) m. 31-33. <4) Mar. iv, ST. s. (e) Mat xiii. 44-46. 

</) La. xvii 90. <g) Crop. La. si*. 11. 

(K\ MatxiU 13—15. (0 v. 15. (*> v. 11. (/> ». IS 
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(hem made use of parables without explanations, (m) that see- 
ing the image they might not perceive the object which it 
Was intended to represent, and that they might hear the words 
indeed, but not comprehend their meaning, (n) if peradven- 
ture * they might in this way be Jed to reform and obtain the 
pardon of their sins, (o) This proceeding might be adopted * 
for this reason ; that so the very obscurity of the obnoxious 
doctrine taught would prevent the worst of the people from 
deriding Jesus on account of his preaching a kingdom of the 
Messiah so different from that which they expected, and from 
thus increasing their crime, (a measure particularly necessary 
at that time, on account of the detestable (/>) reports lately 
spread among the populace) (q) while at the same time others 
might be roused by this enigmatic teaching out of the stupid 
indifference with which they had been accustomed to re- 
gard the deeds and instructions of Jesus, and brought to re- 
flection, which might, in the better disposed at least, result in 
a more careful attention to the precepts of our Lord, and a 
more diligent examination of his conduct, for the time to 
come, and so produce their gradual conversion. Even to the 
disciples themselves, who, unlike the rest, (r) were so far led 
by the authority of Christ, as to be able to hear the truth un- 
disguised without offence* (*) the enigmas propounded to the 
people would be useful, not only on account of their throwing 
greater light upon the subject to which they related, (/) as 
soon as, by means of the explanation afterward given, (w) 
their meaning was understood, but also because they excited 
an increased degree of attention to the instructions which they 

(m) Mar. iv. Si. (n) Lu. viii. 10. (o) Mar. iv. 12. 

(p) Mat. xii. SI. ss. (q) v. 24. (r) Mar. iv. 33. 

(«) Mot. xiii. 11. (0 J. ix. ( W ) Mar. iv. 34. 



3 • Comp. ^»ir«Tt ii. Tim. ii. 25. Lu. iii. 15. and Brit. Ma*az. T. m. 
p. 721.1. ^ 

3i It was well said by Sallust, as wb find it quoted by Blackwali. 
(Critica Sacra N. T. p. 274. ed. Wollii. [ Sacred Classics. Vol. 
P' ] ) To '** f*vQc$t V «*»9ic «Ti/c£v;rT«r tm/c fJOf antirius 

Ktrtt^otut uk ic, rovf it oTruixim <?tkoo-o<?nr *f*y**%u. 
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involved, (v) Moreover, we find that the very parables which 
were used for the purpose of rendering the instructions they 
conveyed obscure to the ignorant and unprepared, Were ser- 
viceable to the disciples of Jesus in rendering them perspi- 
cuous, so as both to afford them at that very time a degree of 
certainty respecting doctrines before unknown (w) and to con- 
tribute to their preparation for the full illumination which they 
were to receive subsequently to the resurrection of their 
Lord* And after they had received that illumination, these 
parables enabled them besides imparting the knowledge which 
they then received, to communicate to their hearers the older in- 
structions which had been given them before the death of Christ, 
and to confirm the new and important doctrines which they 
taught by the antecedent agreement of their master, (x) and, 
by repeating the parables of our Lord, to impart a knowledge 
of those doctrines to many, more easily and vividly (y) than 
they would otherwise have done, (z) 



§; XL 

The Parables, the interpretation of which it is the object of 
this essay to teach, are rational fables, or fictitious narration 
bearing the semblance of truth, (a) by means of which our Lord 
illustrated (b) some moral doctrine, (c) There are, therefore, 
two things in them to be considered, the doctrint which they 
convey, that is, the thing signified; and the narration, or 
similitude™ by which it is signified. But the parable itself, (d) 

(v) Lu. viii. 9. Mat. xiii. 36. (w) v. 11, 51. (i) Mat.xiii. 

(y) $.ix. ' (r) Mat xiii. 52. comp. Mar. iv. 21. s. 

(a) {.hi. iv. (b) J. ix. x. (r) }. v. 

(d) Mar. iv. 10. Mat. xiii. 18, 36. 



3* It is true there are some parables of our Lord, which considered 
in themselves, ought rather to be designated as examples than a&simiUtudes 
( y . VI.). Butas the majority are to be classed asaUcgorics(§. VII.VHI.), 
and as even those just mentioned, in as far as they arc compound $. V.) 
partake of the nature of a similitude (y. VI.). we may for the rest of the 
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that is, («) the sense of the parable can only be perceived by 
those " who understand the doctrine conveyed, by means of 
the narration used. For example, David did not understand 
the meaning of Nathan, (/) so long as he only understood 
and passed judgment on the fact narrated by the prophet, (g) 
For the object of the latter was not to obtain a decision 
against the rich man whom he represented as acting with so 
much injustice. The king's idea did not correspond with that 
of the prophet, till the former perceived the object (A) for 
which the history had been invented and narrated. (»)— It 
would be no less a departure from the meaning of Christ, if 
any one should read such parables as those in Lu. xvi. 1 — 8. 
and xviii. 1 — 5, as histories. Their design Was certainly 
neither to hold out a pattern for imitation, nor to warn against 
the sorts of conduct which they describe, but of a very dif- 
ferent character, (k) On the other hand, any one who on* 
derstands the passage in Matth. vi. 15. will certainly perceive 
the doctrine taught in xviii. 23. ss.. but he will not be able to 
comprehend the parable in v. 23. ss., until he has learned to 
apply the narration to that doctrine. This intimate connexion 
of the similitude with the thing signifie d occasionally produces 
the insertion of words in the similitude which properly belong 
only to the object connected with it in the mind of a person 
who understands the parable. So in Matt. xxii. 10,* the ser- 
Cs; Lu. ?iii. 9, 11. (/) ii. Sam. xii. 5. s. (g) n. Sam. xii. 1—4. 
(A) v. 13. (0 v. 7. ss. (k) xvi. B. s. xtui. C. ss. 



essay make use of the term similitude [ or parable ], in reference to all. 
By this the whole comparison (§. I.), that is, both the image and the ob- 
ject, are usually intended, although occasionally it is applied to the 
image alone. See Qcihtiuaw L. VIII. c. in. 470. [ p. 308. ed. Ox. ] 
Others use the name similitude to express the rgo<r*rif *«g«6f<rit, (first 
member of the comparison) which, in a regularly drawn comparison, is 
connected by the *rr«;re^er/c or reciprocal reference, with the object of 
which it is the image. Quia til. ubi supra, p. 471. [ p. 399. ] 

ss Comp. Cauiti Concordia iv evangel, scriptorum, L. IV. c. vn. 
p, 184 s. 

a « The description in v. 13 of this chapter aad in c. xiv. 30, is to 
heunderstood of a prison, very remote from the place of the feast, ami from 
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vants are said to have brought in ' both bad and good, 9 mean- 
ing 'guests both suitably and unsuitably clothed 9 (I) which in 
the parable represent the good and bad. On the other hand, 
an occasional feature of the image may be retained even in the 
explanation, if the interpretation of the other parts is so clear 
as to leave no difficulty in comprehending the metaphor. 
Such is the case in Mat xiii. 19, 22, 23. So also Horace (m) 
inserts a tropical word (n) in the application (o) of his fable : 
vehel, having reference to the «(orcutts (p) of the fable of the 
horse and the stag which he had used. 



§. XII. 

It is evident, then, that three things are requisite to the dis- 
covery of the grammatical sense of a parable. First, that 
the fictitious narration, or similitude, be understood. Second, 
that the thing signified be ascertained. Third, that the cor- 
respondence qf the similitude 9 or narration, with its object be 
learned. 

With the first of these requisites we are at present not 
concerned, as nothing more than the ordinary rules of in- 
terpretation, such as are applicable to any true history, is 
needed for its attainment. However, not to pass it over en- 
tirely, we may subjoin the single remark, that in order to give 
the feigned history all its concinnity, it \b sometimes necessary 
to imagine a circumstance not expressed. So in Mat xxii. 
we must supply in imagination the circumstance, that the 
guests were not led directly into the banqueting room, but 
allowed a sufficient opportunity to change their dress. This 
is not expressly affirmed in the narration, but it may be infer- 

(0 1. 11. (W) Epist Lib. l. Ep. s. (n) v. 40. 

(o) See ebove, Note 88. ^>) o. S6, 38. 



all human society, and very dark. This is an image of the punishment? 
which will be inflicted upon the wicked in the- world to come. See 
viii. 12. 
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red from the expression syi^uh in v. 12, and must be assum- 
ed, because the command in v. 13 would otherwise be liable 
to the imputation of great injustice. Yet it is not necessary 
to determine whence the wedding garment was to be pro- 
cured; whether, for example, we are to suppose that the 
man who appeared without one had a suitable garment at home, 
but had neglected the opportunity given him to go thither 
and procure it ; or whether it is to be assumed that the king, 
who had invited his guests in such an unusal way,(y) had also, 
contrary to the general practice, 35 taken care to offer them 
garments suitable to the occasion. Neither of these hypo- 
theses is susceptible of proof, for Christ himself has said no- 
thing determinate upon the subject, his design being merely to 
show generally that the soul must be clothed anew with 
righteousness (r) before an admission to eternal happiness can 
be obtained, without any intention to teach the method of pro- 
curing the necessary vesture. 



, §. XIII. 

The thing sigtufied, or doctrine with refercuce to which a 
fable is propounded, (the ascertaining of which is tJie second 
requisite to the discovery of the grammatical sense of a para- 
ble) is usually indicated in the moral, called by Apthonius 
^o.uu&ov, but more commonly m/whoy. Our Lord himself* 

(<j) r. y. (r) v. 10. 



as It cannot be shown by any good arguments that it was customary 
lo present the guests with garments suited to the festal occasion. See 
Krebs Observ. e Flav. Josepho, in Matt. xxii. 12. We leave it to 
others to decide whether the custom of presenting a Caftan to those 
who are admitted to an audience of the Turkish Sultan lias any bearing 
on this subject. Comp. Luedeke Expositio Locorum Script ad. orien- 
tem sc referentium 6. 49, and Michaelis Orient. Biblioth. P. vin. p. 
MO. f 

* The Evangelist has prefixed an indication of the subject of the parn- 
Me.in Lu. xviii. 1. 9. six. 11. 
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not unfrequently subjoined to hi& parables some indication of 
their object or even a somewhat copious exposition ; e. g. 
Lu. xii. 21. xviii. 14. Matt xviii. 35. xiii. 49. s. xxi. 42. ss. 
La. vii. 44. ss. xri. 8. s. xviii. 6. ss. Occasionally, such no- 
tices both precede and follow, as in Mat. xix. 30. xx. 16. But 
the parables of Christ differ from other fables in being gene- 
rally given, not, like them, in a separate state, but in some de- 
finite connexion with a context. This peculiarity affords a 
means of eliciting their meaning, so that a moral, or arkpu&ev, 
is not always needed. 

The context of a parable remarkably conduces to a know- 
ledge of its meaning, by pointing out the occasion in which it 
was uttered. This will be found to be either the actions and 
opinions of the bearers of Christ, as in Lu. xv. 11. ss. comp. 
d. 1, 2 ; xix. 12. ss. comp. v. 11 ; or some of our Lord's dis- 
courses, with which it is in connexion, as in Mat. xxv. 1 — 30, 
-which passage contains two parables, one teaching the necessi- 
ty of prudence, the other recommending fidelity, both of which 
▼irtues had been previously mentioned. (*) So in the parable of 
the wedding feast, (<) it is the more certain that the invited 
guests, of whom but few were admitted to the feast, {u) re- 
present the Jews and Gentiles, because it appears from the 
context (?) that there was then occasion for Christ to discuss 
that subject. 

Lastly, as in interpretation generally, great assistance may 
be derived from the use of parallel passages, so occasionally 
the sense of a parable may be ascertained or confirmed by 
means of some other, similar to it. For instance, if there 
were no other reasons, a comparison of Mat. xxii. ss., alone, 
would render it credible that the similar parable in Lu. xiv. 
16. ss. relates, like the former passage, to the contempt of the 

(t) xxiv. iS. (0 Matt xxii. 7, 9. (u) v. 8. 13. f . 

(») xxi. 43. 



'* Thfo may dlfactly impugn the opinions of the bearers, and on that 
account, be property continued in the parabolic form, as in Lu. xiii- 

31 ■ 
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preached gospel by the Jews, and its propagation among the 
heathen. We may reasonably infer that our Lord himself 
intended this resemblance between his parables to be observ- 
ed and used for their interpretation, from the fact that when 
he uttered a parable (w) which contained an image similar to 
that previously used by him in another parable, (x) he consi- 
dered it easier to be understood than others, (y) 



§. XIV. 

Besides these external aids, (z) there are others principally 
contained in the parable itself, that assist the discovery of its 
meaning. 

The meaning of that class of fables which consists of 
examples of the thing signified, is to be discovered by abstrac- 
tion, which substitutes generals for particulars, and classes for 
individuals. 91 This rule may be tried by the fables of JEsop 
and others of that kind ; but we will proceed to its application 
to the parables of Christ In the parable in Lu. xviiL 10. ss., 
for instance, in order to ascertain its meaning, we must substi- 
tute for the Pharisee, who exalts himself above other men, 
and particularly above the publican, and boasts in his prayers 
which he offers in the temple of his fasts and giving of tithes, 
all arrogant men and contemners of others, whatsoever, who 
are inflated with an exalted opinion of their own merits, of 
whatever description they may be, and who betray this despo- 
tism in any way. By the publican who stands afar off from 
the Pharisee, with downcast eyes, and beating his breast, prays 

(to) Mix. fa. 3. is. (*) Jo. iv. 35. as. (y) Mir. j r . 13. 

(*) $. xm. 



a 7 That is to say, as far as the subject admits of it There are pmrU> 
enter ideas (for instance, those of death, and sepulture Lu. xii. 90. xri. 
23.) which do not admit of generatiaatiou, snch as that by which a 
copious harvest (La- xii. 16. ss.) is understood to mean riches of every 
kind, and begging (Lu. xvi. 20), msery in general (v. 25.) 
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God to be merciful to him a sinner, we must understand all 
such as, although despised by others, are impressed with a deep 
sense of their own sinfulness, are desirous of the divine mercy, 
and indicate this disposition in any way. The result is, that 
we must conclude that the latter description of persons will 
receive the approbation of God, while the former will be re- 
jected and humbled by him. So, again, from the example of 
the Samaritan, Lu. x. 33. ss., who being strongly moved by 
pHy, and of a liberal disposition, bound up the wounds of a 
Jew who had been cruelly maltreated, had been left without 
aid by his countrymen, the priest and Levite, and must 
perish for want of speedy help, — conveyed him to an inn, 
and even provided for his future sustenance, — this too, in a 
road infested by the incursions of robbers* (6) and when he 
could hardly spare the two denarii paid for the support of the 

wounded man:(c) from this example we learn that it 

is our duty to afford assistance to any man who may absolute- 
ly need it, even though he be of different nation, customs, re- 
ligion, or dispositions from ourselves, (d) and even if such as- 
sistance be attended with difficulty, expense, and peril ; much 
more to do any kind offices, attended with less difficulty and 
danger, that may be needful, even to an enemy, (e) * 

But there are many other fictitious narrations, (/) which 
cannot be considered as examples of the thing signified, but 
are included as species under the more general doctrine, which 
includes in like manner the precept intended to be conveyed. 

(6) *. 30. (c) v. 35. (<fl Contft Jo. iv. St Eccfoi. l Sfr. s. 

(f) Lu. x.37. </) {.vi. vn. 



3 9 Comp. MicHAXLia Gedanken von SQnde and Geneigthung, p. 
466,448. 

99 There is reason for laying stress upon this circumstance, as the 
lawyer (v. 29,) betrayed a disposition to consider strangers and enemies 
as having «e claim upon him, (comp. Mat v. 43,) and our Lord intro- 
duced a Samaritan as more benevolent to a Jew than the Jews them- 
selves, for the very purpose of shaming the Jews who were unwilling to 
afford any assistance to Samaritans, and showed little kindness to 
strangers in general. [ See Portbus' Lectures, Lect. xi. Tol. i. p. 290. 
ss. ed. Lond. 1808. Tr. 7 
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Here abstraction alone will not suffice to ascertain the mean* 
ing of the parable, as it will discover only the more general 
doctrine, to which both the example given and the thing signi- 
fied are subordinate, but cannot define the latter. In this 
case, the general doctrine being first discovered by abstrac- 
tion, other aids (g) must then be used to ascertain the specific 
difference between the example in the parable, and the thing 
intended to be signified. So, in the parable in Mat xiii. 31. s., 
we first learn by the process of abstraction that it conveys the 
general' rule, that often a thing from small beginnings attains 
to an exalted eminence. But that this general truth is ap- 
plied by Christ peculiarly to the heavenly kingdom, is to be 
learned from the words prefixed to the parable : IpM* *i» % 
fcrtXsia twv ajavwv. 40 Again, in Mat. xxi. 28. sa. we discover, 
by abstraction, that the parable conveys the general declara- 
tion, that it is not he who makes a boast of his obedience, but 
he who renders it, although at first he may have refused, that 
does the will of him who imposes a command, (h) Bat it is 
from the moral or application of the parable in v< 31. s. that 
we learn its particular reference to the Pharisees who boasted 
of their obedience to the divine commands, and the Publicans, 
who really rendered such obedience. 

From all this it appears, that even in this class of parables 
there remain some particulars which must be converted into 
generals. For example, the particulars in the parable of the 
grain of mustard seed, (t) that it is less than all seeds, and that 
in its growth it surpasses all herbs, and becomes a tree of such 
a size as to afford shelter in its branches to the birds, that is,(k) 
becomes a large (I) tree ; convey this general meaning ; that 
great progress may be made from a small beginning. There is 
no danger of running into error by this process of generaliza- 

«T) $• xiii. (A) Comp. v. 31. (0 Matt. xiii. 9*. 

(k) Comp. Dan. W. 9. 18. with v. 7. 8. 17. (/) Lu. xiii. 19. 



« • These form a sort of introductory moral (rfquvftw) which, bow- 
everi only indicates the subject of the fable, the predicate appearing with 
sufficient clearness from the general doctrine, which may be fovnd br 
abstraction. 
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tion, for we are sure to find all that the general truths thus 
arrived at may contain, in the less general, which are subor- 
dinate to them, and form the subject of the parable. But 
when we proceed to determine the particular application of 
these general truths to the doctrine taught in the parable, 
there are two things to be avoided. First, we must not sup- 
pose that there is any necessary correspondence between the 
particular idea conveyed by the narration, and the thing which 
the parable is intended to signify, Secondly, we must not take 
it for granted that all the particulars distinguishable in the 
narration, answer to as many particulars in the thing signi- 
fied.* 

We do not deny that it is possible that things belonging to 
the same class, may possess the same attributes in common, 
and thus agree in many particulars, as well as in their generic 
character. It would even be wise, if the natures of the thing 
narrated and of that signified would admit such an agreement, 
to express such predicates in the narration, as would equally 
suit the thing signified. This may be exemplified by the 
parable of the wedding feast, (m) where the general truth con* 
veyed, when obtained from the narrative by abstraction, ia, 
that the rejection of repeatedly proffered benefits will afford 
ground for heavy punishment, and procure the transfer of those 
benefits to others, if they will receive them as they ought. To 
this is subordinate the doctrine which it was the intention of 
our Lord to teach, that the contempt of the blessings of the 
heavenly kingdom by the Jews would draw down upon them 
heavy punishment, and that on the other hand, such of the 

(m) Matt, xxii. 8. as. 



• [ " Ante omnia scopus cuj usque parabolae est conslderandusj et 
non modo, quod huic adversatur, sed etiam, quod ad eurn nihil confert, 
pro sensu loci alieno hftbiendcun, quern auctor parabolae nee intenderit, 
nee intendere potuerit. Unde consequens est, magis ad ostentattooem 
iogenii et foeeundae imaginations facerc, illas doctrines et usus, quae 
et omnibus et singulis parabolae ctoumatantiis petuntur, et mysterfa, 
quae in ii* queruntur, qoam ad parabolae interpretationem, verumque 
et a loquente intentum {arum senium indagaadustt et dectoandum/' 
WiasitrsLS. Opuje. 11. 352. Tr. ] 
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Gentiles as should prove worthy, should be admitted to the 
enjoyment of those blessings. In this instance, the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the Jews was of such a kind, that h 
would be explicitly described in the narration, as in v. 7. — 
But very often the case is otherwise. So in this same parable, 
the general idea of being not unworthy of a benefit, (n) is in the 
narrative converted into the special circumstance of being 
clothed in a wedding garment ; whereas the import of die 
parable requires a different special notion, that of being good,(o) 
possessing a habit of mind adapted to the heavenly kingdom. 
To use another example : the general idea of obedience to the 
will of another, is expressed in the narration of the parable 
of the two sons, (p) by the particular action of going into the 
vineyard, which does not at all suit the thing signified, in which 
it must be changed to the repentance (ptrovoia), (q) productive 
of obedience to the will of God, which had been preached by 
John, (r) It would be improper, therefore, to conclude from 
Lu. xix. 27, that on the return of our Lord, (s) and his glorious 
manifestation, (/) (after having suffered his kingdom to exist 
some time in comparative obscurity, for the purpose of afford- 
ing an opportunity to its enemies to display their fury, (w) and 
to his servants to show their faithfulness,) (v) his enemies 
should be slain, although that punishment is named in the nar- 
ration. For it does not follow that the punishment to be 
inflicted on the enemies signified in v. 14 and 27, now for the 
most part dead, must be the same as that said to be inflicted 
on the enemies of the nobleman (svysv^) whose history is re- 
counted in the narrative. 41 In like manner, v. 17, 19, afford 

(») Corop. o. 8. <o) «. 10. (p) Matt, xxl 29. 

(9)0.53. (r) iii.2. (j) v. If. 

(0 * 11. (u) v. 14. (v) v. 13. 15. is. 



* 1 For the same reason a distinction mast be made between ike 
form of the sentence of the king in Matt, xriii. 34. and (as firm of 
the cNms judgment, and no stress is to be laid on the expression 4 
Cs#ttfin*#, or on the other kg ■»« ' » From the spedtl sentence of the 4*>3 
king against this merciless servant, that he should be delivered to the 
tormentors ' until the payment of his deb), y we are merely to collect 
theittwsl idea, that the king nflued toforgm the debt doe him by his. 
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no proof that the faithful servants of Christ shall be appointed, 
some to the government of ten cities, some to that of five. 
For this particular method of reward, accommodated to the 
worldly nature of the fictitious history, may only signify in 
general, that a reward proportioned to the degree of fidelity 
will be given, and more particularly , that each should receive 
employment* and enjoy felicity in the kingdom of heaven in 
proportion to his faithfulness, (w) 

With relation to the second rule above given, (a;) it cannot 
be denied that it may happen that the particulars given in the 
protasis, or similitude, may correspond to as many in the 
thing signified. It is, for instance, altogether probable that 
the parable of the wedding feast (y) not only expresses the 
general idea of repeated invitations to the Jew* to partake of 
the blessings of the kingdom of heaven, but also more particu- 
larly distinguishes two tt distinct times of offering, one r (z) that 
in which the Jews were called by the prophets, the other, (a) 
that in which, on the nearer approach of the heavenly king- 
dom, (6) the call was repeated by John, and by Christ and his 

<u>> Mat. xxv. 21. 83. Cc) p 245. (y) Matt. xxti. 3. ss, 

(*) »• & (a) v. 4. ( 6) jij. % ,>. 17. 



unforgiving servant, and that in like manner God will not forgive the 
sins of those who show no mercy to their fellow men (comp. vl 15 ) 
The same remark applies to a parable of another class (note 21) in 
Wat. v. 26. s. where the particulars in the narration, of the officer des- 
patched to seize the debtor, and of the duration of the imprisonment un 
til the entire payment, relate only to the human judgment, which is an 
image of the divine. 

♦a The word ctcx^iw, v. 3, does not necessarily prove a prior in- 
vitation, as, according to Hebrew usage (see Obss. ad Anal, et Synt 
Heb. p. 135,' and add 1 Pet. i. 13. 11. Pet iii. 11. CO mp. v. 10,) it mav 
indicate the persons to be invited, that is, the guests generally. Como 
Krebso Obss. Flavianas ad Mat. xxii. 3. H ' 



• t The author has there shown by a multitude of examples (pp. 133 
ss.) that toe Hebrew participles Benoni and Paoul are used indifferently 
to express the past, the present, and the future. Among other instances 
I* g™» rpnf, vastanda, Ps. cxxxvii. 8. and -fyj, qui nascetur, Ps. 
xxii. 32. comp. lxxviii. 6. Tr. } 
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apostles. So, too, the invitation by the prophets seems to be 
distinguished from that given by Christ in Lu. xiv. 16. s. And 
as this last parable was spoken before the Pharisees, (c) * to 
whom our Lord on another occasion, making use of a simi- 
lar (rf) parable, (e) had preferred both the publicans and bar- 
lots (/) dwelling among them, 44 and the heathen ; (g) it is 
very probable that Lu. xiv. 21, 23, is intended to distinguish 
the invitation given to the publicans and heathen. — But it is to 
be maintained that it may also happen otherwise in this respect ; 
lest we be led to seek for some particular signification for every 
particular in the protasis or similitude even when it does not 
spontaneously present itself,* and so fall into forced, or rash 
and absurd interpretations. 

In the Jir st place, then,'it is to be assumed, that the general 
enunciation may, agreeably to Hebrew usage, be distributed into 
fewer or more particular or integral parts. 44 1 So in Lu. xx. 

(€) La. xiv. 1. (d) {. xui. (c) Mat xxii. 

f) Mat xxi. 31. t. (g Mat xxi. 43. 



4 9 It was addressed to one of them in particular (v. 16), in whom the 
recollection of the resurrection to happiness, which was an article of be- 
lief among the Pharisees, had excited: a desire of the blessings ot the 
kingdom of heaven (t>. 14. ss.), but the love of worldly things (oomp. 
xvi. 14. Io. xii. 42. s.) seems to have hindered him from embracing the 
doctrine of Christ This circumstance shows the wisdom of our Lord, 
In making no mention in this place (comp. Mat. xiii. 6.) of open hatred 
against himself, from which this comparatively well disposed Pharisee 
seems to have been free, but confining his reproof to the immoderate love 
of wordly goods, Lu. xiv. 18—20. 

4 4 Comp. **t voAMf , Lu* xiv. 21. 

* [ 'Ov Xt* ***** ?<£ " ircgftCoAaur M«ni xif/r^rigii^^tf^ci *XX* 
<rfo *-*•«•? ju«3wrac *l of ovttr&w r*rot d-gfrfffd-AJ, £ /u»/ir wthv- 
wi&yffvtsi frtg«i<rt{«. Chrtsost. Horn. lxiv. in Matth. ] 

4i See Num. vii. 12. ss. ix. 17. ss. Rev. vii. 4. ss. Mar. xii. 20. ss. 
Lu. xx. 29. ss. 

t [ So in the fable of Jotham, the disinclination of persons who by 
their endowments are best qualified for the office of governing (Ju. ix. 
9. 11. 13,) to undertake that office, is represented under the generai 
similitude of a tree valuable for its usefulness (©. 9. 11. 13,) refusing the 
government of the other trees. But to give a more vivid idea Of the 
superiority of their claims, and to increase the evidence of a gsnsrsi 
disposition to decline the office by the introduction of a related refusal, 
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10—12, we are not to seek for three prophets, who mayjbaye 
exercised their commissions in the order given, and suffered 
the insults ascribed to the several servants. For Matthew, 
c xxi. 34—36, and Mark, c. xii. 2—5, expressly add, that 
there were many others sent, and even qs to the three wljo 
are mentioned, those evangelists do no not entirely agree 
with each other or with St. Luke, in their accounts of the 
treatment received by them, and the order in which they 
were sent. The object of our Lord was merely to inform us, 
that many servants having been repeatedly sent, were recmv^d 
with various insults and harsh treatment* This general de- 
claration admitting of division into many of a more special 
nature, some of these, of any of the different kinds, might be 
selected for the sake of illustration. (A) Nor is it any more 
necessary to be at pains to fix the definite periods of time* 8 at 
which men are represented as divinely called, in the parable 
of the labourers, (i) and even the words of the narration ynO. 
bear this general signification, that some were .sent earlier, 
some later, into the vineyard by its master. 

Secondly, as one great use of parables is to assist .in afford- 
ing a vivid knowledge of what they teach, (A) it is t)ie mgre 

(A) Comp. Lu. *\v. 18— 20. xvi. 5-7. <i> Matt. xx. 2-6. (A) }. xx. 



three several offers to particular trees are specified. That the particular 
application of the offers of the trees to the olive, the fig, and the vine/to 
diitwct and unsuccessful offers of the crown to Othnie!, Deborah, and 
Gideon, which has been made by some (S*URm, Disc. Hist, ui, 405,) 
could not have been in the mind of Jotham, is proved by his confining 
his application (v. 16. ss.) to the choice of Abimelecb, and the injury 
done thereby to the house of Gideon ; not to mention the far-fetched re- 
semblance between *he several particulars in the narrative and those 
supposed to belong to its application. 7V. ] 

4 s Tlie variety, and uncertain and precarious nature, of the interpre- 
tations which have arisen out of an attempt to do this, will be very evi- 
dent to any one who compares Thbo?htlact (Comm. in Matt xx.) 
with Jjerome (in loc) or consults : Pbtirsih's work entitled: das 
Gehelmniss von den Arbeitern io Weinberge ;* c vi. 



* [ The Mystery of the Labourers in the Vineyard. ] 
32 
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proper in such narrations to substitute for generals, or conjoin 
with them, particulars which may contribute to bring the mat- 
ter as it were before the eyes. For although in this way the 
several particulars will not have each its peculiar signification ; 
yet the thing expressed by them conjointly, or by such parti- 
culars in connexion with generals, will be more clearly and 
strongly represented to the mind than it would be in any 
other way. Thus the expression ' my oxen and my failings 
are killed/ in Matt xxii. 4, means nothing more (/) than the 
phrase which immediately follows, ' all things are ready ;' 
but it conveys that meaning with more force. The words in 
the parable of the prodigal, (m) * I have sinned against God' 
have no signification other than that conveyed by the expres- 
sion ' I have sinned against thee/ as the father himself is 
there an image of God. But as they are well adapted to the 
human father and son to whom the narrative relates, they 
serve to express a deep sense of sin much better than the 
mere acknowledgment * I have sinned against thee/ which in 
that case would not sufficiently convey the idea of a lively 
sense of sin in the returning prodigal. — The particulars men- 
tioned in Matt. xxi. 33, express nothing more (n) than that the 
vineyard, when planted, was furnished with every necessary, 
so that there was nothing wanting. But although neither the 
hedge, nor the tower, nor the press, have any particular sig- 
nification, yet the introduction of these circumstances adds 
much force to the representation, that God had omitted no- 
thing to effect the salvation of the Jews, and yet neither the 
prophets nor Christ himself had found any fruits (o) worthy 
of such extraordinary care, in that people, whose chiefs were 
so far from aiding in the counsels of the divine Providence, 
that they rather sought only to increase their Own enjoyments, 
by obtaining offices for themselves, (p)— In Lu. xv. 20. 22— 
24, too, who would wish to deprive the admirable narrative 
of the particulars which so strikingly represent the parental 
tenderness and joy, notwithstanding that the ring, the calf, 
&c., cannot be said to have any signification in themselves, 

(J) Comp. Lu. xi7. 17. <m) La. xv. 18. 31. (n) Comp. In. v. ». with r. 4 
<©) t. 43. (p) Corop. Jo. xi. 43. 
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but merely, taken altogether, have the same 47 meaning that a 
general mention of great tenderness and extraordinary plea- 
sure received from the safety of the son, would have convey- 
ed, although with less significancy ; viz. the great mercy of 
God towards sinners, his pleasure in their conversion, and 
the great benefits by which he is accustomed to declare that 
pleasure. 



§. XV. 

But, as there are many particulars in the narration,(q) which 
do not apply to the thing signified : so, the narration may also 
have other parts which must not be insisted on by those who 
institute a comparison (r) between the object and the nar- 
rative, or similitude* We will readily grant to Peter- 

<$)$.xnr. <r)§.xii. 



4 7 So oar Lord himself/ in Matt, xvtii. 33, expresses by the single 
general term £*i$«?,whathe had elsewhere, by the introduction of par- 
ticulars brought as it were before the eyes,Lu. xv. 5, 6. Even in the lat- 
ter passage, in the «rWW (». 7,) he substitutes the general word £«£fct 
for all the particular signs of great joy which he had previously recapi- 
tulated. 

« s This same rule is given, wijh relation to parables or (cotnp. note 
15,) fables, generally, byEusTATHius (U. B'. A', p. 177. 856.) among 
the ancients, and among the moderns by Sulzzk, Allg. Theorie der 
schoenen Knenste, P. i. p. 107. With respect to the parables of Christ 
in particular, it is confirmed by Tee* uluav, as quoted by Sbmlsb, 
Antt. Hermeneut ex Tertnll. Spec. i. p. 27., by Chbtsostom, Comm. 
in Matt xx. 1. ss., and by other fathers, cited by Suicsn, Thesaur. 
Eccles. Tom. n. p. 570. So also Lothkr, Postil. in Evang. Dom. 
Septuag., Opp. T. xui. p. 387 ; Bocer, Enarrat. in Matth. xx. xxii. xxy. 
La. xvi. (fol. 154. 161. 178.215); Flacius, p. 40; Glassius, p. 489; 
Calixtus, p. 186. s. ; Woixius, Herm. Nov. Foed. p. 13L ss. ; Tubes- 
tik, p. 268. ss., 148. ; Erkesti, Inst. Interp. P. i. S. n. c iv. extr. ; and 
many others. Even Coccxius himself does not deny that the literal 
sense of the parables may be found without a nice [accommodation of 
each, and every circumstance in the narrative to the object of the psta- 
ble ; although he thinks that those circumstances may receive a mystic 
and prophetic sense. Such is his declaration (Schol. in Luc. xv. Opp. 
Tom. iv. 64.) ' that the misery of the prodigal son, and the indignation of 
his elder brother, which are so minutely described, art tntsfidsd, perhapx, 
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sen', 49 that nothing .ys 'introduced into the narration without 
some reason ; but that the cause why this or that circumstance 
is related, must necessarily exist in its agreement with the sxtb- 
ject, we deny. Yet we would not have any thing considered 
as merely ornamental, for though it is allowable in poetry to 
to make use of circumstantial narrative merely for the pur- 
pose of giving pleasure, yet in fables, the object of which is to 
assist the acquisition of intuitive knowledge of the truth, the 
only ornament ought to consist in brevity and simplicity? as 
the careful exclusion of every thing foreign to the subject, 
however agreeable in other respects, tends greatly to secure 
the accomplishment of their object, and a ready recollection (s) 
of the fables themselves. There can, therefore, be no adequate 
reason assigned for the use of any thing that is not serviceable 
in the parabolic illustration of doctrine. But then the para- 
bolic illustration of doctrine requires, not only that the doc- 
trine be illustrated, but also that it be illustrated by a parable. 
It was not our Lord's intention in his parables to afford an 
illustration of his teaching of any kind whatever, but to illus- 
trate it by parables.* Any thing, therefore, required by the 

is) J. IX. 



for a description of the misery of those who wallow in sin, and for on illus- 
tration of the affection of the father (comp. below, J. xvni. extr.) ; yet 
perhaps they also contain a mystical signification, which may be ascer- 
tained from other prophecies." Bnt that Christ had in view, beside the 
proper signification of the parable, other future events, is entirely with- 
out proof in Scripture, unless we admit as proof the existence of parts of 
the narration to which there are no correspondent particulars in the thing 
signified. The inadmissibility of this will appear when we shall have 
shown, as we propose to do, that there were sufficient reasons why oar 
Lord should interweave such parts in the narration, even though he did 
not intend to represent by them any thing similar either in the subject pro- 
perly signified, or, in something else to be mystically understood. Nor 
is any great credit done to this hypothesis by the precarious interpreta- 
tions of Coccxius (Disp. Sel. xxxv. $. i. p. 89. Opp. T. VI.)"and his dis- 
ciples, specimens of which are given by Pfaff, in the Dissertation 
already cited, p. 16. st., where that author also enumerates the prin- 
cipal defenders of this opinion, p. 21. 

at XJbi supro t p. 123, and in his work: die Gfeicfanisie des Hern, 
etc. p. 285. 338. 3*2. s. 993. 507, 146. 

s o See LKssnro's Fourth Dissertation ; ubi supra. 

* ["Licet non existimemus, quamlibet parabolae circumitantiam 
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nature of a parable, was necessary, although devoid of any 
particular correspondence with the subject of the parable.* 

Now a parable is a narrative bearing the resemblance of 
irulh. {t) 



§. XVI. 

In the Jirst place, then, things which, so far as relates to the 
signification of the parable only, might have been omitted, 
are sometimes necessary to give the narrative designed to 
convey instruction the appearance of a real history, and 
to render it agreeable to the ordinary course of things. For 
example, the mention of the man who sowed the grain of 
mustard seed (u) was altogether unnecessary, taking into con- 
sideration only the nature of the thing signified. (z>) But, 
without it, the comparison would have been a parable in the 
strictest sense, (zo) In order to change this into the kind (x) 
of which alone our Lord made use, (y) it was necessary to 
introduce a particular man as having sowed the seed, in place 
of the general statement of its being sown. The same prin- 
ciple applies to the introduction of the woman in Matt iiii. 
33, which is merely for the purpose of redacing an event 
which daily occurred to women making bread, to a single 
definite example. So again in Lu. xvi. 28, it was much 
better to represent the rich man as speaking of a certain nwn~ 
ber of brothers, than to make him speak of them in a general 

(1) I xi. (U) Matt. xiii. 31. (t>) Comp. Mar. iv. 31. 

(w) $. i. <*) $. iv. (y) }. 11. 



pecnliarem habere signification em, ilia* propterea non venae at tnutflet 
esse credimus; faciunt enim ad parabolarum non modo elegantiam, 
sed ad earum etiam tieterom, quae baee est ; tit narrentur com quibus- 
dam circumstantiis, alioquin enim narrationum historicarum speciem 
non haberent." Werewmls. Opnsc. u. 862. TV. ] 

* £ •• Non settlement ft a'est pas neoessaire que chactm de leors 
meinbres ait una van particuliere, qui se rapporte 4ireetement an but de 
eelui qel la propose ; il faot mesae que ee but *eit en quefque sort cache 
sous desfmages etrangeres, destlnees & Venteioper." Batmnr Disc. His- 
tor. Tom. mi. p. 406. a. Tr. ] 
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way, as if he had been ignorant of their number. In this 
case, it is unnecessary to inquire the reason for choosing the 
number five. As it suited the historical form of the parable 
best to speak of a definite number, all that was needful was, 
to fix some certain number not in itself incredible, and 
in doing this, it mattered not which might be selected, there 
being no more reason for the choice of five than for that of 
any other number, say, for instance,/our. The same remark 
may be made of the use of the number ten in Lu. xix. 13. 
and Matt. xxv. 1., where it only occurs because, as in every 
single event, the number concerned in it, e. g. of human 
agents, is necessarily definite^ the case must be the same in 
a fictitious history. Our Lord, therefore, intending to fix the 
number of the talents, and of the virgins, was unable in that 
respect to have any reference to the thing signified in the 
parable, and so took the first that occurred, e. g. that, which 
it was usual to employ in expressing generally an indefinite 
number, (z) or, perhaps, was commonly preferred in different 
kinds of business. 61 As die virgins in Matt. xxv. 1. were to 
be distinguished into two sorts, the whole number, ten, was 
divided into two smaller numbers. These were made equal, 
because that method of division is the most simple possible, 
not with any intention to signify that the number of watchful 
Christians and that of persons of the opposite description will 
be equal ; unless we choose to believe that c. xxi. 28. ss. proves 
the equality of numbers of both classes, or to infer from c. 
xxv. 15, that the number of faithful Christians will be greater 
than that of the wicked, because two faithful servants are men- 
tioned, while but one is slothful. — In the parable of the lea- 
Car) Dan. i. 90. Neh. ir. 6. 



s » Comp. Liohtfoot, Hor. Heb. in Mattb. xxv. 1.; and Rhxvfsrdii 
Opera Pbilologica, p. 729. s. 

s » There was, it is true, a weighty reason for the mention of two 
faithful servants ; but this related, not to the number of faithful and 
careless Christians, but to the proportion of the goods entrusted to the 
faithful servants respectively, with the increase made by them* For if 
no mention had been made of a second servant (v. 17,) it could not have 
been learned from the parable that most will be expected from him to 
whom most has been entrusted (v. 10, comp. v, 17,) and must be ren- 
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ven (a) the narrative is rendered much more neat and pro- 
bable by the mention of the particular number of three mea- 
sures of the meal, as some definite number must certainly have 
been employed in a real event of that kind. (6) This alone 
was a sufficient reason why Christ, when intending to frame 
a fictitious narrative on the subject, should mention a particu- 
lar number of measures of meal, (perhaps the number most 
commonly used,) although there is no discoverable relation 
between the object of the parable and the number three.* — 
For similar reasons we dare not attach any particular import- 
ance to the mention of three years in Lu. xiii. 7, especially as 
the Jews were allowed not merely the third year (c) of the 
ministry of Jesus, but also several others in addition, for the 
purpose of hearing the preached gospel, and bringing forth 
corresponding fruits. It seems rather to convey this general 
truth, that God, who for a long while (d) had discovered in 
them no fruits worthy of the excellent instructions they had 
received, would yet grant to the Jewish nation a period, short 
indeed, but well supplied with the means and opportunities of 
improvements, (c) after the expiration of which without any 
great conversion of the people, certain destruction would be- 
fal their country. 

(a) Matt xiii. S3. La. xiii. 21. (b) So Gen. xviii. 6. 

(c) Cbmp. v. 8. (d) Comp. Matt. xxi. 34 is. 

U) Lu. xiii. 8. comp. xix. 44. xxir. 47. Ac. Hi. 19. ss. 



dered, if be wishes to obtain the credit of being faithful (v. 21,) and to 
retain his place (v. 28. s.). So in Lu. six. the express introduction of 
the other servant (v. 18. s.) was necessary, as without it we could not 
have known that the extent of reward could be proportioned to the de- 
gree offaithfulneii, which now appears from a comparison of the services 
of each servant (v. 16. 18,) with his respective reward (v. 17. 19. 24. ss.). 
—So in other places* as in Lu. vii. 41. comp. v. 43. and in Matt, xviii. 
24. 28. comp. t>. 32. the mtitual rtlatiom of the numbers introduced are 
of great importance. 

s a Interpreters, indeed, have invented several. But as these differ 
from each other, and each has as much right to credence as the rest, 
their variety itself gives rise to suspicion. Examples may be found in 

the work of Petersen ; Gleichnisse des Hern. p. 260. .although the 

number might easily be enlarged- 
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§. xvn. 



In the second place, the narration ought to be apt and con* 
s*tmt in all its parts, if it were otherwise, it would not 
.please, and therefore would excite no desire to learn ; (/) 
and as it would be in many respects defective, it would do 
little for the general recommendation of the doctrine, the intui- 
tive knowledge and easy recollection of which it was designed 
to aid : (g) least of all would it wear the garb of probability. (A) 

The subjects of the narration, therefore, must be such, that 
the predicates necessary to express the nature of the subject 
of the parable, may suit them. Hence it may happen tint 
a thing may be taken for the subject of the protasis, or 
.fictitious history, although it bear no close resemblance to 
ike subject of the apodosis, or truth conveyed,* on account 
of the agreement, of its predicates with those of the apo- 
dosis. Of this the parable of the wise and foolish virgins 
may serve as an example. Our Saviour, designing to re- 
prove the folly of temporary Christians, (t) who would be 
ready to accompany him (A) to the regions of eternal happi- 
ness, if his advent were to be immediate, but neglected to 
lay a solid foundation of faith and piety, capable of enduring 
a longer period, 45 represented in a parable a number of per- 

(/) $. x. (g) $. ix. (A) 9- xi. 

CO Comp. Lu. riii. 13. (ky Matt xxv. 1 3. 



5 4 Where the predicates do not absolutely require any partiatUr 
subject as the most suitable, that would doubtless be preferred which 
may be most significant. So what is related in Lu. x. 33. se. might be 
attributed to others as well as to the Samaritan, but the latter is design- 
edly introduced. See note 39. 

s s The principal cause assigned (v. 13.) for watchfulness lest our 
Lord at his return may find us unprepared.* (r. 10,) is the ignorance of 
the time when that return will take place, and the possibility that it may 
be farther off than we anticipate (t. 6). We are therefore to take care, 
that in case we be found aliot % we may be ready, not haying lost our 
faith and Christian virtue ; and that if he is to find mtUad, the uncertain 
time of death, which, as it finds us, will leave us for the judge (ja. Cor. 
v. 10. n. Tim. iv. 7. s.) may not have surprised us while unprepared, 
and slackened in our zeal by the lapse of time. 
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sons preparing to go oiit by night and meet ri bridegroom, 
but not reflecting on the possibility that his coming might be 
delayed, and neglecting to provide themselves with a sufficient 
supply of oil, to feed their lamps, which in consequence, go 
out, and they, while gone to purchase oil, are excluded from 
the wedding. In this case, it is evident, a bride, who was 
usually brought from her father's house by the bridegroom 
himself, and would neither come late, nor be excluded from 
the wedding, would not be a suitable object to represent the 
procrastinating Christians in question, as tlie predicates ne- 
cessary to express their character, Would not apply to her : 
while, on the other hand, they would perfectly suit the virgins 
who were wont to go forth to meet the bridegroom, whom 
it was proper, for that reason, to make the subject of the nar- 
rative. A sufficient reason for the choice of the subject, then, 
being discoverable in its predicates, which certainly have 
their proper significations, no other was needed, nor can the 
use of this image afford any ground for the inquiry, in what 
the difference between the Christians whom it designates, 
and those who are elsewhere called the bride of Christ, con- 
sists. — To make use of another example, in Matt. xiii. 44, the 
reason why the treasure is represented as hidden in the field, 
appears to be, that if it had been represented as exposed, it 
would either have belonged to no one, and so have been ob- 
tainable without expense, which would not hav£ suited the dc- ' •* 
J* %- :• sign of our Lord in his parable.; or, it must have been the sub- 
ject of a direct purchase, in which case this similitude would- ^ 
differ in no respect from the other of the pearl, (/) as that is a *"" 
species of merchantable treasure. Supposing it, then, to have 
been the design of our Lord to convey the same instruction in a 
twofold manner, 56 he would not have done otherwise than re- 
CD v. 45. s. 



s a There could be do objection to thus illustrating the same truth by 
means of icwral parables, as the object of parabolic instruction is to 
convey a more vivid knowledge of the subject than could be otherwise 
obtained ($. IX. )> and varuty of illustration will more effectually ac- 

33 
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present the treasure to be bought, as hidden* It follows of 
course that nothing can be necessarily inferred from the con- 
cealment of the treasure as to any occult state of the heavenly 
kingdom.! 



* complish that very end. In Matt. liii. 44, for instance, we learn, it is 
true, that the worth of the kingdom is so great as to deserve our efforts 
to obtain it, in preference to all other matters ; and this is the more 
forcibly pourtrayed by the significant manner in which we arc informed 
of the value of the treasure, it being represented a a sufficient to warrant 
the purchase of the field under the necessity of parting with every other 
possession, simply because it contained that treasure, the image of the 
heavenly kingdom. But the reasonableness of setting aside every other 
pursuit in comparison with that of the kingdom of heaven is still more 
strongly felt, when in another example (v. 45- s.) we are reminded bow- 
plainly accordant with common sense it is, to acquire what is more 
valuable by foregoing things of less worth. In the same chapter, the 
possibility of the great increase of the kingdom of God from small be- 
ginnings, is more fully shown by two examples of the increase of little 
things (v. 31. s. and 33,) than it could possibly have been by one.— The 
propriety of the great pleasure taken by all good persons in the conver- 
t sion of sinners is held up to view too by our Lord, in Lu. xv., with the 

more vividness, in proportion as he has shown, in a manner adapted 
to the common sense of all, shepherd, woman, and father,* that in 
similar cases all are actuated by the general principle of taking most 
pleasure in the safety and preservation of such things as had previously 
been thought in danger. 
* [ Another reason for the insertion of this circumstance is given iu 
*t*" §. XV1I1. p. T8L Tt.] 

t [ In the parable of the leaven, on the other hand, while the actor 
in the transaction represented (p. Oft,) and the particular quantity of the %& 3 
^S~S* meal (p. &r\) are both unconnected with the signification of the para- 
ble, the circumstance of the production of a change in the state of the 
whole quantity of meal by a little leaven hidden within it, b the prin- 
cipal point in the protasis. " Peculiar as this comparison is, none could 
be found which should more justly characterize the nature of the pro- 
gress of the gospel. Not compelling proselytes by force of arms, as the 
religion of Mohammed afterwards ; but so hidden at first, that we are 
obliged to seek carefully for traces of its growth in the history of na- 
tions ; yet maintaining its place, and effecting its purpose . gradually meli- 
orating the laws, and changing the moral aspect of the countries where it 
it was received: and insinuating its renovating views of God and man 



* [ See an excellent sermon on these three parables in connexion, 
By Watxu.and, Sermons. Vol. i. Serm. xvi. p. 170. ss. ed. 1776. TV. "J 
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5. XVIII. 



To render the narration apt, (m) especial care must be 
taken in the arrangement and connexion of its several partfc. w 
Whenever, therefore, it is impracticable to reduce the prin- 
cipal parts of the narration, on which the knowledge of the 
thing signified properly depends, into some certain and apt 
order, without the introduction of other parts having no re- 
semblance to the thing signified, such adjectitious parts may 
with propriety be inserted.* 8 Of this the parable of the 
tares (n) may serve as an example, since Christ himself, when 
interpreting that parable, (o) lays no stress upon the questions 
of the servants, (p) thus intimating that it was not his inten- 
tion to foreshow by them any wonder on the part of the 
apostles at the admission of bad men into his church, or any 
attempt of theirs by prayer to obtain divine directions on the 
subject : all occasion for such wonder he was at that very 
time removing, by the doctrine conveyed in the parable it- 
self, (q) But there would have been no suitable place in the 
narration for the answer in which that doctrine is contained, 
if previous mention had not been made of the notice of the 
tares by the servants and their conversation with their mas- 
ter ; these incidents affording the occasion for that principal 
part of the narration, in v. 26. s. 58 — Nor does the divine 

(m) \. xvu, (/i) Matt xiii. 24. ss. (o) v. 97. ss. 

^>) v. 27. s. (?) v. 29. s. 



into the heart of those with whom it came in contact," Sumner, Evi- 
dences, p. 130. ed. Am., who refers to Benson, Hulsean Lectures, Disc, 
xi. Vol. i. Tr. ] 

* 7 Camp. Leasing, Diss. i. p. 135. ss. 

« « These are of no disservice to the more essential parts, as the lat- 
ter are even brought more plainly into notice by the obviousness of the 
fact that the others are subordinate to them, and invented and inter- 
woven with them solely on their account. 

«• In like manner the notice of the murmurs of the labourers in 
Matt xx. 11. s. is not to be considered as a prophecy of any disposition 
of men in this life to dispute against the arrangements of Providence ; 
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teacher, in his interpretation,^) give any warning to hi* 
apostles and other teachers of his religion, to beware of be- 
coming sources of evils in the church through their drowsiness 
and negligence of their official duties. This rule, however 
(rue and salutary in itself, is certainly not conveyed in tho 
parable in question, (s) since in that it is not the servants of 
the master, (/) but men in general that are introduced as 
sleeping, and the reply of the master to his servants (u) is en- 
tirely devoid of any appearance? of rebuke. It was in order 
to introduce the declaration in v. 29. s,, an essential part of 
the narration, that the tares are represented as having been 
sown without the knowledge of the servants, and thus, when 

(r) v. 37. 9? . is) p. 25. (/) v. 27. (w) p. 28. ss. 



much less of any conduct of theirs in the life to come ; provoked in ei- 
ther case by the Divine determination to reward with the same benefits 
as he will confer on others (xx. 9. ?. 12,) and perhaps even more speedi- 
ly, (v. 8. 16. xjx. 30,) either in this Ufe or in the next, («. 2ft,) such per- 
sons as, although they may seem to have done less in his service, and 
to have been less time devoted to it, nevertheless possess a higher de- 
gree of excellence of character (ntxucTo/, v. .16,*) are free from reliance 
on their own descrvings (comp. xix. 27.), and are thoroughly imbued 
with a sense of his free and, unmerited favour towards them, On the 
contrary, the only object of the mention of those murmurs was, to in- 
troduce the answer (xx. 13—15,) which is the principal point in con- 
nexion with the apodosis, and by declaring the supreme right of God to 
dispense the blessings of this life and that to come according to his plea- 
sure, rather tends to prevent the occurrence of such mur^nurs. 



* [ Such a meaning is undoubtedly attributable to fcxtrroc in some 
passages of the N. T. (See Schleusner, in voce No. 1. 4; Wahl, 
No. SL a. 6.) But in Matt. ex. 16, the expression a-aMo/ yat^ u *i «**!■•*. 
oxtyci «T« i*M*T6i is certainly of similar import with the same expression 
as used in xxii. 14. and in this tatter passage, no mere exc&emtc of cha- 
racter, Ipit Wfffflfwn, difUnctwn from the great mass, is evidently the 
idea whjcjfc «***?or is intended to convey. The contrast is in both 
places between the many who, make prttcimomiothe character of fol- 
lowers of Christ, and the comparajtively/rfir who r&Uypoum ib&t cha- 
Wt^r, ana* are d&mgWMwIiby ft from the rest, in this case, of the Jewish 
*r$M»"T*ft °IW RWfW* Where the. word is, used, of the world. See 
J^Ej^v.l^%^a>j4qorap.i;H>ll. i, Ftl.il. Tx. J 
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noticed, (?) exciting their surprize : (w) for such a proceeding, 
the night (x) when men are accustomed to sleep, (y) would 
be the most appropriate time. If the tares had been repre- 
sented as sown with the knowledge of the servants, it would 
have been their duty to have hindered the enemy from doing 
it, there would have been no room for their complaint and the 
promise of extirpation made to them, (z) and the lenient re- 
commendation of patience by the master, (a) which is of so 
much importance to the subject of the parable, would have 
been improper. — The same account may be given of the sleep 
in the parable of the virgins. (6) It undoubtedly was intro- 
duced, not as a defect in the wise virgins, who, on the con- 
trary, are an example of vigilance, (c) and prudent circum- 
spection ; (d) but on account of its being necessary to the or- 
der of the narrative. The design of our Saviour in the para- 
ble (e) required that the cause of the exclusion of the foolish 
virgins should be, their neglect to furnish themselves with oil. 
They would not have been excluded, had they perceived the 
approaching extinction of their lamps before the oil was quite 
exhausted. For if the bridegroom had come early, the oil 
that yet remained would have been sufficient for their pur- 
pose ; or if his coming had not been more timely known, (/) 
there would have been an opportunity of purchasing (g) a 
fresh supply. It was therefore necessary to represent them 
as having only perceived the extinction of their lamps when 
the oil was already exhausted, and the bridegroom near at 
hand. It was also necessary to suppose the wise virgins to 
have slept as well as the others, lest it might have been ob- 
jected to their answer in r. 9, that they had neglected to ad- 
monish their companions of their danger while there was yet 
an opportunity to avoid it, although, having been awake, they 
must have known it. — It would be equally improper to lay stress 
on the word exp^ 5 in Matt. xiii. 44, which has no bearing on the 
subject of the parable, but is necessary to make the narrative 

(V) v. 26. (to) v. 27. (x) Camp. Job. xxxiii. 15. 

(y) And that without affording any ground of censure; Mar. iv. 27. 
(*) Matt. xiii. 27. ». (a) v. 29. s. (/») Matt. xxv. 5. 

(c) v. 13. (d) v.4. (0 b. xvii. 

(f) •• *. <r> »• 9. » 
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complete, as it would have been folly to purchase a field on 
account of the treasure it contained, while that very treasure 
was left exposed, and liable to be removed in the meanwhile. 
In Matt, xviii. 23. ss. it is in order to render the com- 
mencement of the parable less abrupt, 60 and to smooth the 
transition to its proper subject in v. 24, that the king is repre- 
sented as taking account of his servants generally, (k) and by 
that means occupied in hearing others {%) while the merciless 
servant withdrew, 61 and ignorant of Vhat he did without." 
Thus the passage in v. 31, became necessary, to connect this 
portion with the remainder of the parable, (k) although it has 
no part in the application of the whole, since a relation of the 
kind which it describes must certainly be unnecessary to the 
Deity. (/) There are many things of this sort in the para- 
ble of the prodigal son ; (m) where, for instance, we are not 
to look for any particular signification in the division of the 
father's goods, (n) or in the departure of the prodigal.* (o) 

(/*) v. 23. ft) Comp. v. 24. (*) v. 32. ss. 

(f) v. 35. (m) Lu. 17. 11. ss. (n) v. 12. 

(o) v. 13. 



a © So in Lu. xvi. the compulsion of the steward to render his account 
is not abruptly introduced, but the way to that event is prepared by the 
mention of the accusation (<fi#CAj»6*) in v. 1. 

a » Our Saviour's representation of the cruelty of the man to his fel- 
low servant, as having occurred when he was scarcely out of the pre- 
sence of his judge, who was yet sitting, and taking account of his fel- 
low servants, tends to excite in us the greater detestation of the man who 
can so far forget the mercy and indulgence of God, of which he con- 
tinually stands in need, as to be unmerciful to his fellow men 

• a The subject of the narration being a human monarch, was to be 
described with all the characteristics of a man. Comp. also trot in Lu. 
xx. 13. and also Lu. xv. 18. 21. (§. XIV. end). 

# [ With respect to the former of these examples, it is so evidently a 
piece of the necessary machinery of the story, and so little connected 
with the general scope of (he parable, that there can be no doubt of the 
correctness of Stork's remark. But it appears very questionable whether 
the removal of the prodigal to a far country has no bearing on the apo- 
dosis of the parable. The sin against the father (v. IS. 21.) could only- 
have consisted in the demand of a division of his goods, and this departure. 
The latter alone can be alluded to in the expressions n*gof n, and «r»- 
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The latter was introduced because it would be incongruous 
to represent an indulgent (p) father suffering his son to sink 
to such a pitch of disgrace and misery (9) if he were resident 
in the same place, so that his necessity must have come to the 
knowledge of the father. The other was introduced in order 
that we might perceive the poverty, (r) which so strongly de- 
picts the misery of sinners, (s) to be the consequence of the 
son's own crimes, and for the purpose of setting in a stronger 
light the mercy of the father towards his son who had no 
right to expect any more from him than he had already re- 
ceived. (/) See the passage of Cocceius, quoted in note 48. 



§. XIX. 

All these minor discrepancies between the narration and 
the thing signified (u) will create less difficulty to us, if we 
carefully attend to the fact, that the great cause of the utility 
of parables is that they do not immediately present to notice 
the thing signified itself, but first prove that with reference to 
some other thing, which they are designed to teach concerning 
it. The construction of language therefore, in which the narra- 
tive is clothed, should be such that it may bear inspection by 

(/>) v. 20. (7) r. 15. s. (r) v. 14—16. 

(5) §. xiv. end. (/) v. 19, end, and v. 30. (w) §. xri — xvm. 



*•*»* «(©. 24, 32,) which are the only epithets used by the father to desig- 
nate the former miserable condition of his son. In fact, in any case, the 
entire separation from the paternal care and superintendence would be a 
weighty cause of complaint, but is more particularly heinous in the East, 
where the distinction of tribes, &c., is religiously observed, and the pater- 
nal authority is much more strictly exercised than in western nations. 
Now the sins of the prodigal against his father are certainly an import- 
ant part of the protasis of the parable, corresponding to the sinfulness of 
men, and their liability to the just wrath of God in the apodosis. If, then, 
die departure of the prodigal be a prominent part of his offences against 
his father, and these essential to the meaning of the parable, it is surely 
improper to place the former in the low rank assigned to it by Storb 
Tr.] 
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itself as an independent whole, and afford satisfaction when so 
considered, and be perfect in its kind. Now as the thing nar- 
rated is distinct from the thing signified, some things moy be 
required to make the narration of the former perfect, which 
are unnecessary in the signification of the latter. The exist- 
ence of this distinction cannot be any hindrance to the per- 
ception of the signification, if we only acknowledge it, and seek 
to discover the signification not so much from particular parts 
of the narration, as from its whole context. This coarse is 
plainly taught by our Lord himself, 83 who, for example, com- 
pares the kingdom of heaven (?) indifferently to a treasure, 
and to a merchant seeking pearls," which he could not have 
done unless his intention had been that the whole context of 
his narrations should relate to the kingdom of heaven, and so 
should be understood to signify that the case of the kingdom 
of heaven was similar to those of a man discovering a trea- 
sure, or a merchant seeking pearls. 85 For certainty, in the 
latter instance, the kingdom of heaven does not resemble the 
single part of the narration which the merchant constitutes, 
but rather that of the pearl, (w) But the case of the heaven- 
ly kingdom — its value, and the manner in which it is to be 
sought — agrees remarkably well with the whole history of the 
merchant. 

Again, if it were part of the nature of a parable that the thing 
signified and the narration should correspond so perfectly, as 
that the former should be intelligible, not from the whole struc- 
ture of the latter, but from its several individual parts ; how 
then, (to use the words of Augustin 66 ) could the parable 
prove any tiling from its very dissimilitude ? In the parable 
of the unjust judge, (x) for instance, there certainly is no re- 
semblance between the latter and the Deitt, but it is the 

(i») Matt. xiii. 44. (w) v. 46. (*) La. xviii. 1. 



« 3 Comp. Calixtcs, p. 185. s. 

a 4 Comp. similar formulae, v. 24. xxii. 2. xviii. 23. 

• « Comp. xiii. 18. 

• • Lib. n. Quaest. Evang. v. xiv. Opp. Tom. iv. p. 35P. 
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whole history concerning him (y) that conveys the purport of 
the parable, (z) From this we learn that even an unjust 
judge, wearied with the continual repetition of prayers for 
justice, will deliver the innocent from injury; there is far 
greater (a) reason to expect that the perfectly just (b) judge of 
all will willingly grant the continual (c) prayers of men who 
are the objects of his love, (d) In the parable of the un- 
just steward, («) the repentant publicans (/) who spent their 
unjustly gotten gains in acts of beneficence to the poor,(g) 
qpd especially to the pious poor, (A) bear no resemblance to 
the steward ^vho aggravates his former guilt (t) by a new act 
of dishonesty ; (k) nor is God like the master (/) who praised 
an act of wicked cunning. The object of our Lord is to teach 
by the whole narration : that " if that master praised the cun- 
ning injury done himself, by which his steward, making a 
dishonest use of his master's property, provided for his own 
future wants in such a way that when he should have no fur» 
ther controul over his master's goods, there should be some 
at any rate that would receive him ; much more will God ap- 
prove the faithful (m) use of ill gotten riches, in a way agree- 
able to his will, (u) by a distribution of them among the poor 
of your generation, (o) u e. among my disciples, (p) in conse- 
quence of which those beneficiaries will receive you, when 
the goods of this world shall fail you, into the eternal habita- 
tions of the blest, (?) — in other words, it will have the effect, 
that you, having thus by the communication of your bentfac* 
tions to my worshippers, shown the sincere conversion of your 
mind from its former covetousness to me, and proved your 
faithfulness by your care of greater riches, (r) shall re- 
ceive from me (s) on whom you will have been conferring the 
same benefits bestowed on them, (t) the reward of everlasting 

<y) v. 2—5. (*) v. 6—8. (a) Comp. xi. 13. 

(6) Comp/ ii. The». i. 6. (c) v. 1. (d) c*A«*twv, Lu. xriii. 7. 

(«; Ln. xW. 1. ss. (/) xv. 1. (g) xix. 8. 

(h) xri. 9. . CO xvi. 1. (*) v. 6. 7. 

(D 9. 8. Cm) v. 10—12. (n) xii. 81. SS. 

Co) ycvwf, xvi. 8. (p) v. 1. (q) v. 9. 

r r > r. W— IS. (s) Mat. xxv. Si. ft) v. 35—40. 

34 
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happiness." (a) In the parable of the prodigal son, the 

Pharisees are not directly represented by the elder son, (v) for 
they, who blamed the kindness of Christ to publicans and sin- 
ners, (w) were nevertheless as much degenerate sons of Goi> 
as the publicans and sinners yet unconverted from their 
sinful lives, (x) The reasoning of Christ appears to be ag 
follows : " if even they, who have long worshipped God, (y) — 
if even those just ones who have never departed from his 
ways, (z) have no right to make any objection (a) to the great 
pleasure which is taken by the good (b) in the conversion of 
sinners ; how much less ought you, who in fact *are no better 
than the sinners whom you despise, to find fault with my care 
for the salvation of sinners ? " (c) — Lastly, the import of the 
parable of the debtors, (d) is, that to whomsoever most sins 
are forgiven, that man will be the most grateful in will and 
deed, («) a truth which is remarkably confirmed by the in- 
stance of St. Pfcul. (/) Yet there is no need of concluding 
from this parable that Simon, to whom in particular it was 
applied, had been forgiven fewer sins (g) than the penitent 
woman. The argument is this : " if he who has been for- 
given fewest sins, is less at pains to show the love of which in 
reality he feels less than one who has been forgiven so many ; 
how much more is it to be expected that thou, who hast re- 
ceived no forgiveness shouldst come far short ki thy demon- 
strations of respect and love, (A) of this woman who has re- 
ceived from me (t) forgiveness of many sins ? " {k) 



§. XX. 

Any thing intentionally signified by Christ in any of his 
parables, is equally sufficient for the proof of doctrine with 
any other of the sayings of our Lord. Such proof, therefore, 

(u) v. 46. (9) Lu. xv. 25. m. . (w) v. 2. 

(*) Comp. Mat xxi. SO. 32. xxiii. (y) «. 29. 31. 

<*> v. 7. (a) t. S2. (6) v. 7. 10. SSL 

(€) v. 1. 1. (d) La. vii. 41. g. (§) v. 47. 

(/) i. Tim.i. 12. u. <g) Comp. Lu. ?il 47. (A) w. 44. ts 

(Or. 49. (*)*. 39,48. 
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may be very properly derived, not only from the authentic in* 
terpretation of any parable, whether full, as in Matt. xiii. 19. 
88., 37.. ss., or more general and brief ; (/) but also from the 
fictitious narration, or all such parts of it as are not inserted 
merely for the purpose of preserving Us historical form or keep- 
ing up the connexion, (m) but are plainly either altogether 
superfluous, or else invested with a certain signification : what* 
ever signification can be deduced from these by legitimate (n) 
interpretation, is properly (o) a proof of the truth of any doc- 
trine which it may contain.* But no such use can be made 
of a rash accommodation of a parable to a subject foreign from 
the known (p) design of the Saviour, as has been done by 
those who have found in the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, (q) Adam under the figure of the way-laid traveller, 
Christ * under that of the good Samaritan, t (r) aril a number 
of other allegorical and mystico-prophctical senses, (s) Nor 
can any thing be positively proved from such parts of the nar- 
rative as may have been admitted only on account of its his- 
torical form and connexion,(t) or from a too minute m in- 
terpretation (u) of even the principal parts. To give an in- 
stance of the legitimate use of parables in proof of doctrine ; 
— in Matt xxii., the parts of the parable which occupy verses 
8 — 10 and 11 — 13, might have been omitted without any in- 
jury to the completeness of the narration ; but, as they cannot 
have been altogether useless, they must have a necessary apo- 



(l) }. xiii. beginning. 


(m) $. xvi. xviii. 


00 $• XIII. XIV. 


(0) f.xv. 


(f) $. XIII. XIV. 


(9) La. x. SO. 


(r) v. 33. 


Cf ) Set note 48. 


(0 $. xv— xix. 




(tl) $. XIV. 





* [ " Though every thing in a parable be not argumentative, yet the 
scope of it is, aj all divines acknowledge. 1 ' Bull. Sermons ; Vol. 1. Sernu 
ni . p. 63. Tr. ] 

« 7 Comp. Fraicxius de lnterp. Orac. cxxm. p. 763. a. 
t [ See Erhssti's Elements of Interpretation. Stuart's Trans, $. 168. 
note, p. 80. 3V. 1 

• • Such, for instance, as should not recognise the existence of jjpte- 
doehe, nor allow the possibility of a substitution of a species or indmiml 
for a gemot but should every where consider the stmt species or sn- 
4widu*l object to be intended. 
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dosis of their own, and it may be very certainly inferred from 
them, that the calling of the Gentiles was foretold by Christ, 
and that he inculcated a diligent study to prepare the soul for 
the possession of the blessings proffered by the gospel .• In 
like manner, we need not hesitate, to found an argument, as 
has been done by Bucer (v) and Weisman, (») on the phrase 
wro rwv 0776* wv, (x) in the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus ; since there is nothing in all the structure of the narrative 
to render that addition necessary, the narration being per- 
fectly complete without it. There could therefore be no rea- 
son * why our Lord should have mentioned the conveyance 
of the soul of Lazarus to Paradise by a company of angels, 
except a design to signify some circumstance of the blessed- 
ness of the nious dead. Nor can his intention be to convey a 
general notion by this special illustration ; for that it was by 
the providence of God that Lazarus was brought to Abraham's 
bosom, is so evident, that the phrase u*o rwv ayyskm, if de- 
signed to convey that meaning, would have been perfectly 
needless. Hence we may believe n that our Savionr intend- 
ed to point out, 1 * in the example of the dying Lazarus, the 
manner in which the divine providence is exercised towards 
the good in the hour of death.— But, on the other hand, there 
is no more reason for concluding from the same parable (y) 
that the souls of the blessed hold intercourse with other spirits 

(u) Comm. in loc. . (to) Inst. Theol. exegetico-dogin. p. 383. 

(*) La. xvi. 22. (y) v. 23. ss. 



«o We hare already seen (nete !>£,) that the grmlaJten of future re- 
wards can be proved from Lu. xis. 17. ss. 

t e The reasons why the mention of this circumstance cannot be at- 
tributed to accommodation to a common, but false, opinion of the 
Jews, are given at length in the Dissertation on the Historic Sense. 

7 i Nor does any objection arise from the nature of the thing itself, 
as certainly the ministration of angels (Heb. 1. 14,) is of all things least 
incredible in that most important change of our condition. 

i » We hare already seen ($. XIV.) that this may take p)ace*in para- 
bles which are not examples of the thing signified. It ought to create 
, much less surprise in such as art cxampU* of the very thing signified. 
(n.87). 
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of the departed, than there' is to infer from Lu. xii. 20, that 
men are usually divinely premonishtd of their death. For 
those who neither spoke nor acted, might be introduced by 
Christ, in accordance with the parabolic usage, (z) as speak- 
ing or acting, whenever there was a sufficient reason for the 
fiction. But the precepts in xvi. 25. s. 31 . would not have 
been inserted in the narration, if some conversation had not 
been invented. It cannot, therefore, be proved that the conver- 
sation, which the historical form of the parable, (a) of itself, 
rendered necessary, was introduced for the purpose of giving 
us to understand that there is some intercourse between the 
departed spirits of the good and of the wicked. - Nor does it 
seem to follow from the speech of the rich man in v. 27. s. 
that we ought to suppose the wicked solicitous for the salva- 
tion of their survivors. We are rather to consider all that is 
said by the rich man in v. 24. 27. s. as inserted merely for 
the purpose of introducing (b) the instructions of Abraham,(c) 
which form one of the principal parts of the parable, and, if 
rightly explained, afford an ample fund of most important 
and substantial doctrinal proofs. 



§. XXI. 

There is no reason to consider the rules of interpretation 
thus laid down as imposing needless restraint upon the preacher 
who may take a parable for his subject ; although it be our 
firm persuasion that the popular interpreter should be govern- 
ed by the same laws, and that the knowledge of Christians 
generally should be founded, not on human ingenuity, but on 
sure oracles of Goo, the force of which is beyond a doubt. 

For in the first place, the inadmissibility of making every 
thing out of any thing in a parabolic text, creates no peculiar 
difficulty. The ordinary helps in homiletical interpretation 
are not excluded from application to such passages. The 
part of the preacher is to make use of the doctrine legitimate- 

(*) \. hi. (a) $. xn. (6) $. xvni. (c) v. J5. «. «9, 31j 
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Iy (d) derived from the parable, just as he would of that drawn 
from any other part of the Scriptures : — to confirm it with 
proof from holy writ, and from the nature of the subject ; — 
to define its meaning accurately and illustrate it by examples ; 
—to show its connexion with other doctrines and their mutual 
dependance on each other ; — and to apply the whole to practi- 
cal use. 

Take for example that one point of the immoderate care 
for earthly goods, which is the true object of the parable in 
Lu. xiv. 16. ss. What ample field of disquisition and what 
useful matter it affords, if the preacher be prepared rightly to 
explain the vice and prudently distinguish it from a lawful re- 
gard for earthly things ; — to explain the evils of such immo- 
derate care from the context (e) and other passages of Scrip- 
ture, considered together with the nature of the subject ; — 
and to produce incitements of different kinds, and helps, for 
surmounting an immoderate attachment to this world \ — In 
like manner, the parable of the good Samaritan is already suf- 
ficiently full of meaning and useful ift its application to ob- 
viate all necessity of resorting to the allegorical interpretation 
already mentioned (/) or any like it 

Often it is even possible to introduce the particular applica- 
tions, which it would be rash to deduce from the parable itself, 
in a discussion of the general doctrine which the parable 
really does convey. So in the parable of the prodigal (g) 
it would be improper to consider the several marks of the 
father's joy and pity as proofs of so many benefits of God 
to men ;* but as these particulars, collectively taken, desig- 

(d) §. xx. (9 Note 4S. (/) §. xx. (g) Lu. xri. 22. t. 



* [ Sum her, for instance, a writer generally remarkable for sound 
judgment, has certainly erred in considering the circumstance in the 
narration that when the returning prodigal * was yet a great way off' 
his father ran to him, and affectionately greeted him— as a representa- 
tion of the co-operating grace of God. Apostolical Preaching, p. 127. 
The design of the parable is to express the willingness of God to receive 
repentant sinners, and his pleasure in their conversion ; it does not re- 
late to the means by which that event is brought about. Tr. ] 
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Date generally the great mercy of God towards repentant sin- 
ners, for that very reason they afford an .opportunity of re- 
counting particularly these benefits from other parts vf Scrip- 
ture. 

Secondly, the parabolic method may be turned into an ad- 
vantage to the hearer, if the desire (h) of applying every par- 
ticular of the parable directly to the thing signified, be avoided. 
—For instance, the justice of the punishment of those who 
esteem the things of heaven more lightly than those of 
earth, may be much more vividly represented to the hearer 
than it would be otherwise, if the master of the feast intro- 
duced in the narrative, Lu. xiv. 16, be first proposed to his 
consideration separately from any reference to God, and it be 
left to his own judgment to decide whether that man might 
not be justly offended with his guests, who at his previous in- 
vitation had given him hopes of their appearance, but, when 
he had made every preparation on their account, had not 
scrupled to refuse to come. The effect of this will be, that 
the hearer having perceived in another case, that the con- 
tempt of proffered benefits may justly provoke indignation, 
will so much the more readily allow that contempt of the joys 
of heaven, (t) even though unaccompanied by any enormous 
sin against men, is a grievous crime, (jf) . In the same way k 
may be practicable to throw no small degree of light upon 
the minor parts of the narration, 73 and thus to prove generally 
the great wisdom of its author ; — a popular method of de- 
fending the authority of Scripture which seems worthy of par- 
ticular attention. For example, if we examine the whole series 
of the narration in Lu. xiv. 16. ss. it will appear much more 
plainly how ill the giver of the feast must have taken the con- 
tempt of his entertainment, since he preferred inviting the 
most abject, (/) to leaving room for any of those who had des- 
pised his invitation, (m) For although God has invited the 

(h) §. xix. (0 v. 14. s. (ft) Add §. ix. end. 

(Ov.21.23. (m)t>.24. 



r * Cmp. Lu. x. (p. ) Malt, xviii. (note 61.) 
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publicans (n) and gentiles, (o) to a participation of eternal 
happiness, on the same terms as others; yet Christ in this 
place designedly omits to mention the great change (/>) which 
such persons most undergo if desirous of partaking of the 
offered blessings, and considers them with reference only to 
their first condition.* This he did for the purpose of more 
vividly representing to the man for whose use the parable was 
especially designed, (9) that persons longing after this world's 
goods, be they ever so much more disposed toward Christ 
than others, — be they ever so often affected with good de- 
sires, (r) are so displeasing in the sight of God, that he will ad* 
mit rather than them the very persons whom they despise as 
wicked and idolaters, (i) to the possession of eternal happi- 
ness. 

Lastly, as even the Apostles often adopted the language of 
the sacred writings, although in a sense different from that 
which it possessed in the Old Testament ; 74 it is certainly al- 
lowable in the preacher to accommodate the particular parts 
even of the parables of Christ to his own purpose, although 
that may differ from the original intention of our Lord, pro- 
vided he do it with prudence and moderation. In doing this, 
however, he must be careful never to appear to prove what- 
ever doctrine he ipay # advance, by the declarations of Christ, 
but to speak plainly in his own name, and merely borrow his 
expressions from the parable. — This liberty of accommodation 
may be exemplified by Matt. xiii. 24. ss. To the demonstra- 
tion derived thence, that the Lord wisely tolerates for the 

(n) v. 21. (0) v 23. corap. p. (p) Mat xxii. 11. ss. 

(?) Note 43. (r) La xit. 15. (s) Mat. ?ui. 11. s. rn. 31. 



* [ The very same peculiarity is observable in the parable of the 
Pharisee and publican. The latter is represented as filled with the 
deepest contrition and humility, it is true, but no mention is made of 
any previous reformation. " The true purport of the parable appears to 
be, that an humble Publican, disposed towards repentance, fa, with all bis 
iricet, more acceptable to Qod, than a proud centorums Pharuec, with all 
his strictness, sobriety, and regularity." Watjerlavd, Serm. Vol. i. 
p. 193. Of course the application is a fortiori. Tr. "| 

i* Comp. Diss*, de sensu historico, $. XXIV. 
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present the wicked in his churchy whence they are ultimately 
to be separated, the preacher might, with the utmost propriety, 
join an admonition that every one for his own part guard 
against evil as carefully as possible. In doing this, we see no 
reason why he might not make use of the expression, * it is 
therefore not allowable in us to sleep " although the words of our 
Lord (f) to which it alludes, have not the signification it would 
attribute to them, (u) But we take for granted that this pas- 
sage would not be adduced as proof, but that the proof of the 
doctrine would be derived from other passages of Scripture, 
and from the very nature of the subject. 

(/) v. 25. («) 4. mil. 
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in Dissert, ad H. E. pert. Vol. i. p. 223 s., and in many other 
places ; Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. T. u.p.639s. ; and vi. p. 400 
s. ; Walcb's Hist of heresies, P. i. p. 224 s. ; and above all, the 
learned Semler, in his Hist dogmat. fidei, prefixed to Baum- 
garten's Polemical Theology, Tom. i. p. 121 s. and in 8el. 
Capita H. £• T. i. p. 22. 40 ss. A summary account of the 
whole Gnostic system has been given by Schroeckh, H. E. 
Tom. i. p. 338 s. and Tom. lr. p. 348 s. — Leaving this oat of 
the question, therefore, I shall proceed, in order to avoid the 
appearance of vagueness and ambiguity, to state the precise 
subject which I propose to discuss. The reader is not to 
suppose, that I consider all which has come down to us re- 
specting the Gnostics and their errors* as nothing better than 
idle fictions ; which is the ridiculous opinion of Arnold, 
in his Hist. Eccles. et Hceres., and has been long ago explod- 
ed by Mosheim and others. Nor can I absolutely deny, that, 
about the time of Christ, and a little before, there was in use 
among the Persians, and those neighboring nations which, 
according to the Hebrew mode of speaking, were properly 
called Oriental,* a certain kind of philosophy, or even of the - 



* It most be borne in mind that the Hebrews called those nations East- 
era, who lived between Egypt and the Euphrates, namely, the Persian* 
and Arabians ; and the region inhabited by them, the E*st,|m; » s 

in Gen. xvi. 12. xsv. 6, where Abraham is said to hare sent away the 
sons of his concubines, i. e. of Keturahand Hagar, mp JplHjK iTOnp » 

towards the East, into that country which is commonly called tin East, 
and in chap. x. 30, is termed tnpO T£l- Hence, in Judges, vi. 3. and 

Job, i. 3, the Arabians are called oijT'ia. «'•* tatTtxfr, men who 

dwell in the East ; and the Egyptians are distinguished from them in 
i. Kings, iv. 30, where Solomon is said to have excelled the people of 
the East,i. e. the Arabians, who were very famous for their wisdom, 
espeoiallyin pointed sayings ; and the Egyptians. They styled them- 
selves people of the East, in Arabic »>*££ , and are called by us 
Saracens. Jer. xlix 28. Hence the wise men, Matt. u. 1, are said to 
have come Are Ar«<rtx£r. And in this sense the term East should be 
understood, in all inquiries on the subject of the Oriental philosophy : 
the mind most not, therefore, go, in this treatise, to Western, or Jew- 
ish Asia, and Greece ; much less to those European provinces, which, in 
any other case, are reckoned as part of the East. 
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otegy, which, as it flourished in the East, may be termed Ori- 
rieatal ; although it was unknown by this appellation to all 
antiquity, and embraced opinions respecting God, and the 
origin of all things, both moral and natural, but chiefly the 
latter. This has been long since shewn by learned men. 
But whether, besides this philosophy, about which all are well 
agreed, another, of a peculiar and different character, was cul- 
tivated in Western Asia among the Greeks and Jews, which 
Mosheim considers as properly the Oriental philosophy ; and 
from this as the fountain-head, according to the opinion of 
Mosheim, 11. cc. and Brucker, Tom. vi. p. 407, sprang, 
not in the time of Christ only, but even long before, a certain 
new philosophy, viz. that of the Gnostics, (Mosheim, Instit. 
H. E. maj. p. 142, and Brucker, Tom. n. p. 642.) mixed up 
with various and peculiar opinions of different sects, which 
carried with it a new and mystical appearance of a more divine 
philosophy j and constituted a peculiar system ; and, above all, 
whether, already in the time of Christ and the Apostles, it had 
spread from Egypt and Syria into Asia Minor and Greece, 
was well known among the Jews in Palestine, was favorably 
regarded by many, was made use of, in numerous instances, 
for the purpose of confusing and deceiving the minds of 
Christians, was diligently practised and studied with the view 
of corrupting the pure doctrine by sundry errors, and of thus 
weakening, unsettling, and at length altogether overthrowing 
the foundations of the Christian religion, while as yet in its 
incipient and growing state ; and defiled the whole world with 
its iniquitous doctrines ; (Brucker, Tom. n. p. 639,) so that 
the Apostles were obliged seriously to admonish Christians — 
to prove the wickedness of the system in their writings — 
and to establish and defend the truth of Christianity against 
these its worst enemies — and so that, moreover, traces of this 
philosophy axe found in their writings, both in allusions to it. 
in refutations of it, and ia the mention of it by name ; — this 
is the subject into which I propose to inquire ; and about 
which, I confess, I entertain very strong doubts. 

In order to proceed in the discussion of this question with 
the greater advantage, I have thought it best to divide it 
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into two parts, the one historical, the other philological. In 
the former, I shall bring forward the grounds upon which I 
contend, that the philosophy of the Gnostics did not take its 
rise in the time of the Apostles, but at a later period, viz. in 
some part of the second century ; and certainly was not be- 
fore this time injurious to the cause of Christianity. In the 
elucidation of this point, I shall adduce two separate kinds of 
proofs : the one drawn from the express testimony of ancient 
writers, the same being competent witnesses upon the sub- 
ject ; the other, from their silence. At the end I shall subjoin 
a brief discussion on the Oriental philosophy. In the philolo- 
gical part, I shall mention the principal places of the New 
Testament, in which traces of the Gnostic philosophy have 
been commonly found, and shall endeavour to shew, that a 
more suitable, and perhaps a more probable interpretation 
may be given to these passages ; adding some few general ob- 
servations at the last in regard to the opposite opinion to my 
own, and in relation to the whole Gnostic philosophy, audits 
sources and beginnings. I think that I have taken the correct 
course for the discussion of the present' inquiry. In proving 
questions of fact, such as this is, the thing before all others 
to be regarded is the order of time, which, it is obvious, is of 
no little importance to either side, in determining upon the 
credit to be attached to a representation. For, as the credit 
to be placed in any thing is, rightly enough, considered to 
be very sure, if it is suitable to the times with which it is 
connected, and unless there are other circumstances which 
lead to an opposite conclusion ; so this credit is destroyed, if 
it can be shewn that what is related is unsuitable to the pe- 
riod to which it is assigned : by which means numerous false- 
hoods have been cleared away from history ; and it is with 
truth asserted of chronology, that it brings history to the highest 
■ possible degree of certainty. We must see first of all, then, 
in the present instance, whether the philosophy in question 
was, fes early as the time of Christ and the Apostles, diffused 
through so many parts of the world, and was pernicious to the 
true doctrine. As I think it can be proved that this happen- 
ed at a later period, that is* in the Second Century, it wffl 
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immediately be seen what we are to conclude, in regard to 
the alleged traces of the philosophy of the Gnostics in the 
New Testament books. 



Part I. historical. 

I shall begin by mentioning the almost universal opinion, 
and that entirely in my favor, of the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers : among whom although (here were some, who 
thought that the doctrine itself of the Gnostics began in the 
First Century, with Simon, Basilides, and others, yet they 
agreed in this, that the name of Gnostics began to be used, 
though indeed in rather an unfavorable sense, in the Second 
Century ; for example, Irenaeus, adv. haeres. L. 1. c. 24, and 
in. 11, (which last passage is a subject of considerable contro- 
versy between Lardner, in his Supplement to the Credibility 
of the Gosp. Hist Vol. 1. p. 383, and Michaelis, Einleit. ins N. 
T. P.u.p. 1 133, Gott. 1788.*) Jerom, de Script. Eccles. c. 
21, and especially Epiphanius, in whom some passages occur, 
which deserve to be mentioned. For instance, in Haer. 21, 
he speaks of Simon, and says that he delivered fAuavfyia yvurtug 
«% rskBtoT&ms ; and a little afterwards he adds, xa* ovra$ fy^*- 
ccti tojv rvctftoxuv xaXou/xevwv rj dfrf. He undoubtedly means to 
say, not that the name of the Gnostics, but their doctrine, 
had its beginning, or rather was first broached, at that time. 
For, in haer. 27,f he says ; xcu gvSsv (i. e. in the times of Ani- 
cetus, of which he is speaking,) yiyovsv »j dptf Tvutfrixuv «rwv 
xaXoup&uv. From which it is plain, that it was the opinion of 
Epiphanius, that the Gnostics were first called by that name 
in the time of Anicetus, i. e. in the Second Century. Which 
was the opinion of Chrysostom also : certainly he evinces 
great hesitation, and speaks with much caution, on i. Tim. vr, 
as we shall see hereafter. 



* [ Marsh's Michaelis, Vol. in. Part i. pp. 278. 279. Lond. 1802 -» T>. 1 
t [ Page 108, Vol. 1, Ed. Paris, 1022 ; and Ed. Col. 1682— TV. J 
36 
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Among the ancient ecclesiastical writers, however, there 
• were others also, and they reiy competent witnesses on this 
subject, who expressly asserted, that neither the name of the 
Gnostics, nor the heresy itself, existed in the time of Christ and 
the Apostles, but that both prevailed about the time of Adrian,, 
and therefore in the Second Century ; and were a source 
of trouble to the Christian church, after the Apostles were 
dead. Let us now examine the testimony of these writers. 
The most ancient is that of Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 
L. vii. p. 764, ed. Sylburg. where he says, xow« Si, \. e. after 
the Apostles, of whom he had been speaking, <spl <nvs ASpuvifo 
*w /SoflXiwf XP° V0U S» °* **t ripfcstg imvoqtcQitrtg yeyovatfi. Though 
I am well aware, that this excellent work of the Stroma- 
ta is in many places very difficult, and perhaps in some cor- 
rupted, since we have not very many manuscripts, wherewith 
to obviate this difficulty by various readings ; yet in the passage 
before us, which is quite clear, I have never been able to per- 
ceive what confusion or manifest error there is, as Mosheim 
thinks, Instit H. E. Maj. p. 315 ; though, as he himself has not 
pointed out the precise confusion or error which he means, 
I have diligently examined the whole place. Clement is em- 
ployed to the end of Book vn, in refuting the opponents of the 
Christian religion ; and principally in answering that objec- 
tion, which is drawn from the existence of heretics. Having 
advanced some sound arguments, and then, after his usual 
manner, made a digression, he goes on to shew the antiquity 
of the doctrine inculcated, and thence to determine its truth ; 
and to exhibit, on the contrary, the novelty, and therefore the 
corruption, of heresies. He goes back, therefore, as it were, 
to the fountain-head, and shews that the commencement of 
the delivery of the gospel doctrine was made by Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles, while Augustus was emperoivand that its 
termination was in the reign of Nero ; but that the absurdi- 
ties of the Gnostics (for that it is of these that Clement 
speaks, is very clearly shewn by the whole tenor of the 
discourse,) began to be disseminated, and to be pernicious to 
the pure doctrine, after the time of the Apostles, and some- 
where in the reign of Adrian. He goes on to observe^ T Hv 
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tfiac, cc^ psrayratfWpac caucas, xai Ta$ in c»urwv u<o£«£ijxuias, «*> 
Xpovp xsxajvoTof/tfjfl'dai flUpa^fax&sfcfaf alpiitetg. From which he 
draws the conclusion, that that doctrine only is true, which is 
ancient. Now I do not see how Clement, arguing against 
the heretics of his. time, would have gained any thing, or ad* 
vanced his cause, by wishing to keep out of sight the antiqui- 
ty of the heresy which he was opposing. Could not his op- 
ponents, and especially those to whose u*ofi.vfyMM-a he opposed 
<ra xara njv ah/fir^ piXotfoqjiav yvwtirixd. far0p.vY7jj.ara (i. e. Commen- 
taries on the true yvwtfig, or knowledge, for this is the real title 
of the Stromata,)have accused him of falsehood, and instant- 
ly refuted bis declaration, if he bad attempted to deny any 
thing, which was known by all, and certainly by them, just 
as well as by himself? By such a course Clement would 
surely not have considered the true interests of his cause. 
But was he so totally ignorant, and so unacquainted with the 
Gnostic philosophy, that nothing respecting it was fami- 
liar to him, and therefore it is not to be wondered at, that he 
committed an error of this kind ? So indeed Mosheim thinks, 
Instit. H. E. Maj. p. 326. But quite differently Brucker, 
who expresSly .says, that Clement not only was intimately ac- 
quainted with the Greek philosophy,' and is to be classed 
among those ancient ecclesiastical writers who were most 
distinguished for their knowledge of it, and for turning it to 
the advantage of Christianity, Hist Crit. Ph. Tom. in. p. 
304 ; but was also thoroughly skilled in Oriental history and 
learning, Tom. vi. p. 410. And how could it be otherwise, 
when Clement was born and lived in Egypt, where, as 
Brucker expressly states in more places than one, the Gnos- 
tic philosophy was in very great repute ; and when, more- 
over, he was the first to write against it ? This circumstance 
ought certainty to give the more weight to his testimony. 
Mosheim appears to have felt this difficulty ; for, in his 
Institut. Hist Eccl. Ant. et Rec. p. 56,* he supports his own 



# f Cent. i. Part it. Ch. v. Set. 3, of MosHrmM Ecd. Hist, translat- 
ed by Macljuff.— TV, ] 
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opinion, but attempts to soften it down, by adding, that these 
stray flocks did not arrive at any great number, confederacy, 
or reputation, before the time of Adrian : and in his Institut. H. 
E. Maj. p. 310, he observes, those half christian sects, which 
perhaps became united before the death of the Jlpostles, were 
not numerous, nor well organized and established, because the 
friends of our Saviour made every effort to prevent their gain- 
ing strength ; although in p. 142, he says that the sect did not 
arise when Christianity was beginning to pervade the whole 
world, but was in existence long before ; and Brucker himself 
says, that Mosheim discovered, that the Gnostic philosophers 
defiled the whole world with their depraved doctrines about the 
time of the birth of Christ. Tom. u. p. 639. Sufch continual 
wavering is surely evidence enough of a doubtful cause. 

Anpther very remarkable testimony is that of Hegesippus, 
who lived in the time of Adrian, according to Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. L. iv. c. 8, p. 121 ; though Valesius, in Iris note on 
this place, doubts the truth of the statement. The testimony 
referred to is to be found in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. L. ni. c. 
32. p. 104 s. edit. Mogunt ; and is as follows : 'tog apa 
fjiXpi ™ v *fo* XP orwv tfap^froc xa&apa. uai dStoufiopog £fi£ivsv h 
IxxXtjtfia, iv dSriktfj *rou cWei 9wXsu$vtwv tltfiri Tore, twv, £j xai rtvsg 
S*?PX 0V » *apa^sipeiv iflfi^eipoi)vrwv rov uyiij xavova rw tfwcrjpwv xqfty- 
pftrot. 'ftff & h Ufa *wv 'AiroflVoXwv xophg Aa^cpsv etktysi *o!7 fiiov 
TiXof, tfapsXqXuSei rz ^ ysvsa hslwi cwv.dura% dxoeug «% b$4w> tfoffeg 
J^raxoCTifcu xaojg iwfiivwv. T*jvixau«ra «% ASiov *X&v»j$ nfr dfxtf" &^f*" 
€avsv $j rtifratis, Sid. «% cfiv kffpo&Joufx&Xwv dUra*TO. o? acai act 
fMj&vos foi twv 'Arfotfrfowv XswrofA&ou, yupvt} Xoi«rov ^ *£ xsfaXjf, 
<w «■% aXijfcias xqpvyffcari rifv ^sutovufiov yvwdv dvrtxtyumiv l«rc- 
X*ipouv. * After this Hegesippus adds ;' " that the church un- 
til this time, (viz. that of Adrian) remained as a viigin, pure 
and uncorrupted, while those who were endeavoring to cor- 
rupt the sound standard of the preaching of the gospel, hither- 
to lay hidden in dark obscurity. But after the sacred compa- 
ny of the Apostles had terminated their lives in various ways, 
and the generation had passed away of those who had been 
deemed worthy to listen, with their own ears, to the divine 
Wisdom himself, then arose the conspiracy of impious eiror, 
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through the deceit of strange teachers ; who, as none of the 
Apostles now remained, attempted, from this period, to pro- 
claim, in opposition to the preaching of the truth, that know- 
ledge (7vu<ft£) of theirs, falsely so called, without shame 
or concealment." — A plain and very clear testimony, surely, 
is this. But is it also certain and unquestionable ? Mosheim 
considers it as by no means such : for he thinks, in the first 
place, that the authority of Hegesippus is not of any great 
weight ; and secondly, that he is not speaking of the whole 
Christian world, but only of the church of Jerusalem ; and 
that he is relating, that this church enjoyed tranquillity and 
peace until the time of Simeon the bishop ; when it began to 
be distracted and disturbed by some men, who were more 
fond of their own glory than of the truth. As to the first ob 
jection, it seems hardly just to make such an assertion of 
Hegesippus, without any reason being mentioned : for it is 
very evident that this writer was not only learned, but also 
diligent and worthy of credit ; and he receives this commen- 
dation both from Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. L. iv. c. 8, and Pro- 
tius, who have recovered some fragments of him from the 
spoils of time. As for the other objection, so far from fa- 
voring the views of my opponents, it is directly against them, 
and completely agrees with my own. So then the Gnostic 
philosophy, by the confession of the learned men from whom 
I Hiffirr did not sprnarf through nil the churches of the world ! 
So it did not, in the time of Christ and the Apostles, conta- 
minate the whole world with its iniquitous doctrines ! But 
there were some churches, and, among these, if you please, 
that of Jerusalem, which remained pure, and were not cor- 
rupted by wicked doctrines. I might, therefore, without any 
injury to my own side of the question, agree with Mosheim, 
that this passage of Hegesippus is to be understood only of 
the church of Jerusalem. But even this is unnecessary, 
since Eusebius himself did not consider it as referring to that 
alone ; as appears plainly from Hist Eccl. L. iv. c. 22. p. 
142 s, where he ekes other passages of the same Hegesippus, 
from which it is evident, that this writer attributed to other 
churches, in which he himself was, viz. the Corinthian and the 
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Roman, the same purity of doctrine, which in the above- 
mentioned passage he had commended in the church of Jeru- 
salem. Valesius, indeed, as Mosheim has also observed, 
finds fault with Eusebius, in his note on the place under dis- 
cussion, for understanding the words of Hegesippus to apply 
to the whole church : he does not, however, deny the fact it- 
self, as may be seen by his observations on L. iv. c. 7, where 
he says, that Eusebius correctly states that the heresy of Ba- 
silides began in the reign of Adrian ; for, he adda^the heretics 
first began to emerge from obscurity, and to raise their heads, 
when, the Apostles being all dead, they thought that a good op- 
portunity was now come for spreading their erroneous doctrines. 
And, in short, the passage of Eusebius just referred to is 
abundantly clear ; for he there very plainly assigns the Gnos- 
tics to the time of Adrian ; and shews, principally from the 
testimony of Irenaeus, that there lived at the same period one 
Carpocrates, the founder of a sect, called Gnostics.* 

But let us turn to another testimony, that of Firmilian, 
bishop of Caesarea ; which is found in a letter to Cyprian, 
and is among the Epistles of the latter. It is as follows : 
"Quantum ad id pertineat, quod Stephanus dixit, quasi 
Apostoli eos, qui ab haeresi veniant, baptizari prohibuerint, et 
hoc custodiendum posteris tradiderint, plenissime vos re- 
spondistis, neminem tarn stultum esse, qui hoc credat Apos- 



* [ Notwithstanding the ingenuity which the author has here displayed 
in his argument, it must certainly be admitted, that there is no little dif- 
ficulty connected with these passages of Eusebius to which he refers. 
The inference as to the period at which Hegesippus lived, drawn by Eu- 
sebius from the words of that writer, as he has given them to us in Lib. 
iv. c. 8. p. 121 s, seems to be by no means well-founded ; and the testi- 
mony of Hegesippus in Lib. in. c. 32. p. 104 s, of Eusbb. if examined 
in connection with the note of Valesius, will be found to be so vague, 
as to leave the question of a general application to the church at large, 
or of a particular reference to that of Jerusalem, quite open and unde- 
cided. One thing, however, is clear ; that, whether Hegesippus was de- 
scribing the pure state of the church universal, or of one particular sec- 
tion of it, the inference is fully warranted, that the Gnostic heresy was 
not* during the time of the Apostles, generally known and diffused.— 
Tr.-j 
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tolos tradidisse, quando etiam ipsas hsereses constat execra- 
biles et detestandas postea exthisse ; cum et Marcion, Cer- 
donis discipulus, inveniatur sero post Apostolos et post longa 
ab iis tempora sacrilegam adversus Deum traditionem indux- 
isee, Apelles quoque blasphemiae ejus consentiens, multa alia 
nova et graviora fidei et veritati inimica addiderit. Sed et Va- 
lentini et Basilidis tempus manifestum est, quod et ipsi post 
Apostolos et post longam aetatem adversus ecclesiam Dei 
sceleratis mendaciis suis rebellarint. Caeteros quoque hcere- 
ticos constat pravas suas sectas et inventiones perversas, 
prout quisque errore ductus est, postea induxisse." "As 
for that which Stephen has said, as though the Apostles for- 
bade those to be baptized who came over from heresy, and de- 
livered this as a rule to be observed by those who should suc- 
ceed them, you have very completely answered, that there is 
none so absurd as to believe that the Apostles made any such 
regulation : since it is plain that even these execrable and 
abominable heresies themselves arose at a subsequent 
period ; for Marcion, a disciple of Cerdo, is found to have in- 
troduced his impious tenets long after the time of the Apostles ; 
and Apelles, agreeing with him in these blasphemous senti- 
ments* added to them many new and more heinous doctrines 
in opposition to faith and verity. Again, in regard to the 
period of Valentine and Basilidee, it is well known that, by 
their infamous falsehoods, they rebelled against the church of 
God, subsequently to the days of the Apostles, and after a 
long interval of time. It is evident, also, that the other here- 
tics introduced their different depraved sects, and wicked no- 
tions, according as each one was led away by error, at a sub- 
sequent period." Opp. Cyprian, edit Baluz. p. 144. and 
Bremens. p. 219.* — Is it possible, therefore, that the doctrine 
of the Gnostics could have been spread far and wide in the 
time of the Apostles, if, as we are assured on the authority of 
Firmilian, heresies did not arise till afterwards ? I am not, in- 
deed, ignorant of what learned men advance, in order to 



C Page 819 8. Ed. Oxon. 1689.— Tr. ] 
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weaken the force of this testimony ; viz. that heresies are men* 
tioned by St. Paul himself, and are enumerated among the 
works of the flesh ; i. Cor. xi. 19. Gal. v. 20 : and also that 
instances of heretics are adduced in the New Testament, as 
Alexander, Hymensus, the Nicolaitans, Simon Magus, and 
others. These objections, however, may soon be answered. 
The word aYpstfif , in the sense in which it is used of one, who, 
while he professes himself a Christian, dissents from the 
truth delivered in Holy Scripture, and so dissents, moreover, 
that his difference of opinion relates to some doctrine of re* 
ligion, on the removal of which the very foundation of the 
faith is weakened and overthrown ; and who, finally, so de- 
fends this antichristian opinion, that he founds some new sect, 
distinct from the Christian church, — is unknown tlirough the 
whole volume of Scripture ; but obtained that signification in 
subsequent times. A7f8ft; is used in Scripture to denote the 
party to which any one belongs ; as afyetfie ru» SaSSauxaUiv, 
Acts, v. 17. t. e. the sect of the Sadducees, in an inoffensive 
sense ; cups** ^apufoluv, xv. 5, called in xxvi. 5, dxpt£g*cfcni 
a? ptfig ; and xxiv. 14, which passage is likewise in point And 
the use of dp4tt in this sense is borne out by the authority of all 
the best Greek writers. For (1 add this for the benefit of young 
persons who are studying the language,) afpstf* is equivalent to 
«gocdp<fis, and atyitttoi to *yoaipsi<r0ai ; for it is a mistake to suppose 
that the preposition «?o is at all emphatic, since it is plain, from 
the usage of the best writers, that frequently there is no force 
in the prepositions «£o, «rcp\ ix, <rCv, otvi, &c., joined to words, 
and therefore no regard to be had to them in the interpreta- 
tion. But Demosthenes frequently uses *poafpsrtg in the sense 
of the sect, or party, either of the Optimates, or the Populates, 
to which any one is attached ; and *gwugiMiu also means, with 
him, to follow the party either of the Optimates, or the Po- 
pulares. But in the same sense in which he has used *pMu- 
f&tffou and «rpoa/ps<ftf, he employs, in another place, nlpsiWm and 
aip«\s. Examples have been adduced by Krebs, Commentar. 
ad decreta Rom. pro Iud. p. 402 s. So also in Josephus, 
Antiq. Jud. Lib. xn. c. 5. §. 3. Ed. Oxon. 1720, *poai^<rsw$ 
wo* efiai, is to be of any one's party} and in Clemens Alex. 
the phrases a'tytts ntjMWfm), Stwixi), &c., occur ; See Strom. 
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i. p. 301. — In other places of the New Testament, however, 
cJpftg occurs in another, and, as it were, a new sense besides 
this; signifying, not only the party to which a person is attach- 
ed, but also the dissensions which were then arising in certain 
assemblies, though meanwhile the pure doctrine of religion 
continued aound, and the communion of the Christian church 
still remained unbroken. And such aJg&ftif were spreading in 
the church of Corinth, as appears plainly from t. Cor. xi. 19, 
oxfotMtra, as they are termed in ver. 18 ; having no relation to 
doctrine and opinions, but manifested in strifes, arising from 
the circumstance, that one was of the parly of Paul, another 
of Peter, another of Apollos ; as appears from Ch. 1. 12. And 
accordingly St Paul says, &r yk$ x*t algfrttg, x. «\ X. ; since 
there was some advantage attending them, viz. *W •} dfaptf, 
&e., t. «. that the good might become conspicuous, and 
be separated from the wicked. And strifes of the same kind 
are to be understood, in Gal. v. 20. The word aifstfg, how- 
ever, occurs in a sense somewhat different, in n. Pet. n. 1, 
where it signifies any mischievous opinion ; not by itself, in- 
deed, but with the word ckwXiia* following it. But «rapi<ra- 
yew (in this word, again, the preposition has no force, as is 
evident from the usage of Polvbius, iv. 20.) m\tf<t*K eLtukeiag, 
t. t. tiUroXXvfjbiv<x£, signifies: to devise false and pernicious 
opinions, and to obtrude them upon others. — Thus much 
about heresies in general. Let us now proceed to the in- 
stances of heretics, which are adduced for the purpose of 
lessening the force of the above mentioned testimony. Now, 
in my opinion, neither Alexander and Hymenaeus, nor the 
Nicolaitans, ought to have been cited : the former, because 
they were merely individuals, and did not form whole sects ; 
the latter, because their offence appears to have consisted rather 
in their practice, than in their doctrine. Nor is the instance 
of Simon Magus at all in point. The ancient ecclesiastical 
writers, indeed, place him with one consent on the list of 
heretics ; nay, even consider him as the father of heretics, 
and the founder of all the sects which afterwards arose, but 
especially of the Gnostics. I cannot, however, agree with 
♦hem in this opinion. I can readily allow, that be was the 

37 . 
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first who created disturbance among Christians by the dis- 
semination of false doctrines ; but I cannot as easily admit, 
that he ought to be termed a heretic. I think rather, with 
Mosheim, Instit. H. E. Maj. p. 394 ss.,* that he is to be styled 
a most wicked, inveterate, and impudent opponent of the doc- 
trine of Christ, who labored to weaken, unsettle, and entirely 
overthrow the foundations of our holy religion ; setting him- 
self up for the Messiah, as did also his teachers or disciples, 
Dositheus and Menander. Joseph us informs us, Ant. Jui 
L. xx. c. 7. §. 6, Ed. Oxon. 1730, and De Bell. Jud. L. h. c. 
13. §* 4, that there was, at that period, a great number of 
mad men of this kind. Mosheim has the same opinion in re- 
gard to Dositheus, 1. c. p. 376 ;t and it has been clearly as- 
serted by OaioEN, L. i. adv. Cels. p. 44, and-L. vi. p. 282. 
Ed. Spencer. Cantab. 1677. The most satisfactory evidence, 
however, on this point, is to be found in Tkrtullian, de 
Prcescrip. adv. Haer. c. 46, where he says, " Simon Magus 
ausus est sum mam se dicere virtutem, id est, summum Deum. 
— Post hunc Menander, Discipulus ipsius, eadem dicens, quae 
Simon ipse : quicquid se Simon dixerat, hoc se Menander 
esse dicebat, negans, habere posse quenquam salutem, nisi in 
nomine suo baptizatus fuisset, rell. ;" " Simon Magus presum- 
ed to style himself the supreme power, t. e. the supreme God. 
— After him came his disciple, Menander, avowing the same 
tenets as Simon himself; whatever titles Simon had given 
himself, these Menander also assumed, denying that any could 
be saved, except those who were baptized in his name, &c.*' 
I would observe, by the way, that the opinion which has been 
held by modern writers, and advanced also by some ancient 
ecclesiastical writers, that this Simon professed many doc- 
trines in common with the Gnostic sects, does not, in the 
first place, necessarily lead to the conclusion that he was the 
founder of these ; and, in the next place, the things which are 
related in general respecting Simon, by Irenaus, adv. Haer. 



* [ Cent. i. P. ii. Ch. v. Sect. 11, of Mosheim's Eccl. Hist, by Mac- 
laivs.— Tr. ] 
t [ Ibid.Sttl. 10— 7V. ] 
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L. i. a 20 ; the Author of the Apostol. Constitute L. vi. c 8, 
9; in the Recog. of Clem. Rom. L. i. c. 19 8. 74. L. it. in. 
Homil. Clem. u. in ; by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. L. u. c. 13. 
14 ; and others, are, for the most part, if we except what St. 
Luke tells us in the Acts, and if, indeed, there were not two 
persons of the name of Simon,— obscure, doubtful, and al- 
together uncertain ; some of them even trifling and ridiculous ; 
as, for example* what is related by Justin Martyr, Apol. 1 ; 
so that nothing can be advanced on the subject, which carries 
with it the least appearance of truth. I have entered into 
this brief discussion, in order to shew, that there is nothing ei- 
ther in the word aSgs&ig which occurs in Scripture, or in the 
instances of Alexander and others, which makes against my 
opinion; or is calculated to render Firmilian's testimony 
doubtful, and to expose it to the suspicion of falsehood : but 
rather that it can thence be fully established, that the heresies 
of the Gnostics arose after the time of the Apostles ; and cer- 
tainly did not, before that period, prove injurious to the Chris 
tian church and doctrine. 

I add lastly the authority of Tertullian, who expressly 
denies that the Gnostics arose at the period commonly assign- 
ed. The passage most in point occurs in his work entitled 
* De praescrip. adv. h®r.' c* 29 s. ; where Tertullian makes 
use of the same argument employed by Clemens Alex, in the 
passage above-mentioned ; namely, shewing the antiquity of 
the Christian religion, and the novelty of heresies. The first 
argument he adopts, is drawn from the nature of the case. 
" Ante Christiani," he says, " quam Christus inventus ? ante 
haereses, quam vera doctrina ? Sed enim in omnibus Veritas 
imaginem antecedk ; postremo similitudo succedit. Cceterum 
satis ineptum, ut prior doctrina haresis habeatur, &c." " Were 
Christians found before Christ came ? were there heresies 
before the true doctrine 1 For, in all cases, truth precedes 
the resemblance of it ; the likeness comes afterwards. It is 
absurd enough, then, to maintain that the doctrine of the 
heretics came first in order, &c." He then goes on to treat 
of the authors of the different heresies, c 30 ; and shews 
that they were all subsequent to the time of the Apostles. 
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"Ubitunc Marcion, Ponttcus nauclerus, Stoics sUidtosus/ 
Ubi tunc Valentinus, Platonic® sectator ? Nam constat, illo* 
neque adeo olim fuisse. Antonini fere principata et in catho* 
licam pene doctrinam credidisse, apod ecctesiam Romanen* 
Bern, sub episcopatu Eleutheri benedicti, donee ob inqtnetam 
eorum semper curiositatem semel et itemm ejecti." * Where 
was Marcion then, the pilot of Pontile, the disciple of the 
Stoic philosophy ? Where was Valentine, the follower of 
Ptatonism? For it is well known that they were not of 
so ancient a date ; and that, somewhere in the reign of An- 
toninus, they believed in the doctrine which almost universally 
prevailed ; being of the church of Rome, during the episcopate 
of the blessed Eleuthenis, until, on account of their continually 
restless inquisitiveness, they were once and then a second time 
ejected." And then he proceeds as follows : " Si Marcion 
Novum Testamentum a Vetere sepanrvit, posterior est eo, quod 
separavit ; quia separate non posset, nisi quod unitum fait." 
" If Marcion separated the New Testament from the Old, he 
must have come after that which he thus separated ; he could 
not have separated what had never been united." He re- 
fers, moreover, to the churches and bishops of the Gnostics, 
who were neither appointed by the Apostles, nor reached up 
to their time. " Cteterum," says he, c. 32, " si quae audent 
interserere se setati Apostolicse, ut ideo videantur ab Apostolis 
traditas, quia sub Apostolis fueront : possumus dicere, edant 
ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum, evolvent ordinem episco* 
porwn suorum, ita per successions ab initio decurrentem, 
ut primus tile episcopus aliquem ex Apostolis vel Apostolicis 
viri8 habuerit auctorem et antecessorem. — Ita omnes hssreses 
probent se quaqua putant Apostolicas. Sed adeo nee sunt* 
nee possunt probare, quod non sunt, &c." " But if any 
of these presume to make themselves contemporary with the 
Apostles, that they may thereby appear to have been trans- 
mitted from them, because they were during their time ; we 
may say, let them shew, then, the origin of their churches, 
let them unfold the series of their bishops, coming down in 
such a regular succession from the beginning, that their 
first bishop was constituted and preceded by some otifc of the 
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Apostles, or some Apostolic person. — In this manner let all 
heresies prove that they are, as they suppose themselves, 
Apostolic But they are not such, and therefore cannot prove 
it, &a" At the end of c. 33, he uses the very authority of 
the Apostles, who pointed out by name the enemies of the 
Christian religion who were then in existence ; but among 
these did not make any mention at all of the Valentinians, the 
Marcionites, or the Gnostics ; from which he infers, that the 
opinions of these were subsequent to the doctrine of the 
Apostles. C. 34, he says, " Eligant igitur sibi tempora urn- 
venue htereses, qua* quando fuerint ; dum non intent, que, 
quando de veritate non sint ; utique, quae ab Apostolis no- 
minate non ftierunt, sub Apostolis fiiiiae non possunt Si enim 
fuissent, nominarentiir et ipse, ut et ipsa? coercendse. Quae 
vero sub Apostolis fuerunt, in sua nominatione damnantur." 

Such, then, are those testimonies of the ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, by which I designed to prove, that the philosophy 
of the Gnostics did not reach as far beck as the age which is 
commonly assigned to it I shall now proceed to another 
argument, by which to strengthen this opinion, and to shew 
the falsehood of the opposite position. The sentiment which 
I oppose cannot be proved by a single testimony of the wri- 
ters of the First Century ; but they observe in their writings 
a profound silence on the subject ! I will not deny, that this 
species of argument, derived from the silence of writers, is 
not capable of a universal application, and that, even in the in- 
stance before us, many allow little, or no weight at all to it ; 
and I admit that, in many cases, this is a correct mode of pro- 
ceeding : but not, when writers who are diligent, and worthy 
of credit, are engaged in relating facts of this kind, and when 
the thing is itself of such a nature, that from its notoriety it 
could not have been unknown, nor, from the very design of 
the history, could it have been omitted without fear of blame 
by the writers of the age to which it belongs, when they had 
a reason and an opportunity for mentioning it If I shall be 
able to shew, then, that such was the case in the present in- 
stance, I trust that this kind of argument will not be deemed 
altogether without weight. It is plain, and appears, indeed, 
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from the observations already made, that the authors and 
supporters of the opposite opinion suppose, that the Oriental 
and Gnostic philosophy not only began before the time of 
Christ, but was besides this in such reputation, was so cele- 
brated and favorably received through all the world, as to 
have admirers and disciples both very numerous in multitude, 
and distinguished for the elegance of their genius and learn- 
ing. Now it is altogether improbable, that the ancient wri- 
ters would be silent upon such a subject as this, those of them 
especially, who were treating of philosophical and theological 
subjects : we might rather expect, that in their works, nume- 
rous as they were, and of such a kind, they would enter into 
considerable discussion respecting it, as being something new 
and strange ; or, at any rate, would say a word in mention of 
it. But, as I have already said, there is nothing of the kind 
to be found in any Greek, Latm, or Jewish writer. In the 
former, indeed, the Greek and Latin writers, not the faintest 
shadow of any trace of the Oriental or Gnostic philosophy 
among the Asiatic Greeks is discovered, which would lead us 
to suppose that they knew any thing about it ; nor has it been 
found possible, even to this day, to adduce one testimony-from 
all antiquity, which carries with it even any semblance of truth. 
Some, I know, are cited, but we shall presently see io what 
they amount. Lucian handled all kinds of philosophers very 
severely ; but it is worthy of remark, that he let the Gnostic 
philosphers pass without censure; or rather, he made no 
mention of them ; which certainly would not have been the 
case, if any thing had been known about them at that time in 
Asia : unless, perhaps, he did this out of regard for them, 
being himself strongly attached to that excellent philosophy ! 
But much more remarkable is it, that a subject of such im- 
portance as this was entirely passed over by the Jewish wri- 
ters, and by those of them most worthy of credit, viz. Joskphus 
and Philo. As these authors were extremely diligent in re- 
cording every thing relating to the Jews, and were very learn- 
ed in the Greek language, they must have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the Gnostic philosophy ; and would certainly 
have mentioned it, if it had been so extensively known and dto- 
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geminated in Palestine, the country of Josephus, and in Egypt, 
where, according to the opinion of very learned men, Philo 
lived. 

It is well known with what minuteness Josephus treated of 
all the sects of the Jews, and related thgir history, doctrines, 
and opinions ; with the exception of the Therapeutae, whose 
school was established only in Egypt. He did not even omit 
the Zealots, although they were rather a faction among the 
Jews, than a sect But he has not said a word respecting 
the Oriental or Gnostic philosophy. Now is it likely, that 
Josephus would have passed by this philosophy and its fol- 
lowers, if at that period, and for a short time before, it had 
been known and also cultivated in Judea ? Would it not 
have been a culpable omission on his part, to say nothing 
about a subject so important as the Gnostic philosophy is 
thought to have been ? But be was unacquainted with it, and 
did not understand it ! On the contrary, he did acquire a know- 
ledge of it, during his stay in Egypt, asBaucKER supposes, T. 
ii. p. 709. Yet he has not said a word respecting it, nor has 
given us the faintest trace of it. He himself, moreover, re- 
lates, that, saving the education peculiar to his own country, 
he bestowed his attention exclusively upon Greek learning, 
although it was the custom of his nation to despise every 
thing foreign. Antiq. Jud. Lib. xx, at the end. Yet he does 
not mention the Oriental and Gnostic philosophy. 

We must come to the same conclusion in regard to the au- 
thority of Philo, who is also silent about this philosophy in 
those places, where he would have been no less inexcusable in 
omitting it than Josephus : and further, if he had had any know- 
ledge of it, he would certainly have mentioned it in his work 
« de Vita Contemplativa,' throughout the whole of which book 
he has treated of the Therapeutae, who are thought by some 
of the learned to have agreed in many respects with the 
Gnostics. He has nowhere, however, mentioned it, although 
he lived and wrote in Egypt, where, in the opinion of learned 
men, the Oriental and Gnostic philosophy began, and was in 
very great repute ; and used, and particularly delighted in 
the allegorical mode of interpretation, from which the Gnos- 
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tic philosophy was derived, and of which it almost altogether 
consisted. I am indeed aware, that some very learned men, 
as Mosheim, Brucker, Michaelis,* and Walch, suppose that 
the Essenes were those Oriental philosophers, at least that 
they had many things in common with them ; respecting 
whom both Josephus and Philo have treated at huge, in whose 
books there are also traces of these philosophers. Two ar- 
guments, however, may be urged against this opinion. In the 
first place, Josephus and Philo, with one consent, class the Es- 
senes among the Jewish sects. The principal places in Jo- 
sbpbus, are Lib. iu c. 8. §. 2, de Bell. Jud., Ed. Oxon. 1720, 
where he says expressly, that among the three sects of the 
Jews are the Essenes, who are Jews by birth, and pay great 
attention to the cultivation of mutual affection ; and Anf . 
Jud. L. xv. c. 10. xiii. c 10 ; but particularly Lib. xvra* c. 
2., where he says, Iouooio* *p*k dm lx rou *«w dfxafa w *ar^i- 
cjv <rw* Ertfijvfiv, xai rrjv c«* 2a£iou*aiwv, rpku* it yd#€*QW tuv 
faptiaiuv. Philo expressly states the same thing in several 
places ; for example, • Quod om. prob. Lib.' p. 876, Ed. Franc. 
1691, where he thus speaks ; Xfywal trw* va? ktmg (i. e. 
Iou talon) ovopux Etftfaioi : " there are certain personal among them, 
(i. e. among the Jews,) called Essenes. 9 ' But, in the next 
place, facts are opposed to this opinion ; for the philosophy 
under discussion rejected the whole law, while, accenting to 
Philo, in the passage just referred to, the Essenes were very 
much attached to it ; and, moreover, it inculcated so many 
false and pernicious opinions respecting God and divine 
things, that neither a disciple of the Essene school, nor any 



* Einleit. ins N. T. P. u. p. 1247, Gott. 1788. His words are these : 
'< The scattered observations made by Philo and Josephus respecting the 
Essenes, may all be explained from the principles of that philosophy, 
which I might briefly term the Oriental or Gnostic; though it it to be 
observed, that the Essenes did not adopt all the peculiarities of this phi- 
losophy, but principally the moral part of it, and truly a gloomy and 
monastic morality. At least, Philo is their great eulogist, who, in other 
matters relating to doctrine, is a violent opponent of the Gnostics." — 
[See Marsh's Michaelis, Vol. iv. p. 82. Lond. 1802.— 7V.;j 
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other Jew, could, without losing his purity of doctrine, approve 
and follow it 

But Philo, although he either designedly abstained from 
mentioning the Oriental and Gnostic philosophy, or negligent- 
ly passed it by as being improper for his own nation, yet in 
particular opinions followed the principles of that philosophy, 
and gives frequent and evident marks of this in his writings. 
I know, indeed, that this assertion is made by learned men, 
particularly by Brucker, in order to prove, that traces of the 
Oriental and Gnostic philosophy are not altogether wanting 
in the works of Philo. But, in the first place, it is impossible 
to discover for what reason Philo observed an utter silence 
about this kind of philosophy. Because he thought it did no 
credit to his nation ? Such a reason as this amounts to no- 
thing, and, in my opinion, ought never to have been mention- 
ed: that Philo, forsooth, considered it as unworthy of his 
character and his nation, to give any account, of philosopher* 
and of polite learning, which he himself, so far from despising, 
admired and cultivated to such a degree, that he may rightly 
be ranked among the most sqccessful imitators of the more 
elegant learning of the ancients ; so much so, that, if he did not 
quite come up to it, he seems to have approached very near, 
and, in acuteness of mind, and elegance of language, to have 
borne a close resemblance to Plato and Demosthenes. In 
the next place, I should like to see the passages, where Mos- 
heim and Brucker have thought they discovered traces in 
Philo of die Oriental and Gnostic philosophy, expressly point- 
ed out by them ; that we might have something definite on 
the subject. I perceived, indeed, when I read that very 
learned, but somewhat too prolix work, the " Hist. Crit Phi- 
losoph.," that passages of the kind referred to are here and 
there cited by Brucker ; whose principal aim is to establish 
the opinion, that Philo was very fond of the Oriental and 
Gnostic philosophy, and that this is very evident from his 
writings. But the reply to these is easy. For, in order to 
let us see with clearness the main particulars of a man's doc- 
trine, and to what school he was attached, it is not enough to 
adduce passages of any kind whatever : but, in the first place* 
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they must be doctrinal, i. e. places in which the author is de- 
livering his own doctrines ; not historical, that is, where he is 
relating the sentiments and opinions of others : and, in the 
second place, they must be plain and clear. Now the 
places cited by Brucker do not appear to be of this charac- 
ter ; being either historical, or obscure and doubtful. That 
I may not appear to accuse unjustly this learned man, I shall 
endeavor to prove my assertion. To the first class belongs 
that passage to which he refers in Vol", vi. p. 415 ; comp. Vol. 
ii. p. 772 s. It is in p. 876 s. Ed. Franc. 1691, of Philo's 
work entitled ' Quod om. prob. lib./ where he is treating of 
the Essenes, and is handling the subject historically ; and re- 
lates their manners, rites, and customs ; and says that they 
leave to others the dialectic part of philosophy, as being not 
necessary for the formation of a virtuous character ; bestow- 
ing their attention on that alone which gives rules of life and 
morals ; that they examine every thing by the threefold law, 
which inculcates the love of God, of virtue, and of men ; 
that they have great reverence for God ; despise riches and 
honors ; live continently ; and other things of the same kind. 
What trace is there, I would ask, of the Oriental philosophy, 
in sqch a passage as this ? and even if there were any, it 
cannot be thereby proved, that Philo was a follower of it ; 
since the passage is not doctrinal, but historical, and is not 
at all, therefore, to the purpose. But how Brucker came 
to think so, may be easily conjectured ; for he thought that 
the Essenes were those very philosophers themselves. 

To the other class of passages, that is, obscure, doubtful, 
and therefore uncertain, belong those places cited by Brucker 
and others, in which Philo discourses concerning the X&yo^. 
As the Gnostics trifled a great deal about this subject, there- 
fore Philo himself was also a Gnostic ! Those who have ad- 
vanced this opinion did not recollect, that some consider this 
use of the term Xoyos as peculiar to Philo ; while- others think 
it was borrowed from the diction and refinement of Plato, 
whom Philo copied : and that this very difference of opinion 
shews the obscurity and difficulty of these passages ; a dif- 
ficulty which very learned men have not hesitated to acknow- 
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ledge. Neither is it enough to say, that, because Philo main- 
tained one or two opinions, or modes of phraseology, in com- 
mon with the Gnostics, he learned and adopted them from 
these. So, however, Bruckkr thinks, Tom. m. p. 385 ; and 
he thence proves, that Philo was attached to the Gnostic and 
Oriental philosophy, since, in his work * de Mundi Opif,,' p. 
3 s. Ed. Franc. 1691, he agrees with Jamblichus, ' de 
Myster. iEgypt.' Sect v. c. 23, p. 183, and derives from 
Demiurge the origin of the world and of matter. But, in 
the first place, in regard to the opinion itself, there is no 
such thing as this in the words of Philo. For he says nothing 
more, than that God, in the creation of the world, formed to 
himself, first of all, an intelligible image of it, that he might 
complete the corporeal world after the pattern of that 
which was incorporeal, and most like to God ; this more re- 
cent one being a resemblance of the older, and being intend- 
ed to embrace as many sensible kinds of objects, as there 
were intelligible kinds in the other. His words are these : 
Osos j3ouX»jdsiV **ov JpaYov «-ou«W xotffAov £i)f*ioufyij(fai, «>osg trfarw row 
voijtov, fva xf&fASvos atfufAarw xai ♦Ssosi$6<r«racw *<ya&iy.fMH'i, cov 
(tofwcrixov darsfyatfurat, xpitQvripov vs6ts/ov d*eixoWf*a, cotfaura «- 
fttgwra a/tf^jra yevij, otcursp &v btelvy vorjTa. What is there, I 
would ask, in this place, about Demiurge, or the origin of the 
world and of matter from him, or about aeons, sephirs, ema- 
native virtues, and other things of that kind, which Brucker 
■thinks it contains ? Philo speaks of God in a human way ; 
and, as what follows clearly shews, compares him with a 
king, who, if he has undertaken to build a city, first con- 
ceives in his mind and thoughts that which he terms the in- 
telligible city, votj^v *<5Xiv, and then orders the city which he 
has thus conceived to be built ; this last being called by Phi- 
lo the corporeal city, <rwptaTix^. He himself explains his 
meaning more clearly in p. 5, where he says ; ou&v av srsjov 
enrol tov voirrov slvai xotffwv, ^ dsou Xoyov fa xotffAmwuvco*. ou& 
7«p *) voiM *o7j* Jtopov ti itfWv, ^ b toU a W T6x«rov<* Xo/i^og fa rfr 
vofj^v **Xiv xri£*v 5iavo^ou. There is, therefore, no reason 
for supposing, that Philo in that place referred to the doc- 
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trines of the Gnostics. If the reader, however, prefers the 
opinion, that he had some particular philosophy in view, I 
should rather think it to be the barbarian, which, according 
to Clem. Alexand., Strom, v. p. 593, recognized a *&p*g 
tfojfl-os and alttovroS) the former being the ci^cwroc, and the 
latter an i/xwv rov xaXoup^vov «ya&iyfu*rd£ ; and which opinion 
he classes among those, borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Barbarians. Brucker does not seem to have been altogether 
opposed to this opinion, and, on this account, appears some- 
what inconsistent with himself ; for, in another place, viz. 
Tom. it. p. 803, he thinks that these ideas are to be regarded 
as improved Platonism. Perhaps, however, in the passage 
above mentioned, he was deceived by the word Sniuwryk, 
which Philo uses in the place cited, and in a thousand others ; 
and which it is surprising that even some among die 
ancient ecclesiastical writers, considered as unsuitable to 
God. This word, however, ought not to be offensive, since 
it is applied to God not only by profane writers, bat also in 
the sacred Scriptures ; as Heb. xi. 10. Comp. Elsner, Obs. 
Sac. Tom. up. 365. 

I cannot pass by another passage, particularly worthy of 
notice, in which Philo is thought to have followed the Oriental 
philosophy. It occurs in his work ' de Great Princ' p. 738, Ed. 
Franc. 1691, where there is found a description of the creation 
of the world, in which, among other things, he uses these words : 
e»o* f A p) ka IxaXafcv efe to sfvai, and, be tfkoVou^ <pfo ifyajtap*** ; 
which, to my great surprise, Brucker, Tom. n. p. 884, 
thinks cannot be understood, " unless, according to the doc- 
trine of the Cabbalists, which arose in Egypt, we maintain, 
that divine emanations, when they removed to a great dis- 
tance from the supreme light, becam$ darkness, on account 
of being deprived of light ; but that* through Sephiroth, and 
the canal of Adam Kadmon, a ray of light was transmitted 
into the darkness, and thus the material world was formed/ 
But is not the passage in question perfectly intelligible, without 
maintaining any such thing ? To me, indeed, this doctrine of 
the Cabbalists, so strange and seraphic in its character, was 
much more obscure than the passage of Philo, the meaning of 
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which, without thinking any thing about those egregious trifles, 
I perceived as soon as I looked at it ; recollecting some 
places to be met with in the sacred books, in which both 
those phrases occur. The first, xdksTv cA jm) ovra efc to gfuoi, oc- 
curs, with a slight variation, in Rom. iv. 17, where it is, xaksh 
cA H ovca ds wto. ; though this place of St Paul may be ex- 
plained in another way also, viz. as referring to future things, 
and the foreknowledge of them. But there is another place, 
ii. Mace. vu. 28, where the phrase cot oux wra occurs in the 
same way as cd j*ij oWa in the passage of Philo. Now the 
words «u ©wo, in common Greek language, generally signify 
" the things which are ;" and ra y4 ovra the same as H i* 
^aivop^vwv, in Heb. xl. 3, which is for I* H ^aivo^vwv ; a phrase 
particularly frequent with Thucydides, as Marklano, who 
was thoiroghly versed in the Greek language, has observed in 
his notes on Lysias.* But the phrase ra pu) <paivofiiva signifies, 
" things which do not exist, and therefore cannot be perceiv- 
ed ;" in which sense it occurs also in Josephus, Ant. Jud. L. 
v. c. 10. Ed. Oxon. 1720. The other phrase occurs, in a simi- 
lar manner, in n. Cor. iv. 6 ; except that for ivyaaapsvoG <pwc U 
itK&rove there is the Hebrew form of expression i siVcto U 4x6* 
rove pug Xo^cri ; evidently, however, in the same sense.. In 
my opinion, therefore, this passage of PhUo is clear enough, 
without bringng any light upon it from the absurdities of the 
Gnostics ; and, as the phrases used in it are common both 
with the sacred writers and with Philo, it is evident, that they 
were derived not from the usage of the Gnostic philosophers, 
but from the customary mode of speaking of the Jews ; who, 
when they wished to describe the creation of things which 
before had no existence, said, that God produced things that 
were not, or ordered light to arise in the place of darkness. 

But I will grant, although, as I have shewn, there is no ne- 
cessity for doing so, that Philo in certain opinions agreed with 
the Gnostics. Is Philo, 1 would ask, on that account, to 
be called a Gnostic, or a votary and defender of the Orien- 
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t al philosophy ? For it is evident, that many persons fre* 
quently entertain, or seem to entertain, certain opinions in 
common with others, which they can by no means be said to 
have derived from them. The Pharisees, according to Jose- 
phus, held in common with the Pelagians the doctrine, that a 
man can live a holy life by his own strength ; and thus they 
were the first broachers of Pelagianism. But did they learn 
this from the school of Pelagius, and did they follow him f 
Was the Pelagian error known, and diffused far and wide, at 
that period ? The case is precisely the same in regard to 
Philo ; who rnjust not be supposed to have been attached to 
those egregious trifles, for so they ought to be called rather 
than elegancies, but rather to have learned them from bis 
own Platonic school. The Gnostics, on the other hand, must 
be said to have derived some things from Philo and Plato, if 
we determine that there is any agreement between their 
doctrine. 

It ought, however, to be borne in mind, that the Gnostics dif- 
fered in many respects from one another, and that we have no 
certain knowledge what their opinions were ; our information 
being for the most part obscure and doubtful. The reason of 
this lies, partly in the Gnostic tenets themselves, which are ex- 
ceedingly obscure and involved ; and partly also in the circum- 
stance, that not a single book or confession of theirs is extant, 
from which we might determine something certain re3pecting 
their opinions. The whole matter, therefore, has to be de- 
cided by reference to the works of others, and of those, more- 
over, who have undertaken to refute the Gnostics; who, 
though it cannot be laid to their charge, that, through hatred 
or ignorance, they branded these their enemies with infamy, 
cannot, however, be pronounced altogether free, in their fre- 
quent controversies, from the appearance of too impetuous a 
fceal, and of the frailty belonging to human nature. The 
system of the Gnostics was first explained by Irensus, whose 
' Books against Heresies ' are among the sources, from which 
a knowledge of the Gnostic heresies is to be derived. He has 
this fault, however, in common with others, that be employs 
himself rather in refuting, than simply recording, their wicked 
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tenets, and speaks more like a censor, than a historian : not 
to say, that only a Latin version of his work is extant, and 
that, too, a barbarous and uncouth one ; the author of which 
had no competent knowledge either of Greek or Latin, and is 
therefore in many places very obscure. Now if* any person 
had it in his power to become acquainted with these difficul- 
ties, with which, so far as its tenets and character are concern- 
ed, the philosophy of the Gnostics is beset, it must certainly 
have been those, whose studies were chiefly devoted to its 
illustration. These persons, accordingly, have not hesitated 
to avow them ; as, for example, Mosheim, Jnstit. H. E. maj. 
p. 142, and 372 : Brucker, Tom. u. p. 639 s. where he thus 
speaks ; " It is to be lamented that the books of these men 
are no longer in existence, and that only a few small frag- 
ments remain ; and also that the ecclesiastical writers, per- 
plexed from various causes, have rendered the knowledge of 
their system so confused, that thus far little can be said re- 
specting this philosophy, and its true reasonings and principles, 
which is not, by the insuperable difficulties with which it is 
surrounded, nearly proof against the most diligent scrutiny." 
He shews the same thing at the end of the chapter, through 
the whole of §. xi. p. 651 s., and Tom. vi. p. 402 s. Mi- 
chaelis agrees with him, in his Einleit. ; and also Semler, 
who in his ' Cpmment. Hist, de ant. Chr. Statu, p. 76, says, 
" It is to be regretted, that we have nothing at all remaining 
of the writings of the Gnostics, except scattered and obscure 
opinions, of which we find it hard to form even a small collec- 
tion, out of the writings of Irenaeus, Tertullian, and others of 
later date " But if this be the fact, how vain the attempt to 
determine upon the agreement that exists, between Philo and 
the Gnostics. 

Some things, however, remain to be said, respecting the 
source of the Gnostic philosophy, the parent, so to speak, of this 
offspring, namely, the Oriental philosophy, which I might very 
well have omitted, had I not thought that they tended strong- 
ly to confirm and throw light upon my own opinion. The 
opinion of Mosheim and Brucker, I shall give in their own 
words : "that a certain philosophy prevailed through almost all 
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the provinces of Asia, and of the whole East, different from the 
Greek, and from that which is called the barbarian, and en- 
tirely opposite to it ; and that this was not only known to 
other nations, but was also cultivated by them, as a superior 
part of philosophy, and constituted a peculiar kind of diviner 
wisdom or theology, in relation to (Sod and the world ; and 
that this same philosophy, or theology, is the source of the 
Gnostic philosophy." Now I am certainly not among those, 
who would entirely reject the testimonies adduced in support of 
this opinion, drawn as they are from a rich store of profound 
erudition ; and who would pertinaciously deny what has been 
advanced by two men of such distinguished attainments. Two 
things, however, I propose to do ; in the first place, to the 
testimonies cited by them I shall oppose others ; and, in the 
next place, I shall offer some doubts in regard to those which 
Brucker has adduced, Tom. vi. Hist Crit. Phil. p. 4U so. and 
which are the most prominent, and exceedingly plausible. 

And first, one suggestion presents itself, which 1 cannot 
think entirely unworthy of attention, that all the ancient ec- 
clesiastical writers were evidently unacquainted with the 
Oriental philosophy, much less considered it as the source of 
that of the Gnostics ; but, on the contrary, derived the origin 
o/ the latter partly from the doctrine of the Jews, which at 
that period abounded in errors and trifles, and partly from the 
Greek philosophy, particularly the Platonic. Clear proofs of 
this statement are to be met with ; and how they are to be re- 
conciled together, will be seen at the end of the present treatise. 
Among those ancient ecclesiastical writers, who considered 
the doctrines of the Gnostics as being derived from the idle 
fables of the Jews, is particularly to be mentioned that same 
Hegesippus, of whom I have spoken above ; who, in J2dseb. 
H. E. iv. 22. p. 142 8., clearly shews, that the heresies of Si- 
mon, Dositheus, Menander, Marcion, Carppcrates, Valentine,- 
Basilides, and others, who, if not all, yet most of them, were 
cither authors of the Gnostic absurdities, or their promoters 
and disciples, at least the persons who first suggested them, 
derived their origin from Judseisnl, or, to use his own words, 
from the seven sects of the Jews, (which are then enumerated. 
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vis. the Essenes, Galileans, Hetnerobaptists, Masbothsans, 
Samaritans, Sadducees, and Pharisees,) and that thence arose 
false prophets, false apostles, and false Christs. And; this 
opinion is approved of by Valesius, in loc. Other ancient ec- 
clesiastical writers, however, and, which is particularly to. fee 
borne in mind, those who more thoroughly than any others 
investigated and refuted the Gnostic doctrines, viz. Ireassuf, 
* adv. hssr.' L. u. c. 14, Clemens Alexandrinus, and TertuWan, 
passages from whom I shall presently cite, suppose that^he 
Gnostics learned their tenets from the Greek philosophers, 
but particularly from Plato ; and that they were either dis- 
ciples orrivals of him, and altered his systemfor the worses anjd 
the testimony of these men ought to be considered as of great 
weight for this, among other reasons, that they had come over 
to Christianity from the schools of the Platonic philosophers. 
In order to prove their point, they have adduced examples by 
no means undeserving of attention ; and have-instituted com- 
parisons between the philosophers referred to, which, how- 
ever they may appear fa some to be a little far-fetched and 
refined, and more ingenious than correct, yet shew that it was 
not through ignorance of the Oriental philosophy, that those 
writers derived the heresies of the Gnostics from the Grecian 
philosophy. Their opinion, moreover, receives great proba- 
bility from the circumstance, that the philosophy of the Gnos- 
tics took its rise in the same regions, in which that of the 
Greeks almost exclusively prevailed. This has led many very 
learned men to assent to their decision ; among whom are 
Massubt,DLss. i. inlren. p. 93 s. Vitrinoa, Obss. Sac. p. 135 
ss., &c. And, in truth, it is very surprising, that Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, in so large a work as the ' Stromata,' in which he has 
so many admirable discussions respecting the Gentile philo- 
sophy^ does not utter a syllable about the Oriental philosophy. 
On the contrary, though he had no enmity against schools 
of this nature, and admired to the greatest degree every Ipnd 
of liberal learning, (comp. Strom. L. i. p. 292. and 297, and 
the very honorable testimony borne to him by Eusebius, H. 
E. vi. 1, 13, 18.) yet he constantly speaks of the philosophy 
of the Greeks and Barbarians only, except in one passage, 
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about which we shall see presently ; and in Lib. i. Strom, p, 
302, be divides all learning into the Grecian and Barbarian only, 
and shews that from it one system must be selected. Hence 
we may infer, I think, not without reason, that Clemens knew 
nothing about any Oriental philosophy ; but rather that he 
traced the opinions of the Gnostics, which are usually consi- 
dered as being derived from that source, to the Grecian and 
Barbarian. With Clemens Alex, agrees Tertuluan, 'de 
praescrip. adv. haer.' c. 7. His words are as follows : " Ips« 
haereses a Philosophia subornantur. Inde aeones et forms, 
nescio quae, et trinitas hominis apud Valentinum. Platonicus 
fberat. Inde Marcionis Deus melior, de tranquillitate ; a 
Stoicis venerat : et uti anima interire dicatur, ab Epicurers 
observatur. Et ut carnis restitutio negetur, de una otiuumn 
Fhilosophorum schola sumitur. Et ubi materia cum Deo 
sequatur, Zenonis disciplina est : et ubi aliquid de igneo Deo 
alligatur, Heraclitus intervenit. Eaedem materia apudheere- 
ticos et Philosophos volutantur, iidem retractatus implicantur. 
Unde malum et quare ? et wide homo et quomodo ? Et quod 
proxime Valentinus proposuit, unde Deus ? Scilicet de En- 
thymesi et ectromate. Sequitur Aristotelem, qui illis Dialec- 
ticam instituit, &c." " Heresies themselves are suborned by . 
philosophy. Thence came aeons, and I know not what other 
forms, and the human trinity of Valentine. He had been of 
the Platonic school. Thence the superior Deity of Marcion, 
as respects the tranquillity ascribed to him; this idea came 
from the Stoics. The doctrine that the soul dies, is maintain- 
ed by the Epicureans. The denial of the resurrection of the 
body, is taken from all the philosophers without exception. 
Where matter is made equal with God, it is the school of 
Zeno : and where any confused remarks are made respecting 
a fiery God, there it is Heraclitus. The same* subjects are 
treated by the heretics and by philosophers ; both discuss the 
same intricate questions. Whence came evil, and wherefore ? 
Whence came man, and how ? And the inquiry next pro- 
posed by Valentine, Whence came God ? Forsooth, an in- 
vention of caprice and distorted fancy. He follows Aristotle, 
who tanght all those persons dialectics ; &c ." I have added 
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this passage, indeed, with some diffidence ; as Brucker, Tom. 
vi. p. 403, wonders u that it is mentioned at the present en- 
lightened period of the history of philosophy ; it being ob- 
vious that Tertullian wrote in this manner, merely for the 
purpose of heaping odium upon the heretics." I must con- 
fess, however, that I cannot see how Tertullian would have 
stained the character of the Gnostics, by saying that they 
learned their system from the Greeks. Perhaps because the 
worthy writers of the church, like many in our own day, despis- 
ed the instruction which is to J>e derived from polite, or, to use 
plainer terms, profane learning ; and endeavored to dissuade 
persons from the study of it, as being dangerous and perni- 
cious, and tending to Atheism and paganism. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the fact. Yet no other reason appears 
for supposing, that Tertullian, in the expression of this opinion 
of his, desired to detract from the character of the Gnostics. 
Not to say that it has been admitted by very distinguished 
men, and also by Brucker himself, as we shall hereafter see, 
that we have had as yet very little light in the work of illus- 
trating the Oriental philosophy. 

I now proceed to consider those testimonies which are ad- 
duced by learned men, in order to prove, both that there was 
a philosophy of this sort, which they have been pleased to 
term Oriental, and that the Gnostic was taken from it ; and 
to offer some doubts in regard to them, especially to those 
cited by Brucker, 1. c. which are prominent, and have been 
most recently advanced. These testimonies, I must confess, 
appear to me rather vague and ambiguous. They shew 
clearly, indeed, that the Persians, Egyptians, and others, 
were famous for their extraordinary learning or wisdom, and 
that this induced the Greeks to become acquainted with it ; 
and this nobody is disposed to deny: for Clemens Alex, 
shews through the whole of the Fifth Book of the Stromata, 
that the latter took many ideas from them, and transferred 
them to their own philosophy. But it cannot in any way be 
discovered by what is there said, whether these nations had 
any peculiar system of philosophy, or mystical theology, dis- 
tinct from that general wisdom ; of wh»t sort it was ; what 
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was its character and genius ; or what doctrines it delivered : 
winch, however, is very necessary, if these testimonies are 
to prove any thing ; for otherwise this philosophy may be 
made to suit any opinions whatsoever. But, as I have 
said, we do not find this in the passages cited. The princi- 
pal references are these. In Pliny, H. N. L. xxx. proem., 
Deifaocritus is said to have gone " to learn the magian philo- 
sophy ;" (ad philosophiam magicam discendam,) and in For* 
phyrv, Vh. Plotini, c. 13, Plotinus is also stated to have set 
out " to endeavor to learn the philosophy cultivated among 
the Persians ;" (tyikoffopiag **f& cofr Itytf«V brtrvfiatoyfrng *fijpa» 
Xa&iV,) and finally, in Eun *rius, Aedes. p. 61, two strangers 
profess, sfvou T^ya^eax^Q tfoq>M*£ xaXovplwjg odxdfui^rng, that they 
are initiated in the Chaldaic wisdom, as it is called, an<f in- 
structed in its mysteries. But what is thn&j*<*ia f None 
other than the Oriental, they tell us. But as in these places 
the term Oriental philosophy does not occur ; and no one ap- 
pellation in particular is used, but sometimes it is called the 
raagian philosophy, sometimes the Persian, sometimes die 
Chaldaic ; and as there are no certain and clear marks, from 
which the nature and character of the magian, Persian, and 
Chaldaic wisdom, may be known, and which would fedd oa 
thence to infer, that it was the Oriental philosophy ; I dunk 
that my assertion is just, that these testimonies are doubt&l, 
and of no weight. It is evident, moreover, in how various a 
sense the Giteek writers used the term <p*Xo<r«pra ; eempre* 
handing in it, chiefly that wisdom, which relates to the go- 
vernment of human life ; also eloquence ; and great fortitude 
in the endurance of afflictions : but, as far as I know, there 
is no exarfnple to prove, that they employed it with reference 
to any theological system, or to opinions in legard to God, 
and divine things. But, to speak my own opmioti in reaped 
to this <pihHt<yta rapa cofc Hotel's, and (tvpia x«*&*i**, I consider 
it as nothing else than that ancient science of the Eastern na- 
tion*, called Magic ; which was supposed to consist in* a se- 
cret knowledge of spiritual beings, and a familiar intercourse 
with them, and arose first in Chaldea, Persia, and other neigh- 
boring countries, but not very long afterwards was spread 
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and boasted of among the Egyptians; who, owing to their 
fanatical and superstitious character, (Beucker, Tom- n. p. 
219.) went even farther still, and attributed to this familiarity 
with spirits a power of doing things, which were beyond hu- 
man ability. Men of this kind, who cultivated that science, 
and a very ancient example of whom is to be found in those 
Egyptian impostor*, who, imitating by their fraudulent con- 
trivances the miracles of Moses, endeavored to deceive the 
eyes and the minds of the unwary, were called hwipirtm or 
Saufutrar&io/ ; not only because they were distinguished for 
their wonderful power and learning, as Ciceeo, in his Ora- 
tor, calls Herodotus " wonderful" (mirabilem),* and as 
Athenaeus, Deipnos. in. 5,f terms him " most wonderful," 
(faupetfjArafw,) but because they performed miracles, or ra- 
ther false appearances of miracles, feigned either for the sake 
of gm», or for superstitious purposes, or in adaptation- to the 
opinions of the people, who were given up to weak supersti- 
tion. Among these was particularly famous that Apollonius 
Tyaaaeus, of whom the garrulous and trifling Philostra- 
tus, in his * Vit ApoU. Tyan/J has not blushed to say, that 
he raised the dead to life. After Apollonius, the next place 
in the school of wonderful (tatpwrfM) philosophers must be 
assigned, as Brucker himself shews, Tool ii. p. 337, to Plo* 
tinus, " since not only, (I use bis express words) was he al- 
together occupied in metaphysical speculations, but also 
boasted of theurgic powers. 19 Compare also p. 143 s. aad 
265 of the same Volume. Which circumstance is itself a 
proo£ that by <piX»<rtxp{* *ap£ vo% TLiftout is meant Magie, for 
the sake of acquiring which it appears that many philoso- 
phers travelled to the nations which were famous for the pro- 
fession of it, and on their return boasted that they were con> 
pletely instructed in it ; to prove which Brucker, Tom. in. 
p. 379, cites the testimony of Tatian, who, after he had said 



* [ Orator, ad Brutum ; Cicer. Opera, Vol. it p. 6821, Edit. Gronov. 
Lugd. Bat. 1692.— IV. ] 
t [ Vol. tf. p. 309. E*. fehweigb.— 7V. } 
tl it .Ifi, p. 996. Ed, Mbre& fttr. M0&— IV. J 
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" that he had gone over a great part of the earth, and had 
acted the philosopher (<f<xptfT8v<rag) 9 " adds, "that he had acquired 
innumerable secret arts and inventions." The case of De- 
mocritus, however, is the plainest of all. He was universal- 
ly charged by the ancients with magic ; and the same Pliny, 
who states that he went to learn the magian philosophy, class- 
es him among magical authors, H. N. xxiv. 17. xxx. 1. 
Though some learned men, particularly Brucker. Tom. I. 
p. 1184, do not agree with him in this representation, and 
Gbllhjs, xvii. 21, reproves him for ascribing to Democritus 
a number of intolerable absurdities ; yet others, for the most 
part, assent to Pliny's account, and are not so Teady to acquit 
Democritus of the charge of magic. At any rate, it may be 
perceived from what has been said, that this passage of Pliny 
cannot, with any propriety, be cited, for the purpose of prov- 
ing the Oriental philosophy ; since Pliny understood by * ma- 
gian philosophy,' though incorrectly, as . learned men think, 
magic and magical arts. 

And that the same thing is meant by ' Chaldaic philosophy' 
in Eunapius, the whole tenor of the narrative may shew to 
any one, even at the slightest investigation. I will give the 
reader a brief statement of the writer's subject, that he may 
the more easily judge of the great weight of this testimony, 
adduced in proof of the Oriental philosophy. To two old 
men, Eunapius tells us, who had come to the farm of Sosi- 
patra's parents, dressed like travellers, and having the ap- 
pearance of rustics, was entrusted, at her request, the care 
of a vineyard ; which, from that time, bore fhrit in far great- 
er abundance than ever, so that every one who saw it imme- 
diately suspected a miracle. Wherefore the old men, having 
been very handsomely attired, and sent for to a feast, when 
they saw Sosipatra, and were captivated with her beauty, 
entreated that she might be committed to their instruction 
for five years ; beseeching her father not to be anxious ei- 
ther about his farm, or his daughter ; but to expect that the 
former would yield very abundant fruits, and that the latter 
would pse above the condition of mortals. The father com- 
plied. When the five years had elapsed, the daughter re- 
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turned ; and her father not knowing her, from the size and 
beauty, of her body, worshipped her, thinking thai he saw a 
being altogether of another nature. When she had at length 
been recognized, she told every thing, from the greatest to 
the least, that had happened to her in the mean time ; and 
threw her father into such admiration and astonishment by 
this account, that he thought his daughter a goddess, and fall- 
ing down at the feet of the old men, begged that they wpuld 
tell him who they were. They hesitating, said with difficulty, 
after a while, that they belonged to the sect, called Chaldaic, 
and were initiated in its mysteries ; and this in an enigmatical 
manner, and with downcast faces. When the father had 
heard this, he begged them, in an imploring manner, that they 
would become the proprietors of the farm, and would more, 
fully instruct his daughter, who was consecrated to the 
Gods ; to which they signified their assent by signs, not ut- 
tering another word. In what follows, these old men are 
called genii ; and she is stated to have been Ssiatfp^vrj xod £v. 
Sowfiutfa, (agitated by a divine* power, and filled with inspira- 
tion,) and &*iorfya,and to have been every where present, and 
to have predicted future events, which were brought to pass. 
I do not know what others may think, after reading this ; 
but, for myself, I do not see even the shadow of a trace of 
a certain peculiar science, viz. the Oriental ; but am persuad- 
ed that all this relates to magic. And, in truth, I cannot 
cease to wonder, that so much stress has been laid upon 
this passage, whfch is evidently to be placed on the list of 
mere idle fables ; and ought never to have been cited by 
way of proof on .such an occasion as this. This is also the 
opinion of Walch, in his ' Dissertation on the Source of the 
Gnostic System in the Oriental philosophy,' which is added 
at the end of Part 11. of the Commentatt. of Michaelis, p. 
284 ; where he also adds, that not only is the credit of Eu- 
napius injured, by his relation of such absurdities, but his tes- 
timony is not of much weight, on account of the character of 
the age in which he lived. 

From what has been said, the point I designed to establish 
is clear ; viz. that the passages cited by Brucker from Pliny 
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from which, because he speaks of the philosophy of the 
Brachmans, the Odrysse, and the Gets, and also of the Chal- 
deans and Arabians, Brucker thinks it may be discovered, that 
both the name and reputation of the Oriental philosophy had 
spread among the Greeks. This only Lean see ; that what 
is said relates to the barbarian philosophy, to which the Greeks 
accommodated their own ; not to the Oriental, i. e. some pe- 
culiar system, different from the Greek and the barbarian. 

The testimonies, therefore, cited by Brucker, in proof of 
an Oriental philosophy, have not sufficient certainty, and are 
of no weight It is, indeed, evident from these, and cannot 
be denied, that some of the learned men of antiquity had 
heard of the remarkable knowledge of the Persians and Chal- 
deans ; and that some among them, ardently desirous of ac- 
quiring it, took journies to them, and were considerably be- 
nefited by their instructions. But the great point under dis- 
cussion, and against which I contend, can in no way be made 
to appear by these citations ; viz. first, that these nations, be- 
sides that philosophy which is commonly attributed to them, 
had a certain peculiar system, of a mystical and theological 
nature, different from the barbarian wisdom, so called, and 
termed Oriental ; secondly , that this is the source of the Gnos- 
tic philosophy ; and lastly, what is absolutely necessary to be 
shewn, if any passages of the N. Testament are to be illus- 
trated from the Gnostic philosophy, that this Gnostic philoso- 
phy took its rise from that Oriental philosophy as early as the 
time of Christ, and perhaps long before ; and, what I wish 
chiefly to be borne in mind, that it was approved of by the 
Jews in Palestine, and by the Greeks in Asia Minor, and also 
in Greece itself, at Corinth, and in other places ; and was ea- 
gerly received by so great a number of people, and so made 
use of to corrupt, and defile with various errors the pure 
' Christian doctrine, that the Apostles were put to the necessity 
of seriously admonishing Christians, not to suffer themselves 
to be deceived by it, and of rejecting and vehemently refut- 
ing, in their writings, its false, doctrines, which had already 
crept into the Apostolic dbctrine, and system of morals. I 
think, therefore, there will be none disposed to blame me, he- 

40 
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cause I have ventured to differ from the opinion of so many 
distinguished men ; and to doubt both as to the existence of 
the whole Oriental philosophy, and as to the position that 
from it the Gnostic system was derived. 

I shall now briefly sum up what has been said. In the 
first place, I cited the testimony of authors worthy of credit, 
who assign a somewhat later date to the Gnostic philosophy, 
than is commonly supposed, and clearly shew that it became 
generally known in the Second Century. In the next place 
I shewed, that Greek writers, and the Jewish authors Jose- 
phus and Philo, have not said a word about the Gnostics even 
in those places, where they could not properly have passed 
them by, or, at any rate, where they had a convenient oppor- 
tunity for mentioning them ; and that it can by no means be 
believed, that they Would have omitted a subject of so much 
importance* as it is commonly supposed this system had ob- 
tained, if it had indeed existed in their time. I then consi- 
dered some passages of Philo in particular, in which learned 
men have thought they discovered traces of the Gnostic phi- 
losophy, and defended them against this supposition ; shewing 
that they can be easily otherwise explained, and ought there- 
fore to be so. In the third place, 1 treated of the source of 
the Gnostic philosophy ; that philosophy, viz. which Mosheim 
first termed Oriental ; and shewed, not only that the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers were entirely unacquainted with this 
Oriental philosophy, and suppose the Gnostics to have drawn 
their doctrines from another source, but that in the passages 
of Pliny, and of other writers, from which learned men have 
attempted to prove, both that there was a certain Oriental phi- 
losophy, and that the Gnostic was derived from it, there is 
nothing of the kind ; but that they ought to be understood in 
some other sense, certainly not as referring to the Oriental 
philosophy. And thence I think it may with good reason be 
inferred, that that opinion is doubtful, not sufficiently esta- 
blished, or, to speak freely, is false, which maintains that the 
philosophy of the Gnostics was known, spread, and receiv- 
ed, through nearly all the world, in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, or rather during that of the Seventy Interpreters : 
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bat that there is much more probability, and therefore cer- 
tainty, in that which supposes the Gnostics to have been sub- 
sequent to the Apostolic age. And here I cannot refrain from 
adding the words of B nicker ; in which he appears to utter 
an opinion precisely in accordance with my own : though the 
praise is due to him in common with Mosheim, of having 
brought forward, and defended, the opposite sentiment In 
Tom. vi. Hist. Crit. Phil. p. 402, he thus expresses himself : 
" Although these testimonies which I have cited, to prove the 
existence of some theological and mystical system, flourishing 
every where among the Eastern nations at the first period of 
the Christian religion, are sufficient, if not fully to satisfy an 
inquisitive mind, at any rate to convince it that the position is 
probable ; yet it must be confessed, that, amidst so many 
traces of its existence, historical circumstances are very ob- 
scure ; and that as clear a light is not shed upon the history 
of this sect, or of the Oriental philosophy, as that which 
guides us in the history of the Grecian school of philosophy, 
or even of the heresies, which sprang up within the Christian 
church." Mark how doubtfully he speaks, and with what lit- 
tle confidence in his own opinion ! And in p. 403, he says ; 
" I confess also, that, although I have been engaged for al- 
most fifty years in investigating the history of ancient philoso- 
phy, I have not yet arrived at as certain and clear a know- 
ledge, as we have, for example, in regard to the Socratic, or 
even the Pythagorean sects ; and that great darkness hangs 
over this portion of the subject, &c." The same admission 
is made also by Mosheim, De Reb. Christ ante Constant. M. 
§. xxxi. p. 26 ; by Michaelis, in the Dissertation above re- 
ferred to, respecting the traces of the Gnostic philosophy in 
the time of the Seventy Interpreters, and of Philo ; and by 
Walch, in the work just cited. 

I would here make the general remark, however, that I 
cannot cease to wonder at this inconsistency of learned men, 
in their defence of the point under discussion ; and particu- 
larly of Mosheim and Brucker, who are every where so con- 
fused, that they do not know where to turn amidst the difficul- 
ties into which they have brought themselves, and frequently 
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run hither and thither into opposite assertions : and some- 
times it is impossible to know with any certainty what is 
their real opinion. Thus, for example, Mosheim, when he is 
endeavoring to illustrate, and prove the existence of the 
Oriental philosophy, attempts to benefit his cause by saying, 
that the doctrine of the Chaldeans and Persians respecting 
the origin of evil is so very ancient, that none can have any 
doubt in regard to it. This is true enough, and about that 
doctrine there is no question : but whether, besides it, there 
was another peculiar system among the Chaldeans and Per- 
sians, which was professed also by the Jews and Greeks in 
Palestine and Asia Minor, in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, and which was termed the Oriental philosophy ; 
and whether from this had arisen, even at that time, the 
Gnostic system ; this is the point, as to which I ask for histo- 
rical proof. — Moreover, when he finds it impossible to get 
clear of the difficulty presented by those passages of ancient 
ecclesiastical writers, in which it is expressly asserted, that 
the Gnostics arose subsequently to the times of the Apostles ; 
he admits, indeed, that the Gnostics were not, at this period, 
called by that name, but says, however, that their philosophy, 
which was termed yvoto?, was then in existence. This ia no- 
thing more than strengthening one conjecture by another. 
And besides, he himself thinks that he has proved, in many 
places, "that in the time of Christ, and before that period, 
there were philosophers, who were called Gnostics by others, 
or aspired to that title themselves/' See Instit. H. E. maj» p. 
360 s., and other places already cited. How do these things 
agree one with the other? But conjectures, and predeter- 
mined opinions, never are consistent with themselves.— Fur- 
ther, in his Commentary on the two Epistles to Timothy, 
p. 597, he divides the Gnostics into two separate classes ; 
saying that some of these heretics were united with the 
Christians, wliile others had no communion with them. 
There is no warrant, however, for such a distinction, but Mos- 
heim's own imagination ; nor can it be established by any 
historical proof. — At length he creeps out, either by saying, 
that every thing is false and uncertain, which the ancient ec- 
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shall, therefore, bring forward these places, and 1 endeavor 
to shew, that they can be explained in some other more suita- 
ble, and perhaps more probable way : not, indeed, with the 
intention of proposing a new meaning and scope for all the 
passages under discussion ; but in order to render more pro- 
bable, by an exhibition of the 'very words and subject- 
matter, and using, as it were, the authority of the inspired 
writers themselves, that explanation which I think most 
agreeable to the best interpreters ; and to establish and illus- 
trate it by arguments either new, or at any rate supplied with 
new force ; and thus to endeavor to put the interpretation 
in a clearer light. I shall not, however, cite and examine 
every single place, in which some learned writers, blinded by 
attachment to their own preconceived opinion, and particu- 
larly Hammond, have thought they discovered something of 
the kind. In this case I should have no cad to my labor ; 
for they bring forward sueh a multitude of passages, that 
there is scarcely a page, in which they do not seek, and of 
course find, traces of the Gnostics : for an eager anxiety to 
maintain a new opinion never is in quest of any thing, which it 
does not with ease discover. A course which some distin- 
guished men, who, in other respects, have gone to the great- 
est lengths in their anxiety to hunt after traces of the Gnos- 
tics, and particularly Mosheim, Institute H. E. maj. p. 316, 
have exceedingly blamed in Hammond ; not hesitating to 
cAfess, that he has transgressed all proper bounds. Nor 
shall I say any thing about places in the Old Testament ; 
either in the Hebrew text itself, where Vitrihga thinks he 
sees something in reference to the present subject, in his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, Vol u. p. 683 ; or in the Septuagint ver- 
sion, where Michaelis, in his learned dissertation above re- 
ferred to, has maintained that there are traces of the Gnos- 
tics. From this labor I may be excused ; since, so far as the 
dissertation just mentioned is concerned, Ernesti has al- 
ready performed it in the N. th, BibL T. vni. p. 721 s., where 
he has brought forward some arguments in support of my 
opinion, few in number, indeed, but, as is usual with him, ex- 
ceedingly weighty. I shall only observe this much, that it 
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may perhaps seem wonderful, thai such a degree of proba- 
bility should be attached to two or three passages, and thosS, 
too, ambiguous in their character, in a version of such a sije. 
I shall only, therefore, cite the principal places of the New 
Testament, which have been adduced, in order to prove 
traces of the Gnostics in the New Testament, by those who 
profess to take a middle path on this subject. As this middle 
path, however, is not defined by any certain limits, the same 
thing has happened to them, as to all who give out that they 
take a moderate course on any subject ; viz. that they fluc- 
tuate, and step aside from their path ; and think that they 
have discovered the inspired writers to be, in some places, 
opposing certain opinions, of which, in those passages, not a 
trace exists. Of this kind are chiefly those places, in which 
the name of a certain philosophy, and also yv&fts itself oc- 
cur ; viz. Coloss. u. 8 s. and i. Tim. vi. 20. It is thought, in- 
deed, that these entire epistles, as also the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, have reference to this subject ; but that these 
places are particularly dear on the point : I shall consider 
these, therefore, first of all ; and afterwards attend to the 
other passages, from the writings of St. John and St Peter. 

I begin with the Epistle to the Colossians ; in which some 
learned writers are particularly struck with the Apostle's ar- 
gumefit in opposition to a certain philosophy, which they 
think is none other than the Gnostic ; and this they have en- 
deavored to prove in a very ingenious manner. There is 
very great difficulty in the word pXotfo^ia itself; respecting 
the signification of which, in this place, there is much differ- 
ence of sentiment among the learned, whose opinions I need 
not here mention. Let it suffice to name one, whom I have 
recently read, viz. Clemens Alexandrinus, whom most others 
follow ; who understands <p«X*rwp»a of the Greek philosophy, 
and particularly the Epicurean and Stoic, and adds to the 
words of the Apostle these which follow : <ri?s KvaifoCtK r^v 
rffovowcv, Strom. L. i. p. 295 s. and L. vi. p. 645 ; where he 
says, that the Apostle's meaning is, that he who has aspired 
to a more exalted knowledge, i. e. has learnt the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ, should no more resort to the Greek pbiloso- 
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phy ; and that he calls this r£ 4*x$* rw x6*|*w, the elements 
of the world, since it teaches, after a certain manner, the first 
beginnings, and is, as it were, the instruction which precedes 
truth. But it is a very ancient meaning of qxtatfo^ia with the 
Greeks, to denote all science, and particularly eloquence ; in 
which sense the word is frequent with Isocrates, as in the 
beginning of the Panegyric,* and of Evagoras ;t though the 
word was subsequently applied to human life, so that pXrfe- 
<pia was the same as wisdom, of which signification abundant 
examples and proofs are to be found in ancient works, parti- 
cularly those of the Greeks. Comp. Ernesti, opusculaOra- 
toria, p. 200. But the Jews, when they began to speak and 
to write in Greek on their various subjects, had no better or 
more suitable word than <j»Xo<ro<p*a, wherewith to express the 
system of revealed religion, which we term Theology ; and 
accordingly called it by that title. For at that time the word 
toXo/fa was not in use, unless the heathen writers happened 
to be discoursing of their opinions in regard to the gods, and 
their generation, which they usually called SfoXoyia ; but to 
apply the term to the knowledge of sacred things, was not 
warranted by the usage of those times. The Jews, therefore, 
having no word in the Greek language to express the doc- 
trine of divine things, employed the word ?iXo<ropfc for this 
purpose, as appears plainly from the writings of Philo and 
Josephus ; various places from whom have been cited by the 
learned, particularly Krebs, in his ' Observatt in N. T. e 
Joseph., 9 at this place, p. 336, and Wolfius in loc. Parti- 
cularly clear is that passage of Josephus, Ant. Jud. xvur. 3. 
1., where he calls the ceremonial law (piXotfo^k vopoo ; and that 
also of Philo, ' Quod om. prob. lib.' p. 878, Ed. Franc. 1691, 
where he applies the term ^iXotfoqrfa to the whole sacred doc- 
trine of the Essenes ; and, in what goes before, uses this 
same word in the sense of the laws of their cour&ry, which 
the human mind cannot understand without divine inspiration 
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(larpiug vo/uu>i£, o\>$ ctfi^avov av^wtfiviiv &rivo>j<fai 4^ U X^ V * VSu ^^a^* 
;pfc hSiov). And this was the only philosophy with which 
the Jews were acquainted, viz. that science which related to 
the sacred writings, and to their right interpretation : this 
-was their philosophy, and was taught in their schools. Those 
who had not learnt it, were called aypa^Acwoi, Acts, iv. 13 ; 
and the science itself was termed y^f^wa, John, vn. 15. 
Now, from this usage of speech of the Jews, it may be seen 
what the Apostle means by 9iXo<r*p»a in the passage referred 
to ; viz. as has been remarked by some learned writers, the 
Jewish theology, which, in those times, had assumed almost 
entirely the form of philosophy : and as the Jews supposed 
the knowledge of the laws to be the perfection of wisdom 
(<fo<pia) 9 as is shewn by Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xx, c. 10. 
§, 2, Ed. Oxon. 1720, ifawug (fo<piav fAcyru^oftri *o~s <rA vopqu* <ra$2f 
fo g/^ /iifo < they allow those alone to be considered as wise, 
who have acquired a thorough knowledge of the laws ; ' 
therefore, in the passage under discussion, may be understood 
principally the knowledge of the Mosaic law, not only that 
possessed by the Jewish teachers, but also that of some 
Christians themselves, who, while they professed faith in 
Christ, inculcated the necessity of obedience to the ritual 
law, and particularly to circumcision, as being an eternal co- 
venant between God and men. This, then, is that deceitful 
and vain philosophy, (for <pjXo<fo<pia xoj xH <*«**■*), as Grotius, 
and others after him have observed, is a hendiadis for (piXotft- 
q>ia xai *»«} xai eka^XiJ,) against whose deception the Apostle 
wishes Christians to be on their guard. How common, at 
that, time, was this sense of the word a)*****?*** is evident from 
the fad, that it was adopted also by the ancient ecclesiastical 
instructor and Christian writers. For it is very common 
with them, to call the doctrine delivered by Jesus Christ aX?j- 
dr$ qu\ofotia>> the true philosophy, which certainly is not any 
Gnostic or Oriental philosophy ; as in Clemens Alex., Stro- 
mat. L. i. p. 314, find Socrates, H. E. L. iv. c, 27 ; and al- 
«#> hnyyshAr.Ji ^XoC^fa, the evangelical philosophy, to in Tse* 
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odorkt, de Cur. Grsec. Affect. L. xu ;* and Christians them- 
selves ^Xotffyoi fw e«o&, philosophers of God, as in Clbmeks, 
Strom. L. vi. p. 642. Who these q»X(fro<poi are, he himself 
explains ; viz. oi <f<xpiag ipwvrts, «% <«tvrwv fcjfMBupyou xcti diScufxa- 
Xou, rwrtftfri yvwtffws tod uiou coff Oeou, « those who are lovers of 
wisdom, which is the creator and teacher of all things, that 
ib, of the knowledge of the Son of God.V Jonsius, «de 
Scriptor. Hist. Phil./ L. in. p. 16, and Wolf i us, in loc. have 
cited a number of passages. From these it may be perceiv- 
ed, that this sense of ^iXotfo?/ a is not entirely new, but was in 
me as early as the time of the Apostles, and was subsequent- 
ly very common in the Christian church. 

This interpretation, moreover, of the word pXtftyM, as it 
is clearly proved by the usage of speech of those times, is al- 
so required, and rendered absolutely necessary, by the whole 
connexion of the discourse, the design of the Apostle, and the 
character of that period. I shall now attend to this some- 
what more minutely, that it may the more plainly appear, that 
the Apostle is speaking of nothing else than the ceremonial 
law, and that his words cannot possibly be referred to the 
Gnostic, or to any other philosophy. And, in the first place, 
it is evident, that the first part of this Epistle is employed in 
unfolding, on the one hand, that divine favor which has been 
conferred upon all men.in common by the redemption of Je- 
sus Christ, and, on the other, that, in particular, which has been 
displayed to the Gentiles ; and that this exhibition is made, 
partly with the view of exciting their minds to admiration of 
the divine benevolence, and partly to confirm their opposition 
to that doctrine, which defended the Mosaic law, and requir- 
ed from Christians the continuance of circumcision, and other 
ritual observances. This is the scope of the First and Se- 
cond Chapters ; which I shall now consider in detail. The 
Apostle first mentions the greatness of the faith of the Colos- 
sians, and their constancy in the same (Ch. i. 3 s. cbcf&fcvr* nit 
*fav fyi£v,), to which they had been led through the mercy of 
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God ; and exhorts them not only to persevere in it, but abb 
to increase daily more and more. He then begins, from verse 
12, to extol the divine goodness and wisdom, and particularly 
that of our Lord Jesus Christ ; which is conspicuous not on- 
ly in his redemption of the human race, but also in his call- 
ing and bringing the Gentiles to a share in the blessings ob- 
tained by Christ, and in his abolition of the ritual law ; which 
was odious to them, now that they were engrafted into the 
true church, and, with those whp had been converted from 
Judaism to Christianity, belonged as one body to Christ, the 
head. This union of the two divisions of Jews and Gentiles, 
which, in verse 30, he had termed the reconciliation of those 
things which are in heaven, and these which are in earth, (as 
Ernesti first proved very clearly, in a particular essay pn the 
subject,) he declares, in verse 26, to be a mystery, a thing un- 
known before, (for this is the meaning of fu*4p< ov ») which had 
been hidden from all time, d*ua xpuftfiivov cUro rwv a&vuv koj d*& 
r&v ysvswv, and was also by the Jews themselves, not designed- 
ly on the part of God, for it was revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment, but through their own fault, either not at all, or imper- 
fectly understood ; but which was now made known to them, 
and to others, to whom it pleased God to reveal it, that it 
might be seen, rig h <Xoffcof rifc &£*)£ rou fHtfijpiou rofcou iv «% &- 
**v, i. e. how wonderful was the divine goodness toward the 
Gentiles, clearly manifested in that secret design of bringing 
the Gentiles to a share in the benefits, obtained by Christ ; 
and this is Christ in you, 8g ki Xp*dg |v fytfv, i. e. it is evident 
that this is the divine intention, to make the Gentiles as Well 
as the Jews partakers of eternal salvation, from the circum- 
stance that the doctrine of Christ is preached to you, and the 
hope of salvation, 4 *X**c «% &£**, which before was granted 
to the Jews alone, is'announced, without circumcision, to you, 
no less than to them. But those who had come over from Ju- 
daism to Christianity, were now quite indignant at the Gen- 
tile Christians, whom they found to be, in this way, made 
equal with themselves ; and were also hostile to St Paul him- 
self, Ch. n. 1 : partly because he taught that the Jews and 
the Gentiles were on the same footing, and portly hQcsujfe fes 
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shewed the ceremonial law to be abolished, which, and parti- 
cularly circumcision, they required to be continued in the 
Christian religion. This opinion, carrying with it much plau- 
sibility, so harassed the minds of Christians, that the Apostles 
were obliged to meet together, and with united strength to 
set themselves in opposition to this prevailing error of the 
Jews ; and fortify the minds of Christians against this opinion 
in favor of the Jewish law. St. Paul, therefore, aroused by 
the great necessity of the case, and by the extreme danger of 
the Colossians, seriously admonishes them, verse 4, not to per- 
mit themselves to be deceived by these specious representa- 
tions (fl-iSavoXoyia), or to be led away from the firmness and 
constancy of their faith ; which admonition the Apostle re* 
peats, and sets forth more fully, from verse 8 ; as is manifest 
from the following verses, where he shews the excellence of 
the gospel doctrine above the Jewish law, and the obligation 
to follow and embrace the former, and abandon the latter, by 
three arguments. The first is this, that the Author of the 
gospel is the true God (verse 9, w-i i* ocur^ xwnusl *5* to «rX<jpa*- 
I** t% &oVijtos tfwfwtmws, i. e. in him is truly divinity itselQ, 
who knew very well the will of the Father in regard to this 
law, and is therefore a most perfect instructor, and infinitely 
to be preferred to the Jewish and all other teachers, who re- 
commend the observance of the ceremonial law. The se- 
cond is, that those good things, greater than all others, which 
the ritual law had only faintly shadowed forth, and prefigured 
by itaere images, he had actually produced by his redemption, 
and conferred through a spiritual circumcision, made in bap* 
tism, and sealed in justification, veise lis. The last is, that, 
by his death on the cross, he had also destroyed, transfixed, as 
it were, with nails, torn in pieces, and altogether abrogated, 
the ritual law, verse 14 s. *faXs4as ri mV fy*wv X £l g°r?*V» ** 
ifypatt* (i. e, having ritual precepts,) 6 ?v wrswaww fyuv, (L e. 
whidi law produced such a Reparation between Jews and 
Gentiles, and prevented them from uniting together in peace 
and fellowship) xa/ «Vro ijpw «, x.r.X. Now, therefore, the 
Apostle proceeds, in verse 16, to shew, that, for these reasons, 
Christians cannot be compelled to observe those rites ; and. 
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accordingly, that the Jews, and the defenders of the ceremo- 
nial law, have no reason for being inimical to the Gentiles, or 
for blaming the Christians (xpiww for xowaxpivfrw), because 
they observe no difference in meats and drinks, in festivals 
and sabbaths, and altogether neglect the Jewish law. That 
they who still retained this law, carry with them a great ap- 
pearance of modesty, and affect peculiar piety and obedience 
to the divine precepts (Spijtfxtia «-5v dyyikw) ; but that they 
are vainly puffed up with human wisdom, and abandon the 
true instruction which Christ requires. At length the Apos- 
tle draws from all this, in verse 20 s, the following inference : 
If, therefore, ye have been made free from the ceremonial 
law, through the death of Christ, of which ye have been 
made partakers in baptism, so that ye are reckoned, as it were, 
dead with him, why do you still submit yourselves to its or- 
dinances, as if you were in that former condition ? Why do 
you pay any attention to those who say, Do not eat this or that 
food ! Which meats (the words a tei <avra e?s qftopav ttj cUro- 
-Xfifci are parenthetical) add nothing to real piety, but yield 
to corruption in their very use ! Which, indeed, is nothing 
more than a human system, not enjoined upon us of the pre- 
sent day, xarol ca hirtO^uvra xai SiSoutxttKlag twv dlvtfp6ccjv, after the 
commandments and traditions of men ; though it has a certain 
appearance of wisdom, affecting great piety, modesty, and 
severity to the body, which, in this way, is deprived of that 
attention which it requires, and naturally seeks. 

In such a course of argument as this, what room is there 
for the absurdities of the Gnostics, or the trifles of the Essenes 
about the adoration of angels ? Who does notat once perceive, 
that a controversy of such a nature, instituted against this class 
of men, is entirely foreign from the purpose in the explana- 
tion of an argument like that before us ; or, at any rate, would 
not have deserved to be so long dwelt upon by the Apostle ? 
The former subject, on the contrary, was highly important 
and proper, and moreover absolutely necessary to be exhibit- 
ed in the clearest manner ; since not only a great proportion of 
the Christians were infected with that Jewish opinion, respect- 
ing the necessity of still adhering to the ceremonial law, but 
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also St. Peter himself was striving, at least in secret, throqgh 
a too great fear of offending the friends of the ceremonial hw 9 
to recommend it by his own example in abstaining from meats 
forbidden in it, and appeared to approve of it, Gal n. lis.; 
and on this account caused great confusion among the Chris- 
tians, when they saw the course he took ; and not merely led 
those who were of Jewish origin, and Barnabas himself abo, 
to imagine that it was necessary to keep the law, but abo 
those who had been converted from among the Greeks. And 
accordingly, in many other places also, and in whole chapters, 
as Rom. xiv, the Apostle seriously admonishes Christians 
in regard to this matter. Nor did the trifles of the Gnostics 
recommend themselves by any great plausibility of language, 
so that the Apostle could not be afraid of the Colossians 
being deceived by it, as we shall see hereafter. Not so, 
however, with that Jewish opinion: first, because the 
ceremonial law had been once given by God himself; next, 
because the Jews had been accustomed from childhood 
to reverence Moses, and their eyes had become used to 
the pomp of the sacrifices, and of the High-Priest, and of 
the whole priesthood, to which they found nothing to com- 
pare, for external grandeur, either in Christ himself) or any 
where among the Christians, or in the teachers, or in the re- 
ligious worship ; every thing, on the contrary, being mean, 
humble, and simple in its character, and all pomp and out- 
ward show being removed. My interpretation, therefore, 
seems to be confirmed by the testimony of facts. 

There are some things, however, in this portion of Scrip- 
ture, which must be more accurately explained, and which I 
have found to be urged very strongly by those, whose opinion 
differs from my own ; and a reason must be given for certain 
words qnd interpretations, which I have given above. If, in do- 
ing this, I shall be thought by the learned to have, here and there, 
exceeded proper bounds, and to have dwelt too much upon 
the illustration of refined terms, and phrases, which have been 
already treated of by men eminent in this department of lite- 
rature ; they must ascril^e this to my desire to benefit young 
persons, who are engaged in studies of this nature. And, in 
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the first place, the reason why the supporters of the opposite 
opinion think that 9iXo<r<xpia, ch. u. 8, cannot mean the Jewish 
law, is this ; that the Apostle adds, xoj xsvfc eUravtjs, xara «t}v 
*a£aoWfv rwv dv&p&ruv, xcwa ra eotypia rou xottykou, xaf od xara 
XjmTcov (and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ). This, they think, 
cannot apply to the law, which was enacted by God ; but is 
peculiarly suitable to the Gnostic, or Oriental philosophy. As 
I think differently, I shall now proceed to inquire, whether, 
by a correct interpretation, these words may not be made 
perfectly applicable to the subject to which I have referred 
them. 

> It must be chiefly borne in mind, that the Apostle is speak- 
ing, in this place, not of the law in general, or the Jewish 
Theology, which was nothing but the knowledge of the law, 
and particularly the ceremonial, as we have already seen; 
but of the law, as it then was : viz. deformed with the in- 
ventions and absurdities of the Jews ; and which, though it 
had been annulled by the death of Christ, was required to be 
still observed among Christians themselves. Very correctly, 
therefore, this Theology may be termed qwXotfwpia xsvH, vain 
philosophy, for the reasons just stated ; which are express- 
ed also in the words that follow, xa«-A njv *afa8«ftv f x. «•. X., 
after the tradition of men, &c. With the same propriety may 
it be farther called ^iXotfo^ia «% aVavro, i. e. aVcw^), deceit- 
ful ; for any one might easily be deceived by it, as it com- 
mended the law, which was given by God himself, and which, 
as I have already observed, the Jews had been accustomed 
to admire from thfeur childhood, on account of its outward 
splendor* Now this doctrine, inculcating and commending 
the Jewish law, he calls qxXotftxpia xara c^tKa^adWiv <r«v d^fytouv, 
i. e. a human system.* The word *apaoWiff is exactly 



* I have thus rendered the Words mt« t$» ?r«p«yWir w chd/*'**?, 
in conformity with an elegant use of the preposition »a?<t» which is em- 
ployed by the Greeks in place of the substantive verb, or of the adjec- 
tive or substantive in the Genitive case. TJhu»» in the inscription of St. 
Matthew's gospel, *rh k*t& MctT&aio* 'Ev&yyfotir, .the gospel of Mat- 
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suitable to the Jewish theology, which was peculiarly distin- 
guished by this name ; as is evident from several places in 
the New Testament. See Matt. xv. 2. 3. 6. Mark, vu. 3. 
5. 8. Gal. i. 14. For it signifies any system of instruction 
whatever ; particularly, that fthich relates to external wor- 
ship, in which sense, undoubtedly, it occurs in i. Cor. xi. % 
where Luther has well rendered it, « die Weise/ (the ordi- 
nances). But the ritual law is called tfajooWis *wv eUdfw*u», a 
human system, either because it was enlarged, or rather de- 
filed, with innumerable inventions of men, which were more 
scrupulously observed than even the commandments of God 
ljimself; (which is the opinion of Devling, in his 'Difcs.de 
Chirographi et Principum legalium abolitione,' contained in 
Obs. S. Tom. iv. p. 582,) or because, now that Christ had 
died, the observance of it was still enforced, which certainly 
was nothing more than the system of men ; or, finally, be- 
cause it was imperfect, and was of no avail for the attainment 
of inward holiness, and eternal salvation ; so that it is called 
human in the same sense in which the whole law is termed 
tfotfg, and also the ritual law itself, in Heb. vu. 16. ix. 10, in 
order to express its imperfection ; as is well known. Neither 
of these opinions is contradicted by facts, or the usage of 
speech. The Apostle then adds, xar& ra <rr«r^ri* nS xfap*v ; 
(after the rudiments of the world,) in the explanation of which 
words, ancient and later commentators are very much divided 
in opinion. Chrysostom and Theophylact understand them to 
mean the stars. Though I shall not deny, that the terra <**•*- 
ysTa was formerly applied to the stars, and that these are un- 



thew, or, which is Matthew's, or written by Matthew ; as also in Jose- 
phus, •! rie **t«£ Hsu ™i to* Tpa'fuc cLT*-yp*±*rn(, meaning clearly: 
those who wrote the history of the actions of Pompey. 8o h *mL 
Trivvn /jc*j0*<7r», is the same as what is sometimes called 6 U or fat 
TriVftac fiK*S9oijfii, or simply ftKttcrutH twc virr%m. So also h *ar 
Uxoyfa irpi&trtt, the free kindness ; and the Greeks frequently use the 
expression, oJ «*t' kxoynf d»/)if, chosen men. In Acts* ivh.28, «hc 
.T»r **y u/uat «ir0«f»V, some of your own poets. According to this 
elegant Greek usage jkf «*«■<* in this passage must be explained ; In 
stead of which ^t<*/ is sometimes us.etf 
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doubtedly referred to in n. Pet. in. 10. 12, where the Apostle 
had reference, without question, to d?d# nttpio, which was 
imitated also by the ancient ecclesiastical writers 5 yet the 
context forbids us to understand the word in this sense, in the 
passage before us. We must look, therefore, for some other 
signification. The word fro^sTa properly means, Utters, and 
is used in this sense by the ancient grammarians : but further 
signifies, the first principles of any subject, which are taught 
young pupils ; according to the phraseology of the Hebrews, 
who call the ground- work of a thing nnPto. Whence, also, 
the Jewish teachers call the elementary parts of philosophy, 
and the first principles of a subject, by the names 110? and ip. 
derived from to\ Hence, however, the term rA trMxsTa came 
to be applied to religion, and signifies its very beginnings, the 
first instruction in Christian doctrine ; as in fleb. v. 12, where, 
by an allowable pleonasm, (See Horat. Sat L. 1. Sat. 1. 1. 26, 
where the phrase 'elementa prima 1 is used,) is added, 
«% <7X?i£> which, according to the Hebrew mode of speaking, 
is for «p&ra ; and this latter word is applied to the first prin- 
ciples of religion, in 1. Cor. xv. 3.* In the same way the 
word <f<ror%s(j was applied to religion, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing, both the manner of outward life, and the inward 
feelings of the heart ; this mode of speaking being derived not 
merely from the Hebrew usage, in the word £n, hut from 
the practice of the Greek writers, who use in the same sense 
the word jSaivw. Thus, in Gal. vi. 16 ; 0V01 «-# xavow rouVp 
tfroix^tfoutfiv ; in the explanation of which words commentators 
have been very much embarrassed. Every thing is plain, 
however, if this sense of (frw^foj only be borne in mind. The 
meaning is this ; whosoever, in their faith and life, follow this 
rule (viz. that which the Apostle had given in verse 15, lv 
XpitfrtJ) 'Iiqo'ou ours Arspiro^ n, x. r. X.) ; or, who so believe and 
act, as if they thought that nothing is of any avail in the 
Christian religion but xann) xrfrf;, a new creature, shall be 
saved. In the same sense this word (froi^w occurs in Phil* 



# [ T\*t*?»Kt yd{ vffit *r irp4rois, k. t. fe — TV. "J 
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hi. 16> where I should apply it principally to the mind ; since 
Wow* is added, which I understand as referring to a prudent 
manner of life; and the meaning is this: that rule which we 
have thus far followed, we ought to maintain in our way of 
t hi nfri pg and of living; for the infinitives tfr«)piV and tyf** 
are governed by ^understood, according to an elegant usage 
of the Greek writers, of which Krebs has cited some ex- 
amples, in his Comment, ad Deer. Horn* pro. Jud. p. 428. 
Now from all this it may be seen, that, in the passage before 
us, r£ tfrmx'"* * s to ^ understood as referring to religion, and, 
indeed, to that divine instruction which the Jews had, when 
they were only, as it were, novices and infants. But they 
were such, the Apostle tells us in Gal iv. 3, so long as they 
were bound under the irksome and severe discipline of the 
ceremonial law; which law, the Apostle says, Ch. m. 24, 
was a schoolmaster until Christ, or until tht death of Christ, 
whereby we are delivered from it. Therefore by v«t tf*w- 
yfaL tou xfafAov, tVe. cotfeov, in Hebrew, nm oSty *-no% is to be 
understood the ceremonial law itself; to which, as it was im- 
perfect, is therefore opposed the perfect doctrine of Christ, 
<p t \o<j<xpi* xara. Xptfrov. This is very plainly shewn by verse 
20 ; d*&fasf6 (fuv rw XpidVw euro rwv tfroixtiw rod xitfpou, where 
the reference is evidently to the laws of Moses, from the ob- 
servance of which we have been freed. And no less clearly 
is this meaning established by GaL iv. 3 ; where the Apostle 
says, ^H*%! ^rs ?(*€v v^rioi, fob rA 4ru%t7a rou xotfjAou %iu* &. 
faXupfoi; which tovxpT* are, in verse 9, called da^ xaJ 
tfrugpi, in comparison to the good things of the New Testa- 
ment ; those froix?"* having no power to procure salvation. 
And finally, my interpretation is exceedingly strengthened by 
the circumstance, that these imger* are called froqc&a cow 
xfcf*ou. For it is the usage of the sacred writings, to call by 
this name the Jewish law of the Old Testament, in compari- 
son to the Gospel, which was the doctrine concerning /*<**- 
Xsfc cwv ou^avwv, the kingdom of heaven, or of God, to which 
is opposed h xoVpo* ; as is very plainly shewn by the words J; 
£wv«s iv xtew* m verse 20; i. e. as if ye were stiH in that 
former condition of the Old Testament.— The sense of the 
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The same observation may be made in regard to what fal- 
lows ; for every thing relates to the ceremonial law, and its 
abolition, concerning which the Apostle speaks so plainly in 
verse 14, that this passage is exactly in point. But before I 
say any thing of this verse, a few observations must be made 
in regard to verse 9 ; which I should have omitted had I not 
observed, that learned men lay much stress upon the word 
«X4fWjULa in particular, and give it I know not how mdny dif- 
ferent applications. For some think that they have drawn 
from this word a very weighty proof, that the Apostle is, in 
this passage, opposing the Gnostics, and particularly their 
Aeons ; which they usually distinguished by this name. 
Others, however, think that the reference is to the Oriental 
philosophy, or to the Essenes ; and suppose that this way of 
speaking is taken from the temple, of which God himself 
was the «rXfywf*a ; and that the Apostle argues thus : " Christ 
is the head of the whole church, and greater than all the an- 
gels ; we must not think of any other mediator, therefore, 
in our approaches to God (as the Essenes did, thinking that 
we must have an angel as a mediator with God), since we 
are ourselves the temple of God." I certainly never saw 
an interpretation more far fetched than this ; and cannot sup- 
press my astonishment, that men in other respects very 
learned, and skilful in the Hebrew tongue, should have 
brought forward such an idea : it being as plain as possible, 
that the Apostle, in the use of the word cXfyupo, imitates the 
phraseology of the Hebrews, who, as Schoettgen, Hor, Heb. 
and after hinWoLFius, in loc. have observed, use the word 
kSp to express the whole of a thing, or all that belongs to it 
Thus in Psalm xxiv. 1, nw^ y^jn nin;S ; L . 12. and i. Cor. 
x. 26/ *XfywfM* «% y%. According to this usage, v\r t pufUL tffc 
&8oVi)C(* means the whole of divinity ; or the divinity itself, 
with all its attributes, as in Eph. in. 19. «uv to *X4^upa tov Bs- 
off, the sum total of those divine blessings, which are confer- 
red upon the faithful. This latter passage throws light upon 
the words which follow : xai i<tfs to &* w (for 8? cforou) wXtj- 
f wfifroi ; i. e. by whom, or, by whose kindness, also, you have 
been enriched with the gifts of divine grace : which gifts the 
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which we also were oppressed, in reference to the irksomeoess 
of the Levitical worship. This worship, however, Christ is 
now said to have entirely annulled, and to have taken away 
the force of the law which enjoined its observance, (rptfuXu- 
€04 duTo ru tfroupy) qnd to have deprived of their dignity and 
authority all those, who thus strongly uiged the necessity of 
adherence to it, (for I understand dfx^f *** &&**'"*£ to mean, 
not the devil, as Grotius thinks, but, according to Deylrng'a 
view, the Jews, who, in 1. Cor. u. 6, are called opxwm? cw 
aiCnoe rofcw ; and also all, who, either by their authority or re- 
commendation, were able to compel others to the observance 
of that law,) and to have exposed them to signal scorn (&y- 
panrtv iv ««££i)tf'9) in a public manner, that all nqght perceive* 
that this law was no more of any force ; and, as it were, to 
have triumphed over them. And it is plain that the Apostle 
had reference to the same thing in verse 16, and 17 ; since 
he draws an inference from what he had said, and makes an 
excellent comparison between the <fx*a r£v fuXXfrn*, and the 
tfojfta rou XpioVou. For <fri£ means, a faint shadowing forth, a 
type, or symbolical representation ; tf&po, therefore, signifies 
the thing or blessing itself; whence we obtain a sense not 
only very elegant, but perfectly suitable to the subject, audio 
the whole context ; viz. " in things *of this kind, or t in the 
whole ceremonial law, there were only to be found images of 
benefits to come ; but in Christ, i. e. in the New Testament, 
were the benefits themselves. The Apostle makes use of the 
same comparison, with a slight difference, in Heb. x. 1 ; and 
also Josephds, de Bell. Jud. Lib. u. c. 2. §. 5. Ed. Oxon. 
1720. 

In verses 18, and 19, he describes more minutely those who 
held the Christians in contempt, because they laid aside the 
Jewish law ; in order to put the Colossians the more upon 
their guard against them. These same verses, however, have 
led some learned writers to suppose that the Gnostics, or the 
Essenes, who they think may, in a certain sense, be termed 
Gnostics, are here intended ; principally, because in this, and 
other places, the Apostle opposes the worship of angels, ia 
which they suppose that he referred to both those classes of 
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men, who maintained that angels ought to be devoutly wor- 
shipped, as intercessors with God* We must inquire, there- 
fore, whether we are obliged to understand men of this kind 
in the present passage ; or whether we can find another in- 
te^retation, agreeable to the usage of speech, and to the con* 
text itself. I shall first, however, make a few observations in 
regard to the opinion, that the Essenes paid religious worship 
and honor to the angels ; after which I shall consider the pas- 
sage before us. 

With respect, then, to this opinion, which is maintained by 
some very teamed commentators, and, among these, Grotius, 
Rices and after him Michaelis, in his Comm. in loc., it seems 
to be very doubtful, and without foundation in history. For 
there is not sufficient certainty in the testimonies which have 
been adduced, to lead us to the inference that angels were 
worshipped by the Essenes. One proof adduced from Joss* 
phus, de Bell. Jud. Lib. 11. c. 8. §7. Ed. Oxon. 1720, (for 
that which is cited from Philo by Price, ought not to have 
been mentioned) has some plausibility. It is as follows : 
fywuwgi ■ouplfctf&K XiHtoiog, xai (twnrftfen ojaoiws roL rt «% ai^sojg 
a&rw* 6f€XJa, xm r& rw dyyihw Svojiaca. " They swear, that 
they will abstain from robbery, and will keep with equal re* 
verenoe the books of their sect, and the names of the an- 
gels." This testimony, however, is not sufficiently certain ; 
and there are two objections, moreover, which may be made 
to it In the first place, this passage of Josephus is very ob- 
scure ; for whftt is the meaning of " keeping the names of 
the angels V Does it signify, honoring the angels with 
divine worship ? Let the learned decide ! But, further, 
this passage has undoubtedly been corrupted, as has been 
shewn by Havbrcamp, the very learned editor of Jose- 
phus ; who thinks that Tor &yy4*jw should be read fyvei&v ; 
so that the Essenes are stated to have bound themselves by 
an oath, not to betray to the uninitiated the rites, and names 
of the methods, whereby they were wont to be cleansed 
and purified. Josephus had made mention of tyvela in this 
tiense, in the fifth section of this same chapter. And, indeed, 
if by tfuw^fj^tfv ca ovojwwot fwv ttyy^Xwv, he had meant the 
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worship of angels, although the usage of speech by no means 
allows of such an interpretation of his words, Josephus cer- 
tainly would have explained this point more fully afterwards, 
where he sets forth more minutely the religion and customs 
of the Essenes. Nor ^oes this idea agree with the character 
of those times ; since it is well known that the Jews, after 
the Babylonish captivity, altogether abstained from idolatry, 
which the worship of angels, if there was any* must certainly 
be accounted. The opinion itself, therefore, in respect to the 
worship offered to angels by the Essenes, which the Apostle 
is thought to have been opposing, is very uncertain ; a point, 
however, which ought, above all others, to have been clearly 
established. 

But what is to be done, then, with the passage before a* 
in which the Apostle has certainly mentioned worship offer- 
ed to angels ? Let us see. It must be particularly borne in 
mind, that the genitive r&v dyysXcjv is to be referred not only 
to fyqtfksia, but also to ra*sivo(ppo<f\jvr). But S^jrfWla ruv dyyfkw, 
as Ernesti has shewn, N. th. Biblioth. T. in. p. 420, means 
the same as MiXofyijtfxifo, in verse 23, which is there joined 
with the word wwavotyotrivq. But &^<rxsia does not refer to 
inward worship, (as even Wolfius has shewn, at this place, 
though he has erred in saying, that the word ^^fxsia is never 
followed by the genitive of the object, to which the worship 
is offered ; which Krebs, in his Observ. on this place, has 
shewn to be a thing of very frequent occurrence,) but is used 
with reference to that part of religion, which consists in ex- 
ternals ; and this interpretation is rendered necessary, in the 
present passage, by the whole context, and agrees with the 
usage not only of the sacred writers, (as James, i. 26, where 
Sfifixos means one, who thinks that he complies with the re- 
quirements of religion, by observing some outward appear- 
ances of holiness ;) but also of Greek authors. There is a 
remarkable place in Philo, in his work entitled, ' Quod dete- 
rior potiori insidiari soleat,' p. 159, Ed. Franc. 1691, where 
he says of a hypocritical man, ^crxsiav otwi txtiorrpos vjyoCtisns. 
This is also strongly confirmed by the interpretations of H*- 
sychius in his Glossary ; where §w<txos is explained by b*tf- 
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6*fa, i.e, one who holds false opinions in regard to holiness, 
and the mode of procuring the divine favor ; and fyitfx<£, 
which is the same as &f»j<rx<g, by «? f irrfc, that is, one who is in 
any respect given to affectation, and also by &ei<ti8aipMv y a su- 
perstitious person, one who seeks the divine favor by methods 
which cannot obtain it. In regard to the meaning of fctfXwv £v 
Ta«ivo9^v>i xoj ^ptjtfjtfia, commentators are very much em- 
barrassed. The explanation, " affecting humility and piety," 
is the most natural, and suitable to the usage of speech. For 
it is necessary to bear in mind a somewhat refined use of the 
verb S^Xw or &&«, that when simply joined to another verb, 
or placed in connection with a preposition, it signifies a some* 
what vehement desire of any thing, and also, particularly in 
composition, affectation of any thing. This signification is 
found not only in the Greek writers, but also in the New Tes* 
tament, as Markland has shewn, in his notes on Lysias.* Thus 
in John, vul. 44, rag &r&upfaf *ou flrcwpos ty*wv fcSXsrs *oisiv, "ye 
do voluntarily and freely, and with pleasure and eagerness ; 
ye eagerly do. 1 ' Ch. vn. 17, lav ng §4\ji ro SiX^a Awou **i6jv, 
i. e. if any one desires ; and Ch. vi. 21, ^eXav Xo&fv ctorov sfe 
to *XojVv, " they willingly received him into the ship/' — This 
usage is very common also in the Hebrew language, where it 
answers to y an, which, joined with 3, signifies, to be exceed- 
ingly delighted with any thing, so that one vehemently de- 
sires it ; and it is rendered by the Septuagint either by Siku 
hi «wi, where they have imitated either an elegant Greek, or a 
Hebrew usage, or by iv&xsu ; as in u. Sam. xv. 26, wan jft 
!p, wx ^sXTjxa *v tfoi, i. Sam. xvui. 22. Ps. cxlviI. 10, «3x iv *$ 
SuvoufrBia. «-ou wnrou 3*X*5<ta, ou& b ralg xWjfAdus tou dvSfig hAnaT. l. 
Kings, x. 9. Of the same kind also is l. Mace. iv. 42, where 
the words s-sXjjtoi vo>ou mean, those who were eager for the 
law. From this signification, therefore, of the verb ^sXw, its 
compounds are to be explained; as &sXoVovog, i. e. he who, 
for the sake of a little vain glory, desires to appear laborious, 
in Aelian, de Nat. Anim. iv. 43 ; also &8Xatfc«i<*, an elegant* 



*[ Lys- Op. p. 616, Ed.Reiske, Lips. 1772— IV.] 
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effeminate man, one who affects polish and urbanity, in He- 
liodorus, Aeth. Lib. vn ; &sXwroqw, one who affects wisdom ; 
and in the same manner also ksXo>#ije*of , one who desires to 
appear religious. Hence i&k&wfosTety verse 23, does not 
mean, a cunningly devised worship, farmed after their own fan* 
ctj y as Luther renders it, and as Grotius also thinks it should 
be interpreted ; but, according to this usage of speech, it sig- 
nifies, an affected love of religion, for which a person looks 
upon himself with great complacency. In this manner, more- 
over, the word has been explained by ancient commentators \ 
as Augustin, Ep. 59 ;* Chrysostom, who explains it by suXo- 
frifc; Theophyiact, who interprets it, fifwf^wifiAnj ivkagsm b tf» 
$piifxs7a ; Hilary the deacon, who, in his Scholia on the epis- 
tles of St. Paul, which are attributed by some to Ambrose* 
understands by it, a pretence of religion. Therefore also, 
&&W Jv rwnm&ptfoy xou bfqtfxsia in the place before us, means, 
one who affects humility and holiness ; or, who aims at an af- 
fected humility and holiness. In this way the words are explain- 
ed bya learned commentator of the tenth century, Atto, Bishop 
ofVercelli,ii h.1. His words are these : tf If 

this could be eek word, it would sound still 

more familial *atin usage. For he who af- 

fects to be ncn, is, in me same way, commonly called thelo- 
dives, and he who affects to be wise, thdosapiens ; and so al- 
so in other cases of the same kind. Therefore, also, in this 
place, thelohumiHs, i. e. one who affects humility, &c"t And 
this interpretation is exactly applicable to the Jews, and par- 
ticularly the Pharisees, and to all who were in favor of the 
ceremonial law ; of whom the Apostle is speaking in this 
place. Atto perceived this, and considers the passage as re- 
ferring to the Jewish observances ; though he, too, trifles a 
great deal about the worship of angels. 



* [August. Op. Vol. i. p. 888. Ed. Antw. 1700.— Tr.) 
t [The learned author has committed an error in attributing these 
words to Atto. They are Augustin'a own eipressions, in the very P«- 
sage referred to just before by Tittmann ; who must, therefore, h*ve 
cited this place of the Latin Father without having seen it. — XVI 
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of ripi, as also of the verb **fi*tu, is not, indeed, very common ; 
sometimes, however, it occurs in Scripture, as in Matt xv. 5, 
ou pi) rip^tfij tov wripa aurou, x. «•. X. where n\uua is to be un- 
derstood as referring, not merely to the paying of proper re- 
spect, but also principally to liberality and munificence in the 
support of parents ; as even the parallel place, Mark, vii, 12, 
shews, where, instead of «-if*o«, the verb «Ww is used, which, 
as Grotius observes, is for ctyaSi>«Ww. Tifi^ occurs, in the 
same sense, in i. Tim. v. 3; as is evident from the verse 
which follows, where the Apostle orders, that widows who 
have children should be supported by them, and not by others. 
Particularly clear, however, is versfe 17, which is exactly to 
the point See also Ecclesiasticus, xxxvm. 1. The Apostles, 
in their use of this word, imitated, without doubt, the usage 
of the Hebrews, who use in the same sense the verb np ; as 
in Numb. xxiv. 11. T>&w, however, is to be found with this 
signification in the Greek writers, who also, in the same way, 
elegantly employ the verb **ojv&» ; as in Demosthenes, de 
Corona,* i*aws7v xp^y <f«9«v^, i. e. to honor ; or rather, to 
reward with a golden crown ; for Demosthenes had a little 
before said, in reference to the same subject, ovspav&tet yp^y 
tfrs^&vp. Nor is it unusual with Latin writers to use the words 
tumor and honoro in this sense, i. e. instead of premium, and 
beneficiis officio. Thus, for example, in Cicero, pro Quintio, 
4 ; pro Roscio Amerino, 37, and 47 ; quod viris fortibus honos 
habitus est, laudo ; also in his Epist. L. xvi. 9, mtdico honos 
haberetur, i. e. it was proper to give him a reward ; but in 
what way, Cicero could not tell. In the same sense, also, the 
word occurs in Suetonius, August. 45, where see the com- 
mentators ; comp. Krebs, Comm. ad Dec. Rom. et Athen. 
pro. Jud. p. 416, and £LSNER,on this place, p. 416. And that 
this is the sense of the word n^ in the passage before us, 
the words that follow clearly shew ; *fk «rX*KffJwilv rffc **f*k 9 
i. e. to the satisfying of the body ; which expressions point 
out the nature of the ntf before mentioned. For ***w*rij 
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signifies that satisfying of the body, which is produced by 
food ; as appears from the usage of the Septdagint, which al- 
most always ettiploys the word to express this idea, and ren- 
ders by it the Hebrew words jrafr, and yafr, as in Exodus, 
xvi. 3, Tjtf^fofAev aprous sl$ irXK|tff*ov^v. The Apostle, therefore, 
refers to those, who abstained on certain days from food and 
drink, through their scrupulous reverence for the ceremonial 
law ; and used severe bodily mortification ; and in this man- 
ner desired to appear more holy than others, to imitate the 
angels, and to lead an angelic, t. e. a perfectly humble and 
pure life.' It is evident how suitable this is to the design of 
the Apostle ; since he is speaking of those who were too par- 
tial to the Jewish law, which required a severe treatment of 
the body, and who, on this account, thought themselves more 
holy and religious than others. Nor is the usage of speech 
against it : for abstinence from marriage is also called an 
angelic life ; whence the term JtfayyeXoi, in Luke, xx. 36 ; and 
therefore abstinence from food may be spoken of in the same 
way, and that, too, according to the usage of the Hebrews, 
with whom any one who eats little, said not 

to eat, and he that eats so as to sa vants of 

the body, or lives on delicate and dainiy iooa, iu uai ; as ap- 
pears even from Matt. xi. 18 s. TaTeivoqjpotfuvi) <ruv eiyyfreov 
consists, therefore, in abstinence from food, and too great 
mortification of the body. And to this agree the words a p4 
swpaxsv JfjLjScw-swjv, if they are explained thus ; bestowing in- 
cessant attention upon what he does not understand ; or, he 
is ignorant of that which he is doing ; or, as Vatablus inter- 
prets it, " agens, quae pro certo non habet, Deo accepta esse, 
doing things which he does not know certainly to be accepted 
by God." For hpau is used according to the Hebrew man- 
ner of employing the verb n*o, viz. to understand, as Gen. 
xlii. 1. 1. Kings, x. 4. and also in numerous places in the New 
Testament The verb i^ar^u means properly, to enter 
into ; and also, figuratively, to bestow constant labor and at- 
tention upon any thing, as was the case with those who were 
zealous for the ceremonial law. Comp. Krebs, on this pas- 
sage. 'Ei>wj (gutfio&iLSios utfo rov vote <nfc (fcyxk ocutov, i. e. who 
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nevertheless is proudly elated in the midst of tins his igno- 
rance, and is vainly puffed up with human wisdom, and led 
away by empty arrogance, and an eager desire for human 
applause, as were the Pharisees and Jewish teachers. Ksr«. 
fyc&w, I think with Casaubok on this passage, means, to con- 
demn, so that it is the same as xf iw in verse 16, which is used 
in numerous places for xaraicffvu ; so that the Apostle repeats, 
in this place, the admonition given in verse 16, only using 
another word. I would therefore render the passage thus: 
Let no man, therefore, I say, condemn you, or charge you with 
doing wrong. The word xa**Zp£Bto is taken from the mode 
of conducting the games. BgaSewa is applied to the master, 
or president of the games, who not only distributes the prises, 
but also decides who is worthy to receive them. Hence it 
denotes, in the next place, in general, i§ preside over, to rule, 
as in Ch. m. 15. But «*ra, in composition, sometimes has the 
force of giving an unfavorable sense to a word. Kara€gafis6u, 
therefore, signifies, to judge in an unfavorable way, or, to 
condemn. Hesychhis, accordingly, interprets the word by 
xoracgivu. Krebs, on this passage, thus explains it ; " Let no 
man artfully and unjustly circumvent and deceive you." 
This, also, is a very suitable sense. 

He Apostle now proceeds, in verse 19, to describe a per- 
son who advocates, and submits himself to the Jewish law : 
leaving, says he, the doctrine of Jesus Christ, (viz. while he 
recommends and observes what Christ has forbidden,) by 
whose power the whole of this spiritual body (he speaks of 
the church as of a body, of which Christians are the mem- 
bers,) receives nourishment and strength through sill its parts 
and joints, so that it gains increase pleasing to God. The 
verb t*rx!>pryfa, which is freely used by the Apostle, I have 
rendered, " to receive nourishment" Xopqy/u and t+rxofrry***, 
and also «w«xo/ijyiw f (for those persons are much mistaken, 
who think there is any particular force or emphasis m die 
compound verb) are used by the Attic writers principally ; 
and signify, to furnish the expenses necessary for the celebra- 
tion of the games. Hence, the person who is at the expense 
of the games is called xwWas Ernest! has shewn, on Xe- 
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nophont. Memorabilia, in. 4 ; and xt^?*", and the Latin cho- 
ragiwn, mean the apparatus necessary for the celebration 
of the games, as, for instance, garments, statues, <fcc., and, 
further, any apparatus for the execution of any design. 
Hence x»wy&> and i*sx<wy&j mean simply to pve, to furnish 
what is requisite for the accomplishment of any thing, to sup- 
ply with the necessary articles and aid ; and, in the passive 
voice, to receive these same things. These verbs are always 
used in these senses in the New Testament ; as, n. Cor. ix. 
10, 6 &*rxppiryw dneif^tt tw (frrsifttm, xai a^rov els fy&rtv XKW^*** 
i. e. he who supplies seed to the sower, will also furnish every 
kind of food ; as appears from the parallel place, IsaL lv. 
> 10, from which these words are taken and translated ; for 
the Hebrew there is {n j, which the Septuagint has rendered by 

£tf«fw. Accordingly, XW* W ^d * r 9c«fn7*« ^^ use d one for 
the other, as in the passage now cited, and also in (Sal. in. 5, 
and i. Pet. iv. 11 ; and likewise for fltowfw, as Luke xi. 13. 
Hence &tf «% i+rxWJ**** Eph. iv. 16, is the joint, by which 
any member supplies another with what tends to its increase. 
Let us here add the sense of this whole passage ; as it is ve- 
ry intimately allied to that before us. It is this : By whose 
power this whole spiritual body, fitly joined and compacted, 
through that junction by which the members communicate to 
each other spiritual benefits, (as the members of the body 
impart to one another the nervous moisture,) according to the 
measure and power of every member, increases, so as to ad- 
vance in love. Respecting the words XW& 1 *°d ^OC^T^f 
Kebbs has treated extensively, and, as usual, with great 
learning, in his Commentar. ad Decreta Rom. pro Jud. p. 
22 s. 

In the verses that follow, it is evident at once that the 
Apostle is repeating the admonition, delivered in verse 8 s. ; 
and giving a reason for the statements which he had made, 
and the substance of which has been already mentioned. 
This only I would observe, that p4 a^jh W& *• «*• *•• in verse 
21, are expressions referring to the same subject, and are to 
be explained without any distinction as relating to food ; in 
which sense they occur in Xenoph. Cyropaed. L. i. c. 3, as 
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Boe has observed in his Exercitt Phil. p. 907. So in the 
Memorabilia, L. i. c 3, <rkw wrrrttw does not mean, to touch 
food, but to eat it. As for y&ofi«i in particular, that it signi- 
fies not to taste, but to eat, Bos has shewn by several instan- 
ces, in his Animad. ad Vorstium, which are added to the Ob- 
serw. Miscell. p. 349, where he establishes this sense of the 
word, by reference to several authors, principally profane 
writers. The words a tort «&vra slg $Sof av rjli aro^tfa, in verse 
22, are parenthetical, and are to be understood in the same 
way as the words of Christ, Matt. xv. 17. 'EvraX^ara rSf 
dvdp&cwv, mean the same as **§ado<fts twv ovdjwrwv, in verse 8. 
Aoyot, in verse 23, means, appearance ; for the word is used 
in this sense by the Greek writers ; whence the phrase Xoyov 
fysiv means, to have or to shew the appearance of any thing, 
as Bos, 1. c. has proved by several examples. 

Having thus given my explanation, and established it by 
the usage of language, not less than by the design of the 
Apostle, and the whole context ; I think that I have asserted 
not without reason, that, through the whole of this Epistle to 
the Colossians, there is not so much as the shadow of a trace 
of the Gnostic or Oriental philosophy, but that every thing 
is to be understood as relating to the ceremonial law, and its 
zealous supporters. 

I have occupied considerable time in the elucidation 
of this passage ; and must now hasten to the considera- 
tion of others. It is thought by some learned writers, 
that there are nowhere more clear and evident traces of 
the Gnostics than in i. Tim. vi, and particularly in the 
concluding verses of the chapter, where they think that 
the Apostle points them out by name ; being no doubt de- 
ceived by the sound of the word yvwrts. Let us see, how- 
ever, whether an interpretation cannot be given, which may 
suit both the usage of language, and the design and views of 
the Apostle, without making the place refer to the Gnostics, 
or other philosophers of that kind. First let us inquire 
into the meaning of the word yvw^, which I think signi- 
fies here the knowledge of divine things, or religion ; which 
is perfectly agreeable to the other and most ancient use of 
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the word. The Septuagint sometimes renders by ywuttQ the 
Hebrew word ruo, which properly signifies, an accurate and 
distinct knowledge of any thing ; from the word pa, which, 
like the Arabic uL> , means properly, to cut ; and hence, to 
consider any thing part by. part, L e. more accurately, as 
Schultens has shewn, on Prov. 1. % But nr? signifies fur* 
ther, the knowledge of divine things, or also divine inspira- 
tion, as Dan. ix. 22. For it answers evidently to the Arabic 
iL^L-JL*, which occurs very frequently in the Koran, and 
is the ordinary word for expressing those divine inspirations, 
with which Mohammed professed to be favored. For the 
most part, however, and very frequently, the Septuagint trans* 
lates by yvSaftg the word JWT, which signifies any kind of know- 
ledge whatever ; but, especially, the knowledge, and also the 
system itself, of things relating to religion, as Mai. n. 7, where 
the prophet says, nj vnosM \rj\D 'naif, i. e. it is the duty of the 
ministers of God, to watch over doctrine and its purity ; care- 
fully to keep the divine doctrine ,- or rather, so to deliver it, 
that its purity may receive no injury. The Septuagint has 
rendered the passage word for word ; x slX7J .tef&£ ^uXogsrai 
yvucftv. And the word yvwtfig has this sense in the New Tes- 
tament also, so that it signifies simply, knowledge concerning 
God ; as Rom. 1. 19, where, indeed, the words are yvutroy cou 
Osou, but this is for yvutfie cou e*ov, as Ch. u. 4, xpfl™* f° r W& 9 
roTKjg ; and in Chap. xi. 33, yvwtfis is attributed to God him- 
self, for which reason he is called, ini. Sam.u. 3,nijn Sk, eefc 
yvlxtew. In this sense the word occurs in numerous places of 
Clemens Alexandrinus ; as at the beginning of Book V, of 
the Stromata, where he speaks of yv&n* uiou xai <ar^ f which 
he says ought to precede vtong. Thence, also,yvw<rif signifies 
every kind of knowledge of divine things ; as in that difficult 
passage, i. Cor. viu. 1, though even this place, also, Hammond 
and Brucker have made to refer to the Gnostics, because they 
found the word yvw** there ! Those who entertain this opi- 
nion, however, do not understand the real meaning of the 
place. It is this : " The generality of us (w»«f, op account 
of verse 7,) have a knowledge of such things (he particular- 
ly refers to knowledge concerning the nothingness of idols, 

44 
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of language, have the meaning which I have assigned to it ; 
and that it has, is, in the next place, proved by the con- 
text. This yvwrts is called 
vine things, which is not 
count of its corruption! 
this way ; in a word, false 
fore, is precisely the sam 
Colossians ; viz. the Jewis 
in various ways, which i 
name of divine doctrine. 1 
lions and discussions respc 
Now the Apostle calls th 
vtaf.- Thewordxnopuviais 
Testament according to 
to p?, win, void ; as tfvoG 
therto take away altogetl 
self, to lower one's self, c 
the natural ability ; whic 
press by wtfweuojMu, and 
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ws meas.' We find **k, in this sense, in Luke, i. 53, 
ffXomuWuf IgotftoreiX* ww* , he makes the rich poor, he de- 
presses them, so that they have nothing of which they can 
boast ; and xwow, in i. Cor. 1. 17, fra H x**&$ h tfrcwpd* cw 
Xpi^rou, i. e. least that power, which is peculiar to the gospel, 
and which it has over the minds of men, although no art be 
used, should be taken from the gospel, and ascribed to hu- 
man artifice. Hence we may perceive the fbHy of those, 
who, in Phil. n. 7, and in the condition of our Lord Jesus 
Christ while on the earth, termed in scholastic language his 
state of humiliation, imagine a certain emptying, and philoso- 
phize about it to a wonderful degree. Still better known is 
the meaning of the Hebrew word pi, as in that well-known 
declaration, wn p} V?~*S ***&* ***»• 47 » which *»! trans- 
lated by the Septuagint rigi Uy*c xsvo* ofo*, i. e. this promise 
shall not be void, it shall have its efficacy, or fulfilment The 
word xsvotwvfac, therefore, mean* vain discussions, having no 
utility, no efficacy for the production of piety^and therefore 
without effect ; and is the same as **v##£ Xfy«c, in Eph. v. 6. 
Hence Hesychius interprets xmqxjvfa* by p«*ttio\oylaf. [But 
the Apostle calls them j8fj8$X«tf, i. e. profane and impious, 
on account of their remarkable wickedness, and contempt of 
the true and purer doctrine ; such as characterized the ques- 
tions respecting Jewish rites, keeping the ceremonial law, and 
other things of the same kind. And this 4*u&wfM£ yv&rtf the 
Apostle opposes to *ctpxx*raMpw or *opaa*p«i. For it makes no 
difference, whether we read **?axnra&pen or *afc&fcnj, since 
both have the same meaning, and both are used in a good 
sense. In this place is meant, without doubt, the doctrine of 
the gospel ; as is shewn by the parallel places, Ch. u 18, 
where the verb *apvrfrsiMu is joined with *a&yy$tioL; and u. 
Tim. i. 14 

Thus much respecting the words; let us proceed to the 
subject-matter, the context, and parallel passages. And, 
first, I shall assume a point which is freely conceded by 
all Commentators, that the Apostle is evidently, in these 
words of which I have been speaking, repeating the admoni- 
tion given before in Ch. i. 4, comp. with verse 18; for the 
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discourse begun in verse 3, he continues inverse 18; and 
verses 4 — 17, are parenthetical, as Heumann, and Michaelis, 
in loc. have observed after Melancthon, Oper. Tom. iv. p. 
380. Perhaps, also, the opinion of Heumann and Grotius is 
not entirely unworthy of attention, that verses 20 and 21, of 
Ch. vi, were added by the Apostle, with his own hand, by 
way of annendix to the eoistle after it was finished, in order 
to pi this admonition upon Timothy. 

It is he words GsGtikovg xevo^wv/as xaf 

<jlvn3 h mean the same as pC^o* xtu 

ysteoHoyuug wvegavrug m me omer passage, or, as they are call- 
ed, ch. iv. 7, ptptjkovs xai ypwteis fwSdoi* . By f«>*w, however, 
are not meant, as is commonly supposed, fables, this not being 
the peculiar and only signification of the word, with Greek 
writers : but the Apostle means, discourses, discussions, narra- 
tions; henci o9Kf|*Mi£, n. Pet. i. 16, means, cunning 
and artificial ; or discussions, skilfully and craftily 
devised, calculated to deceive the minds of men, (Diodor. 
Sicul. i. 93, calls them pufovs «#&^\Unvs) which the 
Apostle says that he had not used, ( IfaxoXw&fcf a*m ) in 
shewing to Christians the very present, i. e. efficacious 
majesty of Jesus Christ ; but that he had only delivered, in 
a simple narrative, what he had perceived with Ms own eyes 
and ears, n^oi^siv fiu^oi^ signifies : to yield a9sen£ to refined 
discussions ; to delight in them, and d in the 
study of them : for this is the meaning se *£*- 
s'X«v ^ivi, as Krebs, in his Obs. in N. T. Dn Acts, 
vm. 6, p. 203 s., has proved from several passages of Jose- 
phus. The meaning, therefore, of j*4 <fo<r^iv pobcig is : not 
to care about these things, to reject them. 
Now it is evident that vpcfyjen Xoytaug a«T££vrvi?, 
is that same luuwokvyia, to which the Apostle says, in verse 
6, that some had turned aside. These, however, he calls, in 
the following verse, vofwWaefxoXoi ; and by this *W (le mepns 
the Jewish law, as appears from verse 8 s., where the Apos- 
tle speaks of this, and especially of its threatenings against 
violators of the law. See Grotius, on this place, and Heu- 
n*NTf. Hence the teachers of the Jews are called ftfetvuXJ)**, 
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in Tit. i. 10. — In such a train of thought as this, how can it 
be supposed that there is any reference to the Gnostic philo- 
sophers ; and what other persons can possibly be intended, 
but Jews, and teachers of the law, and those who were stre- 
nuous advocates of the Jewish religion ? A comparison, 
moreover, of the words themselves by which the Apostle 
describes that class of men, with other forms of expression 
in relation to the same subject, will establish the correctness 
of my interpretation. For, in other places, he speaks of the 
Jews exactly in the same way, and almost in the same words, 
as in verse 7, where he says ; \vh vooBvrss fi^c* a Xfywtfi, \frs 
**§i Wvwv &a€s€uovmu, i. e. even they themselves do not suffi- 
ciently understand the things which they teach, nor can they 
explain and clearly prove them to others. Now do not these 
words agree entirely with what the Apostle says of the Jews, 
in Rom. x. 2 ; iftXov •*>& *x*utfit, ***' •* "a*"' Myw*fa, i. e. 
they are, indeed, zealous in defence of the religion and law 
of God ; but their zeal is not enlightened, nor united with a 
just knowledge of God and of religion. And in what res* 
pect do they differ from those words in Col. u. 18, cJ ^ i#- 
gaxiv iy&artvw ? Mosheim himself, accordingly, understands 
this passage as referring to the Jewish teachers.— Not less im- 
portant, moreover, is the consideration, that, of this class of 
men, Hymenaeus and Alexander are mentioned by name, in 
Ch. 1.99; whom nobody but Mosheim can readily think 
were Gnostics, that bears in mind the fact, that these men 
were delivered to Satan, or, at any rate, were expelled from 
the Christian church by the Apostle, that they might return 
to a better mind. For whether we understand these words 
as referring t on ; which was performed, by 

Christians so] sons from their society, and not 

permitting th > the public assemblies, that at 

length, perhaps, being driven into the company of the hea- 
then, they might repent ; or whether we adopt another, and 
more probable interpretation, that Hymenaeus and Alexan- 
der were delivered over to the power of Satan, in order that, 
through the afflicting of their bodies, they might return to a 
sound mind, as was done in the case pf the incestuous person, 
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i. Cor. v. 5 ; either way it is clear, that these men were 
members of the church. For the Apostle expressly asserts, 
i. Cor. v. 12 s. that it does not belong to themselves and to 
Christians to judge those, who are out of the pale of the 
church ; that it is enough to judge Christians ; that others are 
judged by God. Unless, therefore, Hymenaeus and Alexander 
had been Christians, the Apostle could not have expelled them 
from the Christian church, nor delivered their bodies to be af- 
flicted by the devil.— Nor ought it to be forgotten, that the 
words Toug GiGfaovs uai ypd&w \uAws, in Ch. iv. 7. are explain- 
ed by the Apostle himself, in the next verse, as referring to rffc- 
futron) yvf*va<rfa ; and this, he says in verse 3 s., consisted 
in abstinence from meats, and drinks, and other things of 
that nature. Now to what can these things be more suitably 
referred, or to what ought they rather to be applied, than to 
the Jewish ceremonial law, which, it is well known, persona 
of that period, and even some Christians, so strongly urged, 
and recommended both by words and example 1 Finally, it 
is no unimportant consideration, and perhaps deserves the 
greatest weight of all, that the Apostle calls those very p>to 
by the name of 'Ioufaixw, in Tit. i. 14, and uses the same verb 
*P*typ> which he has in i. Tim. i. 4 ; and in Tit in. 9, speaks 
of paptc (faVfiff, which answers plainly to Cs&gXM <*&«. For 
the word ?vV«* signifies questions, refined discussions, and, 
principally, allegorical reasonings. Hence A%nnrk means a 
person, who can argue ingeniously respecting every kind of 
doctrine ; and *v%nrnrk tiff */<-*<* rovrou, i. Cor. i. 20, signifies 
a man accomplished in the refinement of human wisdom. 
The Hebrews call such a person \f^} 9 whence &rno, mean- 
ing the refined, allegorical, or mystical sense. Hence also 
*£Wk, in the sense of which I have spoken ; for example, in 
Acts xv. 2, where it is connected with the won! tfctow*, which 
means altercation, as is shewn by the usage of the Septuagint, 
which sometimes renders by this word the Hebrew yy NoC 
only, however, does the Apostle, in the passage referred to, 
speak of f*«^ %*¥**, but also of y*Hb»ylat* xa/ tgeis, xa* 

• Ti?$*K*yl*t. SsKLSi^adds, 'A*for, In Comment Hist ds nee. 
Chrbt. statu, p. 80. Bat what fpoonds fans fa* for (fab f 
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ftaX«f vquxa4 ; in which it is very evident, that reference is 
made to the contentions of the Jews respecting the ceremonial 
law, and religious subjects in general. Some, however, are 
of opinion, that the passage relates particularly to their dis- 
putes on the genealogies of the Chief-priests and priests, to 
which, according to Josephus, they paid very scrupulous at- 
tention ; the Jews being universally of opinion, that the immor- 
tality, and everlasting honor of their name, depended on the 
genealogical tables. On this subject, see Michaelis, Com- 
mentationes, presented to the Royal Soc. of Gotting. during 
the years 1763 ss ; p. 2 s. — Now either comparison of dif- 
ferent passages, and the reasoning founded upon it, are no- 
where of any weight in interpretations of this kind, or it is 
evident from what has been adduced, that, through the whole 
of the passage under discussion, there is no trace of the Gnos- 
tic, or of any other philosophy; but that its meaning is that 
which 1 have assigned to it. And here I cannot but notice 
the caution of those two distinguished commentators, Cbry- 
sostom and Camerarios ; both of whom considered this 
place as referring to the Gnostics, but only on conjecture. 
Chrysostom, Op. Tom. vi. p. 531. Ed. Par. 1636, says, fj ra^a 
rovrd W* 1 * &* TI Tn & Sourous IxaXouv ws rvfaxfrixoug, oig vkiov W twv 
oXXajv h Sores, u or perhaps he says this, because certain per- 
sons, at that period, called themselves Gnostics, as knowing 
somewhat more than others." And it is evident that he add- 
ed this only in the way of conjecture, from the fact that he 
explains the whole of this Epistle with reference to the Jews. 
Thus, for example, he expressly says that WsptitiatixateTv, Ch. 
l. 3, refers to " the Jews, who wished to bring believers again 
into subjection to i\& law ; w (Iou&wous, £quXoj*4? oug *&ktv fat 
cov vlpov lXxa» rwf «ttfrt>vs) and he adds, that the Apostle re- 
proves them for this in almost all his epistles. Moreover, he 
thus explains pl&oic xoi ysveakoylwe, in the next verse ; pu&ouff 
ov tw ?6pov <fnr\<fiv t ftrayff, dXXd roc flragaforijrtJg, xai ra va^ot^a- 
gfypmra, xai ra taffa'ty* doytuvra. y Esxos yog rou* £g IouJaiojv 
i* «% Amipiis ra «ravra Xfyov dvaXfrxav, «rowr*ou£ xai «r{oceUr- 
*w* <2p&f*ouW«f, iva drfltv Jfursiffai *oXX% xai \<frt(ias dofav 
?Xu<f(*. " He does not refer to the law ; far from it ; but to 
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fictions, and false doctrines. For it is known, that aomeof the 
Jews employ their whole discourse on useless topics, reckon* 
tng up their pedigree, that they may acquire a reputation for 
great learning and investigation." In the same way, he inter- 
prets fr&fkot* xai yfai)6*K fw^ov^, ch. iv. 7, by ca$ lw&uc* co^a- 
<T^«f.--So also Camerarius, on this passage, observes, " I 
suspect, also, that the Apostle here refers to a certain sect, 
called Gnostics, (r&v rwrrtwv xaXoupivuv) who are supposed 
to have ie Nicolaitans, and who shewed a won- 

derful Rath abstruse subjects. 1 ' Many very 

learned commenuuors have been equally cautious, in express- 
ing their opinions on this subject ; among whom I think Gao- 
tius also may in a certain sense be classed, who speaks, I per- 
ceive, rather in a hesitating manner at Matt xxiv. II. He 
there observes ; " And this (the Gnostic philosophy, of which 
he is speaking,) is, if I am not mistaken, that ^cutovupos /*£*£, 
mentioned by St. Paul in his epistle to Timothy.' 1 At this 
place of the Apostle, however, he speaks with greater con- 
fidence, saying ; " you perceive here, how ancient is the name 
of Gnostics, which these philosophers, mingling themselves 
with the Christian assemblies, assumed ; despising others as 
ignorant persons :" though, even at the former place also, he 
pronounces his opinion with some degree of confidence, in the 
remarks which he afterwards makes. 

Let us now proceed to the writings of St. John, and par- 
ticularly his Gospel, and First Epistle ; in which some very 
learned men think that there are such evident traces of the 
Gnostic philosophy, that no doubt can remain upon the sub- 
ject. With respect to the former, they assert, with great 
unanimity, that the whole of it was written in opposition to 
this class of men ; both because it is too evident, that the de- 
sign of the sacred Evangelist was to defend the divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ against the objections of enemies, and 
because he makes use of those very words, which the Gnos- 
tics employed in a different sense. Among these they class 
the terms Xo'/o*, £u^, qfo t i^wyeviig , twriig , and the phrases, «{k 
tov esov sfvoi, atX^c x«£ ,co * *** dMrf«v,and others. Objections, 
however, may be urged against both these proofs. 
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As for the first argument, that it was the design of St. John 
to contend against the opponents of Christ's divinity, i. e. the 
Gnostics, I have not as yet been persuaded into this opinion 
by what some learned writers have advanced in support of 
it, with more ingenuity and plausibility than correctness. For, 
first, the whole tenor of the discourse, and even the first 
fourteen verses, which are particularly thought to refer to 
this subject, have no appearance of any refutation, or ar- 
gument ; on the contrary, it is plain that k is a doctrinal 
passage, in which the inspired writer, according to a method 
pursued in other parts of Scripture, makes some explanato- 
ry observations in regard to our Saviour, his natures, and the 
union of them, by way of preface and introduction to the 
subsequent history of Christ ; and clearly and minutely shews 
the design of this great mystery, at that time altogether re- 
jected by the Jews ; which the Christians might make use of 
as well for convincing the Jews, as for strengthening their 
own belief, by a certain and clear examination of the whole 
nature and truth of the matter. And this was the design and 
plan of the other writers also of the gospel history, though 
of none so plainly as of St: John ; and yet no other, except 
him, has ever been thought to have combated the errors of 
the Gnostics. There is no reason, therefore, for the assertion ' 
of some learned men, and, among these, of Schroeckh, Hist. 
Eccl. Tom. n. p. 312, that this doctrinal discourse of St. John 
is altogether out of place in a historical book, unless the in- 
tention of it is to reftite some doctrinal error. For granting, 
that St. John departs somewhat from the character of a his- 
torian, and undertakes the office of a teacher ; is he necessa- 
rily, on that account, contending against the Gnostics, or other 
heretics of that kind ? On the contrary, as I have already 
said, he added these remarks for the benefit of the Jews, and 
of Christians, who were not sufficiently confirmed in the faith. 
And what else is it but to fulfil the office of a historical writ- 
er, to relate, that the Son of God existed before the begin- 
ning of the world, that he formed this whole universe, and, 
having assumed a human nature, proved himself, on the earth, 
by various circumstances and actions, to be the true God ? 

45 
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But it wffl be said, that for this very reason, that St John par* 
sues a more extensive and clearer plan, than the other writers 
of the gospel history, it is evident, that his intention was to 
irt t&istians upon their guard against the errors of the Gnos- 
PdL pe it so. IJut why does he speak so much about the 
XSy* , and directly explain who he is ? Wty does he not dis- 
course rather about Demiurge, whom these men maintained 
to be the author of all things, but inferior to the supreme 
God, nay, wicked and impotent in nature ; and shew that this 
same bquovgyos, i. e. creator of the world, is the supreme God 
himself ; and that he has a Son, who partakes of divinity in 
the same measure with the Father, and who may in a harm- 
less sense be termed Xoyos ; and why does he speak of this 
Xfyoc in such a manner, as if Christians had never knowa 
thing about any other f Why is he silent about Aeoipjj^fi 
apecting whom the Gnostics philosophized in as trifling i 
ner, as they did with regard to the Xoyo$ ; and why does he 
not prove to these philosophers, that their opinion in regard 
to other natures, viz. Aeons, between the supreme God and 
Demiurge, is absurd and impious, and is grounded upon a false 
opinion respecting the origin of evil ? I like better, there- 
fore, the opinion of those, who think that it was ML John's 
intention, in this work, to write a sort of compeggfii&ji, (not 
because there is an ancient tradition to this eJWp|ir I can- 
not hesitate to pronounce this, with Semper, in die Pref. to 
his Paraph, of St John's gospel, a mere* fable ; but because 
any person, who reads the Gospel, and other writings of St 
John, nj&y easily perceive this for himself) and to explain the 
Cfiristi^ doctrlite somewhat more minutely and fully ; (which 



* Whoever wishes to know something of the Aeonta> oTlSe Gnostics, 
may consult Beausoeri, Hist Qrit. de Manichee et Manicheisme, Tom. 
u. Lib. t. e. 2. p. 674 ; Mosheim, Instit. U. £. maj. p. 148 s. ; and 
Brucker, Hist Crit. Phil. Tom. ii. p. 647, where he thus observes: 
" They are substantial virtues, which, having come out and emanating 
from God, have, indeed, a divine nature and essence, yet different from 
its source by a certain mode and peculiar way of existence of its own ; 
intellectual and immortal, and having no reference to that time which 
is tlit continuing result of mutation. " 
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strong presumption against my opinion, if the words and 
phrases supposed to have been derived from the Gnostics, 
were entirely unknown in the sacred writings. I shall now 
attempt to shew, however, that this is not the fact. If I shall 
be able to do this, it will be evident, that neither are these 
words derived from the Gnostic or Oriental philosophy, nor 
is it aimed at by St. John in this place. 

Let us begin with the word Xo'yoj , the origin of which, I 
must freely confess, cannot be very easily explained ; espe- 
cially as it is peculiar to St. John alone, among the New Tes- 
tament writers. I like, most of all, however, the opinion, 
that reference is made in this word to the Hebrew language. 
There are some, also, who refer to the usage of the Chaldee 
tongue, add particularly to the word k^? ; on winch subject 
there has been much discussion among various writers. 
The point has been certainly enforced with great learning ; 
and I should be strongly disposed to agree to ■£ were not the 
X070C distinguished from God, as a different jftrson from the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. But it has not been proved with 
sufficient certainty, as some think, that the Chaldee writers 
use this word in any other way, than in descriptions of God, 
or of some peculiar divine revelation ; as may be seen even 
by Mai. m. 5, where, instead of "I the Lord," the Chaldee 
version has no'o, my word. As it is still, therefore, a subject 
of doubt, whether it was customary to use this word in a pe- 
culiar manner respecting the Son of God, I would not as- 
sert positively, that the usage of St. John is to be traced to 
that source. See Deyling, Obs. S. T. 1. p. 221 s., Carpzov, 
Crit. Sac, p. 479 s., and especially John Henry Michaelis, 
Diss, de *od-d Chaldaeorum. I should think, however, that 

, Xoyo*, ought to be accounted 
which were at that time, in- 
ws, but of which no examples 
s term Xoyo$ , used by St. John, 
>r whom he wrote, is evident 
nothing in explanation of it ; 
n all other respects, he would 
le, and not have used it as 
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property, " to work a* a laborer," as xahacu in the New Testa- 
ment Thus, in Gen. n. 5, nonfctriK 'bjr ; tv. 2, run* tip ; 
Prov. xu. 11. Isai. xix. 9. wr\fq '^by, workers in flax? But 
13U? means, further, to pay attention to, to be devoted to, 
as in u. Kings, xvm. 7. Isai. xix. 23. Whence anip : 
signifies ministers, whom any person employs for the accom- 
plishment of his designs. The Septuagmt almost always ren- 
ders tt -Jf by vafiss ; but in Esth. n. 18, it translates it by the 
honorable appellation ?fXoi. The term *cu8$s, moreover, is 
used in the New Testament, in the same way as ongg : a 
clear instance of which occurs in Matt. xiv. 2, where the *afitg 
of Herod, are his friends, or ministers, called in Mark, vi. 21, 
pttyKfcavgf. Hence the Apostles are called &U\oi t on account 
of the' august office of the Apostl&hip ; and &*v?Jvm Kupfo, 
means, to teach the gospel. Of the same force is the word 
%m*>rylg in the New Testament, which is a title applied to 
kings, who are caHed Xm^pyoi t& ©*£, arid &&*»«, Rom. xiri. 
4 6; and even to the angels themselves, Heb. i. 14; nay 
more, even to our Lord Jesus Christ, ch. vm. 2. 6: atid ch. 
in. 1. he is caHed (brort-oXof «% tytoXoyfaf, i. e. the interpreter 
rf the covenant, sent by God, in order that he might ratify 
the covenant ; which titles have nothing, certainly, of an ab- 
ject signification in them, and do not detract at all from the 
digwty of the person who bears them. The woid tjj, there* 
fore, means nearly the same as ^o f by which very title the 
Saviour is distinguished in the 6id Testament But ^?o 
meanB, any minister, i. e. one who manages affairs in the place 
of another ; and is applied principally to the counsellors of 
princes, and generals and commanders in war, not only in the 
Hebrew, but also in the other Oriental tbnguea Hence, in 
the Ethiopic, it signifies a president, a governor ; and is used 
for apx«v in Johh, in. 1, and for *yi^w, in Matt xxvn. 21 For 
the same reason }*Sp and rwo, Ps. civ. 4, and *ia# and rvvo, 
Josk i. 1, are used indiscriminately, although it cannot be 
denied, that ^d is used by the Hebrews in a somewhat 
more honorable sense. — I have made these observations 
that it might be seen, that the words Ten* -op, and^fo 
are synonymous, and, when used with reference to our Sa- 
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viour, signify the whole office, committed to him by God the 
Father for the benefit of men ; and that thus the reason might 
clearly appear, why the term Xty* is used by St John ; and 
that it might be evident, that this title was applied to the Mes- 
siah in the Old Testament, and is not, therefore, to be looked 
for in the Gnostic, or any other philosophy of that kind. But 
as that ministry consisted principally in recovering the salva* 
tion and happiness of men, to the great glory of God, and 
not simply in making it known to mankind, and unfolding the 
way to its attainment ; on this account, I think that the title 
X6yo$ refers not merely to the office of a teacher, which our 
Lord Jesus Christ bore, but principally to his character as Re- 
deemer, and that it means, therefore, not only a teacher, or, 
as Heuhann understands it, in his Explic. Libr. N. T. Tom. 
in. p. 7, one who makes an annunciation, but the author of the 
salvation and happiness of the human race ; spch as ia# is de- 
scribed to be, by Isaiah, Ch. lii, and liu, and as St John 
speaks of him, when he calls him 9&c, £wVj, x.\. And this is 
particularly consonant with the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. For the primary and proper signification of w is 
that of drawing, leading : and it was formerly ' applied, like 
the same word in the Syriac, to shepherds, who lead their 
flock, and to husbandmen, who draw furrows, on which ac- 
count the Syriac word denotes a field, and plain ; and it thus 
agrees with the primary signification of id v.. Hence wo 
means properly, not a desert, but a place in which there are 
no cultivated fields, but which is designed for pastures, or in- 
to which a flock is led, as Reland has observed, Palaest 111. 
L. 1. c. 66. p. 374. Thus Joel, u 19, where the words nw 
la*?? mean, either the cottages of the shepherds and the sheep- 
folds, or rather pleasant pastures, green meadows ; " the ex- 
cessive drought has consumed the places in which there are 
pastures. 1 ' In the next place, however, the word i^n is ap- 
plied to the office of generals and kings, and also of teachers. 
Hence it signifies, either to rule, govern, subject, compel, lead ; 
as Ps. xvul 48, where *rtni\ trog ^.l\ is well translated by the 
Septuagint, w hrorajfc Xoov* far' 4*4, instead of which, in u. Sam. 
xxw. 48, it is Win ow T701, *ow'&uwv Xaous foroxac«|*ov* In Ps. 
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xlvii. 4, and cxxxvii. 3, the Syriac word occurs in the same 
sense, in reference to those who lead others into captivity, 
and expresses the very difficult verb V?n, hence ">oj signifies 
a general ; or to teach, discourse, and also to be eloquent ; 
for example, in i. Kings, v. 13, where Solomon's acquaint- 
ance with natural productions is mentioned, that he could 
also explain the qualities of these. See also Hos. x. 4, 
and XaXfo in the New Testament, Mark, n.2, i. Pet iv. 11. 
Hence lan is, in numerous places in the Psalms, synonymous 
with n^n, which means the whole system of divine instruc- 
tion, and in this way also Xoyos is used in the New Testament, 
as i. Cor. 1. 18, Xoyos rou (ft-au^ou. the doctrine concerning Christ 
crucified ; also Xoyo* tou X^ou, Xoyo* rfc aXijte»a£, n. Tim. u. 
15 ; Xtyos «-ou 4soC, 1. John, u. 14, Apoc. 1. 2, in which last 
place Xo/o* tou deou and iiagrvgia, tou x^kTtou are synonymous, 
and signify the Christian doctrine, and fAafrugtfv cov Xoyov tou 
©sou, to teach the gospel. Compare also Exod. iv. 14, and 
Jer. 1. 6. Now if these significations be applied to the Sa- 
viour, when distinguished by the title of Xoyos, the reason of 
so calling him may be more easily perceived ; and it may 
thereby be seen, that the name is not to be looked for in the 
Gnostic, or any other philosophy. If the observations I have 
now made are thought, by some, not to carry with them that 
complete evidence which ought to exist, when we are oblig- 
ed to gather the meaning and sense from the words, as in 
prominent points of doctrine, or when the context and sub- 
ject-matter give no assistance in arriving at a true understand- 
ing of the signification ; yet they are of some weight in es- 
tablishing the interpretation for which I contend, from the 
usage and analogy of languages : and this is, perhaps, all that 
is necessary, in passages of this kind. 

Let iis now proceed to those other traces of the Gnostics, 
which are thought to exist in the gospel of St. John ; in the 
examination of which I may be more brief. Besides the 
word Xoyos, particular stress is laid upon the terms &k and 
£u5j, which are thought to have been used for the purpose of 
opposing the Gnostics. Thus Grotiub observes, at this place* 
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*• The fable of the Gnostics is refuted, that the Xo/o* is one 
emanation of God, £u4 another, (pug another, St* John shews, 
on the contrary, that all these titles suit Christ alone." It is 
hardly necessary to say any thing in opposition to this idea, 
since it is obvious, that the words <p&e and £w>j savor, not of 
Gnosticism, but Hebraism ; for the words d*tj and ii'k oc- 
cur in numerous places of the Psalms, in the sense of felicity 
of every kind, tranquillity of mind, joy, and the hope of ever- 
lasting life ; as mo, Sfaf , and }#n, are used for miseries and 
calamity : for example, Ps. xxxvi. 10, where the two word* 
above mentioned are connected together;* Ps. lxxi.20; 
Isai. ix. 1 ; and in the New Testament, John, x. 10. And 
such a Saviour is promised in the Old Testament ; that he 
should be d:o nfn, Isai. xlix. 6 ; and he was acknowledged to 
be such in the New Testament, Luke, u. 32, <p«* sfe ticoxaXu- 
•Jrfv l&vfiv ; and he himself, also, applies this title to himself, 
John, vin. 12, lyh dp* «•• V&e *& xotffwu, which words I would 
thus render, " I am that light of the world," predicted, viz. 
by the prophets : and I would understand it as referring not 
to the doctrine, delivered by him, but to the salvation pro- 
cured by him ; as appears not only from the words that fol- 
low, t&i ™ ?* *% ?«%, but by the parallel places, ch. ix. 5, 
and xn. 46. And so, also, 1 think those words d:u iik ought 
to be interpreted ; viz. in reference to the author of human sal- 
vation and happiness ; and also <pue and %*ri in the place before 
us. For these words are used indiscriminately, although with 
some slight difference of meaning, which is this. The word ?onJ 
signifies happiness, in such a manner as to refer, at the same 
time, to the power of conferring it upon men ; on which ac- 
count Christ is said to quicken (£u<nroitfv) men, which does not 
mean, as interpreters commonly suppose, to regenerate, but to 
bestow salvation ; but y&s signifies happiness, so as to indicate, 



* The sense of this most beautiful passage is this: Thou art the 
gource of true and permanent happiness, and from this source every 
kind of happiness abounds to us ; rjlO, according to the Hebrew usage; 
means, " to enjoy." 
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at the same time, the method of obtaining it, tic by the illu- 
ramatkmof themind, ie. the knowledge of God and of Jeans 
Christ. Since these words, therefore, are used in such a man- 
ner, as to be in no way applicable to the Gnostics, and since 
Ae signification winch they have is not unknown in other 
parts of Scripture ; it isevident, that the use of them should not 
beransidered as being derived from the Gnostic, or Platonic 
philosophy, as many think with Lb Clkrc ; and that the woid 
\(*A v. 4, must not be explained according to Sbmlee's inter- 
pretation, ki his Paraphr. of St John's gospel, with reference to 
" spiritual natures enjoying perpetual bfe, as the moat excellent 
aperies r& *am*, and Christ, the oreator of them." It may be 
further remarked, that (he use bf the words %<ri and ?£p, in the 
sense of happiness, as of (ftricog in the sense of misery, is con- 
formable to the custom of all languages ; as has been already 
observed by others, and dhewn, with reference to profane wri- 
ters, by Bos, Exercitatt. ad N. T. p. 58, and Elsner, Obs* 
Sac. p. 290 8. I am very much surprised that Grotius, who, 
in other places, perceives all this perfectly well, should have 
hesitated with regard to this passage. Such, however, is 
usually the cose with those, who go to the investigation of 
any writers meaning, when blinded by a preconceived opi- 
nion. 

No less clear is the matter, in regard to the word lUM^erfe, 
v. 14, and 18. Gkotius is of opinion that this word, also, is 
used in opposition to the Gnostics, observing, that " the 
Gnostics are in brief terms condemned, who made the X*?* 
one, |flwv«ywte another, and Jesus another." And yet he him- 
self has well shewn, that, in order to understand this phrase, 
we uwst recur to the usage of the Septuagiat in rendering the 
Hebrew 171;, examples of which are to be found in Gen. xxu. 
3. 12. 16, Amos, vm. 10, Zech. xa. 10, &c., and Frev. w. 
3 ; from which places it may be seen, that this word means 
' very much beloved ;' for, in the former of them, they trans- 
late it by dja+nris, and, in the last-mentioned, by 4y**ups*$. 
This is certainly true ; except that Groti us is mistaken in 
supposing, that &ya*nrk means, dear, or very much beloved ; 
since it rather signifies " only ;" for, in the above-mention- 
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eU passage of Genesis, Isaac is called pro* itt [3, audit 
is added, i^nMTigto ; which would have been superfluous, had 
not the whole place signified, "take thine only son, who is 
also very dear to thee." This is evident, also, from the trans- 
lation of Symmachus, who has rendered *rtv by pfro?, and 
that of Aquila, who translates it by v^ny*** ; a s St. Paul also 
does, in Heb. xi. 17. Finally, this is in accordance with a re- 
fined usage of the Greek language, by which an only son is 
called Aywtnrk. In reference to this are to be explained the 
well-known words, in Matt. in. 17, and Luke, ut. 22. •S*o$ 
tow * vUg p*u 4 dyKtrnrls, Iv tp Woaijrfa, i. e. this is my son, 
beloved as an only son. — Since St John, then, in the use of 
this word, followed the usage of the Septuagint, and it was a 
common thing with the sacred Writers to distinguish the Son 
of God in this manner; for what reason, I pray, should it be 
asserted, that the Gnostics are condemned in this place ? The 
Gnostics, forsooth, had one called Xoyo?, another f*wwygvife ; 
St. John here mentions jaw^tvife • ergo ■ 

I am surprised that Grotius should consider the words wXij- 
F* T&P** wrf cDo^glaf, in the same verse, as referring also to 
the Gnostics. " Here, also," he observes, " the dream of die 
Gnostics is refuted, according to whom &Mi*m was different 
from Uyoc and Christ 19 For it is well known, that the words 
Ton and nw are, in numerous places of the Old Testament, 
joined together, as Ps. xxv. 10, lxxxcx. 15, and in this very 
Ch. i. of John, verse 17 ; and that they are, by a hendyadjs, 
for x&f*s <iXi^iH, L e. very true, or, perfect grace. But * full 
of perfect grace,' means, very gracious, by far the most be- 
nignant But if we thus interpret these words, as we must 
do, according to the Hebrew usage ; how can we suppose 
them to refer to the dx^&t « of the Gnostics ? Perhaps the 
Gnostics had a x^f>v also ? 

Grotius also thinks, that, in verse 16, " St John shews the 
tree use of the word wX^pupa, in opposition to the Gnostics. 1 ' 
The Gnostics talked about a certain *X%«p*, therefore St. 
John, in this place, referred to the same. This otherwise ex- 
cellent commentator did not bear in mind, that the Apostle fol- 
lows the Hebrew use of the word ir?n, which, as I have at 
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Toady shewn, on Col. u. 9, means either a -quantity destined 
for some purpose, or absolutely, which signification is not 
without examples in Greek writers ; or plenty and abundance ; 
and that this is the meaning in the present passage : so that 
the sense is ; out of the abundance of his favors, we have 
obtained very great and constant grace ; or, we have receiv- 
ed very great benefits from him ; for this is the meaning of 
X<*f*c dvr# x^f*™?* This same usage St. John undoubtedly had 
in view, in the words o fa sis *ov x6X*ov «-ou cacpos, in verse 18 ; 
which phrase is thought by Grotius, and others with him, 
" to have been used in an improper sense by the Gnostics, and 
here in its true and correct meaning." It is derived, how- 
ever, from the Hebrew mode of banqueting, and signifies the 
greatest degree of intimacy, and community of purposes. 
Profane writers use the same phrase to express this idea : 
see Elsner, Obs. Sac. p. 295. In this sense it is, that Laza- 
rus is said, Luke xvi. 22 s. to be to cw x6X*y roU 'Aj3faom L e. 
intimate with Abraham, or, very near to him, or, enjoying the 
same happiness. And the same is the meaning, in the pre- 
sent passage, in regard to the Son of God : he has the same 
nature and dignity with the Father. I do not see, therefore, 
how St. John is defendiug the sense of this phrase from the 
perversions of the Gnostics ; and I am clearly of opinion, 
that Grotius, and the other learned men who follow him, 
would never have thought of such an idea, nor have seen any 
thing here of the Gnostics, unless they had been at great pains 
to discover them. 

So much in regard to St. John's gospel. Let us now pro- 
ceed to his First Epistle ; of which the following places are 
generally considered as having the same bearing ; viz. Ciu 
il 18 s., 22 s., and 26. m.*4— 7, iv. 1—3. I shall briefly con- 
sider the principal passages. The greatest difficulty consists, 
in the question, whom the Apostle means by <*vWx/*tfc©i and 
^auforpfhrtu ; in determining which commentators differ, as the 
terms are used in various ways in Scripture. It is evident, 
however, that the avci'xftfw, in these passages, is different 
from that spoken of in n. Thess. u ; and that the 4*utor^- 
ccft are not the same who are mentioned in that well-known 
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* place. Matt. vii. 15, where we are to understand, not those 
who teach false doctrines, but those who live in a manner un- 
worthy of Christ and of his gospel, as the context there evi- 
dently shews ; and they appear to be the same with the +su- 
fowtocoXoi, u. Cor. xi. 13, who are so called, partly for the rea- 
son just stated, and partly because they professed to be great- 
er than the Apostle Paul, on account of some outward advan- 
tages. In this place, however, it is evident that the faTi-xgutm, 
Ch. it. 18, and the ^sutarjo^ai, Ch. iv. I, are the same ; for 
they are so described by the Apostle, viz. Ch. n. 22, as ctfw- 
jtfvoj, on 'Iqtftff oOx frriv 6 xptfrfc, denying that Jesus is the Christ ; 
and Ch. IV. 3, as ftfj offcoXoyouvcss rov 'Iijtfouv ^iflVov ev <Sapu JXqXu- 
lora, not confessing that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. But 
whom are we to understand as being here referred to ? Mos* 
ueim, Instit. Hist. Eccl. maj. p. 313, and others with him, 
think that these two classes of men are to be clearly distin- 
guished from each other, and that by the former are to be un- 
derstood the Jews, who denied the divine nature of Jesus 
Christ, and by the latter, without doubt, the Gnostics, who 
denied his human nature ; for it is one thing, he observes, dpvo&r- 
&*i, on 'Iijtfofc oux foriv o Xptfros , to deny that Jesus is the Christ, 
and another, f*4 o^oXoysiv rov 'IijtfoiJv X^itfcov .iv <f*pu iXijXuloVa, not 
to confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. I am sur- 
prised, however, that Mosheim should have made a distinc- 
tion, where none existed ; for, by a comparison of both pla- 
ces, it is plain that these phrases mean exactly the same thing, 
viz. to deny that Jesus, the son of Mary, is the Christ, the 
Saviour of the human race, sent by God into this world : for 
it is evident that in Ch. iv. 3, the Apostle repeats what he had 
said in Ch. n. 22, and that he makes it a token for distinguish- 
ing true from false teachers, that the foftner confess that Je- 
sus is the Christ, the Redeemer of the human race, but the 
latter deny it. What, therefore, is expressed in one place by 
b opvoJfASvof, oVi 'Iijtfofc ojx scfnv b XjwoYos, is, in the Other, b \ur\ 6fAo- 
Xo/tf tov 'IijtfoUv XfVttbv iv tfapxi iXijXudoVa. And what difference 
is there, whether I should deny that Jesus, the son of Mary, 
is the Messiah, i. e. the Saviour of the human race, or, that 
Je$us, who is the Messiah, has come into the world ? It is 
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impossible, moreover, that the Jews or Gnostics can be meant ; 
for, in the first place, those awi^™ are said, Ch. n. 19, to 
have abandoned the Christian religion, if %u3v JfjXdw ; which 
is not applicable, at least, to the Jews ; and, in the next place, 
MosHBUf shews, in regard to the Gnostics, (see his work, 
cited above, p. 395, and in many other places,) that they con- 
sidered Jesus as the Son of God, and the Saviour of the hu- 
man race* This excellent writer, therefore, has allowed that 
they did not altogether deny Christ's humanity. What ether 
persons, then, are we to understand as being here described ? 
Those adversaries, truly, of Jesus Christ, who, rejecting the 
Christian feith, spoke in the most reviling terms of his redemp- 
tion, and of his whole religion ; and particularly those impos- 
tors, who, boasting themselves to be the Messiah, endeavor- 
ed totally to destroy the claims of our Saviour : so that «b*i- 
Xp*™ are the same as 4&&xf«fr«, which is not only allowed 
by the nature of the case, for he who is -^M/jr***, a false 
Christ, is also dvrfxprfrot, antichrist ; but also by the nature of 
the Greek language, according to which dvrf&rfr* may mean, 
one who boasts himself to be Christ, or, who assumes the 
place of Christ ; for M is so used in composition, as, for ex- 
ample, dvrtforov, a gift, which is conferred in the place of ano- 
ther. The instances cited to prove the contrary, by Brucker, 
on this place, and by Calovius, against Grothis, are of no 
force. And that there were, at that period, many such mad- 
men, who professed to be the Messiah, I have already shewn 
from Joseph us, and others ; and it is also plain from the pro- 
phecy of Christ, Matt. xxiv. 5. 24. There is no necessity 
for mentioning every individual, the thing being evident ; and 
this, moreover, cannot be done, as the names of most of them 
( have not come down to our times. Otherwise I would, with 
Grotius, class among such persons Simon Magus, and Dosi- 
theus, both of whom, as I have already observed, were rather 
enemies of Jesus Christ, than heretics. 

How Chapter in. v. 4, is at all in point, I cannot possibly 
perceive. Perhaps because the Apostle is commonly suppos- 
ed to be arguing, in that place, after the manner of a refined 
philosopher, who begins with the explanation of his subject ; 
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which he would not hare done, unless his intention hid been 
to refute some particular persons. But who are these ? No 
others, without doubt, but the Gnostics. I doubt it, however, 
exceedingly. For there is, in this place, no explanation of 
sin, as is generally supposed, but rather an admonition to avoid 
sin, grounded upon two reasons ; the first of which is drawn 
from the defilement, both to body and mind, contracted by 
sin ; and the second, from the guilt of a violated law, which 
accrues from it For though I do not think there is any great 
emphasis in the words, *£c & voi&v rfr opapWav, as Alberti, in 
his Observations, on this passage, and others are of opinion, 
yet I do think that the word fyw^fa has here the sense of the 
defilement of sin ; as is evident from its being opposed to the 
words, fyvi£si toriv, xalcic ixsftos Ayvog Jta. The meaning of 
this place, therefore, is this : " Whosoever defiles himself by 
doing what is wrong, at the same time violates the law, and 
contracts the guilt of a violated law -, but that very defile- 
ment, which is in sin, is a departure from the law." This 
admonition is in itself so excellent and admirable, that 
it cannot be thought too identical, or superfluous, even if we 
do not adopt the opinion of Micbaelis, Einl. ins N. T. P. 
n. p. 1524. Gott. 1788,* that the design of it was to con- 
fute the wickedness of the Gnostics. Terse 9, of the same 
chapter, which also some think, though I know not for what 
reason, to refer to the Gnostics, seems to me to be capable of 
an easy application to apostasy. I approve, indeed, exceed- 
ingly, of the interpretation of some very learned divines, who 
understand the words xoi ou dvvatcu fyxapravfiv, thus; "inas- 
much as he is born again, and so long as he continues in re- 
generation and faith." There is no necessity for this, how- 
ever, if we interpret the words thus ; u whosoever has been 
led, by the power of the divine word, to embrace the Chris- 
tian religion, has known its truth, excellence, and pleasantness, 



* His words are, " which seems to be a proposition too identical, and 
superfluous, if we read it without reference to any polemical design-" 
[ See Ma*s»'s Mionaefis, Vol. rt. p. 406, Lond. 1802.— TV. ] 
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and has thoroughly felt and experienced it, will certainly not 
apostatize from it, since the divine word continually exerts its 
efficacy in strengthening his mind ; yea, it cannot be, that he 
should abandon and abjure this religion, after having once ac- 
knowledged it, for, through the divine goodness, his mind is 
so strengthened and confirmed, that such a thing appears to 
be altogether impossible (ctfuvcwov)." This meaning is certain- 
ly not absurd, and agrees perfectly with the context, and with 
the subject itself; for the Apostle adds, or< <r*rgpf«* dm*ou h 
oufcf pbst. Now oVcyot, which is the same as tfcfyxa, is ele- 
gantly used, i. Pet i. 23, in reference to the power of the gos- 
pel, or the Xoyo$ £wv ©sou. Moreover, the power exerted 
upon the mind by the truth and excellence of the Christian 
religion, is proved by personal experience ; and may be per- 
ceived in the fact, that so many thousands of men, of different 
ranks, not only have defended it with the utmost constancy, 
amidst threatenings of the most cruel punishments, but have 
also, with astonishing cheerfulness, sealed the truth of it with 
their blood, and with an ignominious and most excruciating 
death ; and were willing to die a thousand times, rather than 
abjure and deny it. 

I now proceed to consider the Second Epistle of St. Peter ; 
for here also, and particularly in Chapter n, traces of the 
Gnostics are looked for, and of course found. There is men- 
tion here made, it is said, of ^eu<5o<Ma<rxaXoi (false teachers,), in 
describing whom the Apostle uses a phraseology, different 
from that which he employs in the First Epistle, and also in 
the other portion of the Second, and agreeing with the lan- 
guage of the Gnostics ; it may hence be clearly perceived, 
therefore, that, in this chapter, reference is made to them. 
Let us consider, then, first, these ^eufo&flotrxaXoi, and see who 
are to be understood by them ; and then examine the phraseo- 
logy of the Apostle, and its diversity. On both these points 
I shall be brief. 

It is evident that these ^&u5o&£artcaXoj are so called by the 
Apostle, not only on account of very grievous errors, but be- 
cause of their wicked life ; and that two crimes are especially 
laid to their charge. The one was, in genera), they abandon* 
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ed morals, and dissolute and licentious mode of life ; the other, 
which arose out of this, their contempt of magistrates. They 
obtrude upon others, says the Apostle, v. 1, very pernicious 
opinions, tfopsitfagowfiv ai^sVeis dirwtaias, (which phrase has been 
already considered,) rejecting the Lord Jesus Christ, who re- 
deemed them by his death, (rov ciyojoufavra auroug fefafcyp 
apvoupsvoi,) and placing their chief happiness in feasting sumptu- 
ously every day, and indulging in the most depraved passions ; 
v. 13. They are inflamed with inordinate lust, v. 14, (ty^aX- 
f*oOs l^ovrsff fwflVou* fwixaXtoof,*) and* are thoroughly practised 
in all the arts of heaping up and collecting money (xasMav 
ysyvpHtf\Uviip *Xsovsgiajg t *x§vrec). And not only by this aban- 
doned course of life, but- also by their way of talking, carrying 
the appearance of great affection* and benevolence, in order 
that they may make whatever they wish a source of gain, (£v 
ffXsowgiaJ *W«-ois Xfyws, v. 3.) they endeavor to deceive minds 
that are not sufficiently confirmed, ^"XPf &fr*ip*xcous &Xsa£ovr£?, 
v. 14 ; and insolently treat them, as merchandize to make a 
traffic of, iiMropewtfovroj, § v. 3 ; and entice them to the farthest 
and most wanton extremes of lust ; || and teach that therein, 



* See Bos, Eiercitt Phil. p. 287 ; who admirably explains these 
words. 

t It matters not whether we read rxiaw J/«ic» or vKau^iac, since 
both readings are supported by the authority of MS 8., and allowed by 
the genius of the Greek language. Comp. Wolfius, On this passage. 

% t? «\ «•>•£<«. There is here observable a twofold hebraism ; first, in 
the signification of the word srxtftvff/*, which answers to the Hebrew 
word jflfl, which means gain, and is sometimes rendered in the Septus- 
gint by jtm«m£««, asGaonus shews, onEph. iv. 19; and secondly, in 
the structure of the words : for if is for M, as Grotius has also observed, 
on this passage of St. Peter. 

- $. Compare Grotius, on this place, respecting the meaning of this 
word. 

|| Instead of aWutaic , v. 2, we ought undoubtedly, with Grotius, to 
read •et\y*i<tK ; in which reading the MSS. and Versions generally 
agree. This great man, however, is mistaken in supposing, that dofo- 
yu&y Eph. rv. 19, means the beginning*, or firtt degrees of lewdness. For 
this word always signifies violent, unbridled, and shameless lust. 
Hence dotxynt means one who is lustful to a shameless and rare degree ; 
and rfrtxyi* is applied to a species of lust, which decency forbids tne to 
name. 

47 
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partly, Christian liberty consists. Comp. v. 12, and Jude, 
v. 4. And, on account of this same Christian liberty, they 
despise magistrates, and are not afraid to refuse obedience to 
them, v. 10, pretending that Christians are not subject to hn- 
man governors : and they promise things that are utterly vain, 
faipyxa fAflwaionjros q&syyofjtfvoi, v. 18 ; viz. v. 19, full liberty to 
gratify every lust and desire, iXfiAfptoy, while, nevertheless, 
they subject themselves and others to the severe and cruel bond- 
age of the filthiest (<j&°p«) vices. Abandoning, therefore, the 
doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ, they have very grievously 
gone astray, v. 15, exactly according to the plan and course 
of Balaam, (o6o$ too BoXoo^) who preferred (diyaritu, from the 
Hebrew dhk) the unrighteous rewards received from Balafc, to 
obedience to God. But as Balaam instigated the Moebitee 
to entice the children of Israel to share in their forbidden 
lusts, and through these lusts to lead them into idolatry, and, by 
this means, brought upon them the severest punishments from 
God ; so these false teachers, giving Christians the liberty of 
gratifying their carnal appetites, in order to answer their own 
avaricious views, have, in like manner, provoked against the 
church and themselves the anger of God, and those evoere 
chastisements and penalties which usually follow this anger ; 
which, indeed, shall not linger ; on the contrary, they are al- 
ready prepared for them ; ofr *o xptfrn §x**kn dx d?ysT f x*i 
% okwXfia auVwv ou* vu<fra£si ; v. 3. 

But the question now comes, who these 4*uS©&$a*xaX«i 
were ? No other, undoubtedly, than the Gnostics, say some 
learned writers. Now I will not urge too strongly the fact, 
that the place referred to, in this chapter, is a prediction re- 
specting teachers of this kind, who were yet to arise; and 
that the Gnostics, therefore, cannot be meant, because, ac- 
cording to the opinion of these same writers, the origin of 
the Gnostic philosophy is to be traced much higher than that 
period, which St. Peter here predicts. At any rate it may 
be seen, that if this place be regarded as referring to the 
Gnostics, their doctrine had not, as those writers think, as yet 
arisen, nor begun to be celebrated and spread abroad : 
^hich is what I have been contending for. There is no ne- 
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cessity, however, for supposing the Gnostics to be meant 
here, as it is well known that, among Christians themselves, 
there was a great number of teachers, and of others/ who 
maintained wicked opinions of this kind both by word and 
example, of whom the Apostle, in this place, predicts a larger 
and more conspicuous number. And, for this reason, there 
are so many explanations of the nature of Christian liberty, 
in the writings of the Apostles, as in i. Peter, u. 16 ; Rom. 
xi. 20; vm. 2 s. 14 s. xiv. 16; ii. Cor. m. 17; so many 
severe reproofs and threatenings, i. Cor. v. and vi ; so many 
injunctions to connect, with faith, holiness and true piety of 
heart and life, Jam. u ; so many exhortations to perseverance 
in faith ; finally, so many admonitions to obey the civil ru- 
lers; # even though they were heathens and wicked men ; i; 
Pet il 13 s. Rom. xm. 1 s. Now do these explanations, re- 
proofs, exhortations, and precepts, relate to the wickedness 
of the Gnostics only ? Who ever supposed that the Second 
Chapter of St James, throughout the whole of which he op- 
poses men, who led a wicked life, refers to the Gnostics ? It 
is more probable, therefore, that in this place are meant per- 
sons of notorious wickedness ; who, having abandoned the 
Christian faith, disseminated iniquitous opinions not only by 
their example, but also by their language and system, and 
enticed others to embrace and follow them ; in a word, apos- 
tates, who, having abjured their faith* and Jesus Christ, lived 
in a most abandoned manner, and also corrupted others ; of 
whom St John, after Peter, speaks in his First Epistle, saying 
that Antichrist, of whose coming Christians had already been 
warned, is now come. This, moreover, may be clearly per- 
ceived from verse 20 s., where the Apostle expressly says, 
that these 4' su ^ ^* dr * a ^ 0, had acknowledged and received 
the troth of the Christian religion, but afterwards had ma- 
liciously abandoned and abjured it. Further, it is evident 
that those •b8v6dfid&tfxakM were of Jewish origin ; for St. Pe- 
ter had addressed the Jewish Christians, and, in v. 1, he ex- 
pressly shews, that now also, as had before been the case, 
men of this kind should arise from among them, iyiwro Si xai 
■\>nj$Q*p<xpr)i'ai 3v <rw Xo£, &$ xou bf £jxiv Itfowai $sv8o8t86ufxa\oi. It 
may be added, finally, that learned writers, evert among thoap 
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who, in other respects, most strenuously contend that traces 
of the Gnostics are found in the New Testament, and espe- 
cially Mosheim, maintain that the Gnostics were' not all so 
depraved in their opinions and lives, as the *\*v&o&iMurxaLhH are 
here described. Comp. Mosheim, Institute H. £. maj. p. 
359, where he observes, that " most of them prescribed for 
themselves a severe rule of living, and, by abstinence, and 
various inconveniences, emaciated and tormented their bo- 
dies :" and, p. 357 s., he says, " they all certainly committed 
to our Saviour the office of informing, both by words and 
deeds, the souls of men, which had fallen into extreme igno- 
rance of their origin and condition, and were forgetful of 
God, how they might escape from the snares of the wicked 
prince of darkness ; &c." Semler expresses the same •pi- 
nion, in his Comment. Hist de ant Chr. statu, p. 79 ; where 
he observes, that " most of the Gnostics were strict teachers 
of virtue." But if this be so, how can those ^J^ufoWoufxaXoi 
mean the Gnostics 7 For this reason, Mosheim here agrees 
with me ; for he expressly maintains, in the above work, p. 
317 s., that this epistle does not speak of philosophers, nor of 
those who advocated the ceremonial law, but of abandoned 
Christians, " who maintained that the holy system of Jesus 
Christ was the teacher of every vice and lust, and, by their 
own impure lives, supported this horrible doctrine." — So 
much with respect to the 4*udo& datfxaXoi. 

As for the phraseology which the Apostle has used in this 
Chapter, and which, as has been very correctly remarked by 
learned men, (as, for example, among the ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, Jerom, de Script. Eccl. c. 1,) differs very much 
from his style in other parts, and has a great resemblance to 
the Epistle of St. Jude, while this Second Epistle of St. Pe- 
ter, and the Epistle of St. Jude, resemble very much the 
phraseology of the Gnostics ; learned men seem to have here 
needlessly sought out and devised difficulties. If it is neces- 
sary, however, to assign any reason for the circumstance re- 
ferred te, the most probable is, that it was in consequence of 
the prophecy, and denunciation of severe punishments, con- 
tained in this chapter. Now who does not know that in pro- 
phecies, or severe reproofs, the style is more elevated, and 
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sometimes also more uncommon, than in the simple statement 
of doctrines, and systems of morals? Who can read the 
Joyth chapter of Isaiah, where the destruction of the Babylo- 
nians is threatened, or the reproof contained in Jeremiah, 11. 
12, without perceiving that a very elevated style, and bold 
figures, are used? And from this circumstance not having been 
borne in mind by some commentators, those passages have 
been explained in a most extraordinary and unnatural manner. 
Or, to take an example from the New Testament, who can 
read the Apocalypse, and other writings of St John, without 
observing the great difference there is between them ? In 
the latter, the style is simple, sweet, and flowing softly along ; 
in the former, it is elevated, magnificent, and also, in some 
places, repugnant to the usage of the Greek language ; and 
therefore abounding in faults of expression, not to be found 
in his other writings, and such as we should not have expect- 
ed to find in him. 

The words themselves, moreover, and phrases, which the 
Apostle has employed in this prophecy, are such as may ea- 
sily be accounted for, and explained, from the usage of the 
sacred writers, without having any regard to the trifles of the 
Gnostics. Of this kind, are, particularly, the phrase fapaTg £o- 
<pou rafrapbXTof, tapiSuxsv $1$ xpiVnr rsnjpwivou*, in v. 4 ; and oft b 
£090$ rov txfoovg sis alwva csci^ai, in v. 17, and the words im- 
mediately preceding, ouVof sltft *rryat avufyoi, vsyiXai u*o XaiXatfog 
£Xauv6fi*vaj. Some learned writers are of opinion, that these 
phrases are either derived from the usage of the Gnostics, 
that is to say, borrowed from them, or that they are employed 
in opposition to them ; as Mich ae lis thinks, Einleit. ins. N. 
T. P. n. p. 1482 s. ed. Gott. 1788 * Let us, however, exa- 
mine this point. We must here bear in mind, particularly as 
it respects the two first of the above phrases, an observation 
of some very learned commentators in regard to certain words, 
which are somewhat uncommon in the New Testament. When 
the Apostles undertook to teach the Christian religion in the 
Greek language, many subjects were necessary to be spoken 
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of, with which the Gentiles were unacquainted, or which, at 
any rate, they erroneously held ; so that there were no words 
to express these : as, for example, when the punishments of 
evil angels and men were to be mentioned. In order to ex* 
press these, they were obliged either to invent new wotds, or 
to select others, whose ordinary signification had some mem- 
blance to that which they wished to express. New terms they 
neither did, nor could invent ; for this is only to be expected 
from great genius, disciplined by education, not from fisher* 
men and illiterate persons : they accordingly selected words, 
which were already well known, and employed on similar 
subjects. Thus, for example, they made choice of the word 
o&ff, which is used by the Greeks in reference to the condi- 
tion of both classes of men after death : the Apostles, how- 
ever, after the usage of the Septuagint, which employs thia 
word to express the Hebrew terms *?intf and m&Sx, added ano- 
ther signification ; using it, viz. with reference to the wicked 
only, and expressing by it their utterly miserable condition. 
But as this condition is frequently represented, in other pla- 
ces, by the word * darkness,' £09*, they employed this like- 
wise to express the same meaning ; and added to it the word 
tfei^o, instead of which, in the Book pf Wisdom, xvn. 17, the 
word &Xu*£ is used, to signify the constraint, severity, and 
long duration of these punishments (for chains, and bonds, 
are used by the poets to express extreme constraint,)* And 
as Tartarus signifies, with the Greeks and Latins, a dark and 
low place, where the wicked are tormented, they according- 
ly employed the word «y«-afto, entirely divested, however, 
like the rest of the terms now referred to, of the supersti- 
tious meaning attached to it by the heathen; and signifying, 
to subject to the severest punishments which a spiritual nature 
can suffer. Now as it was no less difficult to select these 
words, so as to suit the comprehension of men, than to imveat 
new ones, it is evident that they were suggested not by the 
genius of the writers, but by the Holy Spirit himself; and 
this k certainly a strong argument for the idea, that wonfc 
t h e m se lv es were communicated by divine inspiration. On 
the signification of those terms among the Greeks, see. be- 
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sides Gaotius, Bos, Exercitatt. Phil, on this place, p. 285 ; on 
Jade, v. 6, p. 293, and Apoc i. 18, p. 295. There is, more- 
over, some ground for the use of these words, in that ancient 
opinion of the Eastern nations, that the souls of the dead 
pass into a dark and low place, where there is night and drea- 
ry solitude, and where past dungs are forgotten. This they 
caHed by the names, Vfii?, nnto, ** 3 > V& ^j n ??" 1 » #"> *°- 5 
and the Greeks called it tths, or rafrape. '' Hence, in explain- 
ing passages of Scripture, it is necessary to be somewhat cau- 
tious ; and even in interpreting Greek words, which have the 
same meaning, we must sometimes have recourse to this an- 
cient opmkm r if we would arrive at their exact signification. 
This was the opinion of that eminent critic VrntutoA, on Isai. 
xiv. 9 ; apd has been farther illustrated by Venema, on Ps. 
vi. 6,'xvl 10, who has cited a great number of passages to 
establish the point Everard Scheid has also discussed the 
subject at large, and in a learned manner, in his Diss, ad Cant. 
Hiskiavp. 27 — 43. And if ancient and modern ecclesiasti- 
cal writers had borne all this in mind, they certainly would 
not have looked in this place for the Gnostics ; who perhaps 
used words of this sort on account of the usage of the Greeks 
and Latins, who held nearly the same opinion, and used them 
in a Greek and Latin sense. Neither, which is more impor- 
tant, and applies chiefly to the ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
would they have philosophized in so trifling a manner about 
the condition of souls after death, and even respecting the 
descent of our Lord Jesus Christ into the lower world. 

As for the phrases^.-rrj/cu &mfyoi, and nqfoju wro XaiXourog £Xai*o- 
jjLfivcti, v. 17, these also are not entirely unknown in the sacred 
writings ; the former signifying imperfection of doctrine, the 
latter inconstancy in the faith. For example, in Ps. xxxvL 9, 
piousimen we said to be completely satisfied with the fatness of 
the house of God, and to be rather overflowed, than watered, 
with the sweetest rivers of pleasures; i. e. to be enriched by 
God, here below, with the most choice and excellent gifts, 
productive of the greatest delight ; for this is the meaning of 
thai very beautiful passage. And, on account of this plettty 
and abundance of spiritual blessings, they are compared to a 
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perpetual and most copious fountain ; as, in Isai. lviii. 11, 
wp oo;-A n^K o£ who?, Zx «>iy4, *r ^ *#X«rfv Sfap ; that 
is, thou shalt be like a fountain, which emits water continually, 
without cessation, Le. a very abundant fountain ; by which 
phrase is expressed the exceedingly happy condition of the 
pious and faithful. So also, in Zechariah, xiv. 8, it is said 
that out of Jerusalem, i. e. the church of Christ, shall flow crp 
D'»n, living waters ; which is to be understood not literally, 
as Grotius thinks, but as referring to the successful propaga- 
i gospel. To the above place in Isaiah Jesus Christ 
tiave had reference, in John, iv. 14 ; but especially 
. 38, where he thus describes the happiness of a 
a : Yoraffcoi he «% xoikiag afro? (which, according to 
iw usage, is for l£ aurou) gsutfoutftv u&wof ^uv% which, 
laying aside the allegory, means nothing else but this ; " he 
shall be filled with the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and with a great 
abundance of divine knowledge, tranquillity, joy, &c" See 
Rev. xxi. 6. And therefore God himself, from whom all 
these benefits proceed, is called in Ps. xxxvi. 10, D'?n Tipp, 
vrrfl £<*>%, and in Jer. n. 13, and xvii. 13, 0"n xrn nip? ; they 
who cease to worship and reverence Him being said to leave 
the exhaustless fountain, and to hew out for themselves broken 
wells, 0^3503 fh*o, which cannot hold water, and are there- 
fore altogether destitute of it. Hence the mouth and law of 
a wise man, i. e. his doctrine, are called, in Prov. x. 11, and 
xin. 14, o^n ifpp, because this doctrine leads to true happi- 
ness ; as appears from what follows ; " by obeying which, 
you will avoid all danger :" and for this same reason, piety 
towards God receives the same appellation, in ch. xiv. 27. 
Now it may hence be perceived, why wicked teachers are 
here called by the Apostle *>iyai avufyw ; namely, because 
they themselves are destitute of those divine gifts, and cannot, 
therefore, lead others to their attainment. This is shewn clear- 
ly by the parallel passage, Jude, verse 12, where they are 
called Ssi&pa. (p&ivotfwjivtt, trees that are decaying, or, destitute 
of leaves, (referring, without. doubt, to Ps. i. 3.) oxopra, $k 
cta&avovTo, entirely dead and dried up, so that there is no hope 
of their reviving, (for to die twice, means, to sufFer a more 
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bitter death ; as in that celebrated passage of Phrcdrus, " bis 
videor mori,") Jxpi£w&s'vra, fit to be burned. — But these teach- 
ers are further called *eyi\ai **o XaiXorog £Xauvo'fj.svai, i. e. 
clouds, which are swiftly carried along by a wind, or tempest. 
Commentators differ in regard to the reason for this appella- 
tion. Some are of opinion, that they are so called on the 
same account for which they are termed *ir/m avufyoi ; others, 
however, think that it is because of their pride, and vain boast 
of knowledge (yvwtfis), as Michaelis, Einl. ins N. T. P. if. 
p. 1483. Ed. Gott: 1788 * Forsooth, because t 
speaks of the Gnostics in this chapter ! But it h 
ready observed by^Gafl'hus, and Calovius agrees 
(Bib. Ill, on this place,) that those teachers are so 
account of the wavering character of their faith ; 
not only clearly proved, but absolutely required, by 
tenor of the discourse. For what the Apostle ha 
figuratively, he unfolds more clearly and without a figure, in 
v. 20, 21 ; and who else can be there meant, but those who, 
having abandoned the Christian faith, have turned back again 
to their former wickedness? To this agree the parallel 
passages, Eph. iv. 14, where the Apostle admonishes them 
not to be like children, tossed and driven about by every wind 
of doctrine, xXu&jvi£dfWvoi xaj. *sp<pf§6iLsvoi flravri av/jxw *% didaif- 
xaXiaf ; intending hereby, without doubt, to warn them against 
inconstancy in doctrine and faith: and Hebrews, xm. 9, 
where he says, o^a^afe *<»*&**$ Xfl " £ £ ' va * W «Bp<ptye<tfc 9 i. e. 
do not permit yourselves to be carried and tossed about by 
various and novel opinions. Moreover, the ^su<Jo<Ji<5a<rxaXoi, of 
whom St. Peter speaks, are called by the Apostle Jude, r. 12, 
vsysXou u*o avgjxwv fsgitps^svai ; and v. 13, dtfrigss *Xav5jroi, 
which Grotius well renders, wandering, or flitting stars; and 
says that their inconstancy is here meant. James, i. 6, is also 
a passage somewhat applicable to the illustration of the phrase 
under discussion. There is, therefore, no necessity for re- 
ferring this chapter to the Gnostics ; and it is plain, that the 



* [ Marsh's Micbaclis, Vol. iv. p. 365. Lond. 1802— Tr.] 
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words themselves which the Apostle uses, and the whole dis- 
course, are sufficiently to be accounted fbr from the nature 
of the Greek language, and the usage of the other sacred wri- 
ters. 

On Chapter m, of n. Peter, there cannot be much said ; 

as even those learned writers who'are most firmly of opinion, 

that there are traces of the Gnostic philosophy in the New 

Testament, differ in the explanation of it : some asserting, 

but the greater part denying, that it is also referred to in this 

y be sufficient to state, that this chapter cannot 

>ther advent of Christ^han that to the last 

has been very clearly sbe^ by several learn- 

id as Michaelis himself thinks, L c. There is 

towever, for supposing, that by the ipcvuxm, 

licts as hereafter {i* $ ^x^«> *& Vsp&O to arise, 

are meant the Gnostics ; since at all periods impudent men 

of this kind, who have derided the divine promises and 

threatenings, have existed in great numbers. Such persons, 

for instance, were found in the days of Noah ; and of Mala- 

chi, who speaks of them in Ch. jil Will any one say that 

these were Gnostics ? 

Something yet remains to be said, (that I may not be 
thought to have left untouched any thing of importance,) in 
regard to the meaning of the words 5 at«h and * #f>x«v, Eph. 
n. 2 ; which some learned writers, particularly Brucker, on 
this passage, and Mosheim, on i. Tim. i. 17, suppose, with 
Jerom, to be used in the Gnostic sense in the sacred writings, 
and to refer to a certain eternal, unchangeable Substance, and 
Spirit of the first rank, or prince of spirits. They appear to 
have been led to this idea, however, by the signification of 
eternity, which is supposed to be contained in the word «/#», 
and of chief power, thought to be comprehended in the term 
cipxwv. Neither the one, nor the other, however, can be 
proved either from the usage of the Bible, or thai of the best 
writers. 

The word oiwv answers exactly to the Hebrew oSty, which, 
by its derivation, and the constant usage of the sacred writ- 
ings, means time, the end of which is concealed from us ; 
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or any space of time whatever, the length of which is to be 
determined, in each particular passage, by the context, and 
the clesign of the writer. It may therefore, indeed, signify a 
somewhat extended period, and even the highest extent of 
duration : for example, in that phrase, oSijr-w oSipp, or, 
D'nSijra, Ps. xc. 2, cm. 17 ; in Greek, d*o *ou alZvog fat rw 
aiCms, or, sis ro»s a/wva$ cwv ajwvwv, i. e. as long as possible, or, 
for ever ; Gen. xxi. 83, oSty S& which is well rendered by the 
JSeptuagint, es* uluvu*> From the term 1 
cannot prove the eternity of any thing ; a 
from the ChaWee, as Esra, it. 15. Dan. 
and also from other places, which it is 
tion. A clear example is to be founc 
xxi. 6, where the servant who does not 
year of Jus service, to embrace the pri 
said to continue a servant ttyy 1 ?, i. e. till 
of jubilee, or, as long as he lives. Bom. av. ±#. muse 
places are principally to be borne in mind, in which Tg is add- 
ed ; as, Issa. xlv. 17, -ty •pSty-'W fw* *w alwosht, a salvation 
U> endure for a very long period. Hence the D'oSty of the 
distinguished by them into nrn oSty and >an oty : 
:ount af*v or alwsg are used, in the New Testa- 
jrence to the N. T. times, if & f^XXwv is added, 
i ; as Heb. u. 5, where, indeed, the words are 
oJkou^t, fAiXXovtfo, in the same sense, however, in which the 
phrase a&v f^XXwv is used in Ch. vi. 5 ; and SuvofM*; pAXov«* 
«&••$ means, the power of the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, which is expressly termed, in Rom. i. 16, fcivofw* 0sou, 
and in Eph. i. 19, u«^aXXov pfy&oe rfc &*>*V*<x- In the same 
way we are to understand ai&ss ^«^ 6V0, » * n *-*• ll# ^ °^ tn€ 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Hence our Lord Jesus Christ is 
called, in Isai. ix. 5, *vr?* t > i. «• the founder of the future age ; 
where the Septuagint has «wnfc cov fiiXXovros afcivos. The 
same meaning is assigned by Locke and Michaelis to 
Gal. i. 4 ; so that the phrase aiu» te<tr*c signifies the times 
<rf tlie New Testament, and refers to freedom front the 
yoke of tfce ceremonial law. To this, however, seem to 
be opposed the *onto *** time §«**v ^ ** *mrr*Ch, 
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fy*wv, which clearly shew that the expression wrwj £%iKrjrdi 
>»jfMtc sx rov ivetfrCkot a/wvo^ *ow)fou means somewhat more than 
deliverance from the ritual law. — Now from this signification 
is derived another ; that, namely, by which a&v, and o#wi*p, 
D^ty and % DSiy, denote time and the world itself; as Joel, n. 
% where oSiprrjD means, * at any time, 1 or, * ever :' Eccles, in. 
11, where the Septuagint has translated word for word, tw 
aiuna ZSuxsv iv xafSia au«rwv, but the English Version more ac- 
cording to the sense, " he hath set the world in their heart :* 
Heb. i. 2, xi. 3, which passages are in point, and ought not 
to be thought to refer to the aeons of the Gnostics : for they 
are a mere Hebraism, expressing the formation of the world, 
as they have been hitherto universally understood. Hence 
oStyo and <**' ai wvo$ mean, front the foundation of the world ; 
Gen. vi. 4, Luke, i. 70, John, ix. 32 : and «yo twv ojwwjv, before 
the foundation of the world ; i. Cor. u. 7. Moreover, as eve- 
ry period of time has its peculiar manners, vices, pursuits, 
and dispositions ; hence obty, or also *w% ofay, and ywsa, are 
used in reference both to the manner of life and conduct of 
any one, as Gen. vi. 9. Luke xvi. 8, which the Hebrews other- 
wise express by the term }Yi ; and also to the maimers, dis- 
positions, and feelings, which distinguish any particular atcuv, 
or ysvea. The Latins use the word cetas, or seculum, in the 
same way ; as, in Pliny, " secuhim est, pecuniam amare ;" 
and Tacitus, Germania, 19, " nemo enim illic vitia ridet, nee 
corrumpere et corrumpi, seculum vocatur." The French use 
the word siecle precisely in the same way. See Wol*ius, 
and the citations there made. A place in point here, is Rom. 
xn. 2 ; where the Apostle says, fjt4 4\i<txw&*iZfi<rt* *$ aiwti rov- 
ru, i. e. do not imitate the present age, i. e. the corrupt man- 
ners of this age. Therefore the words frs^sntMrijtfare xacA w 
aJwva tou xotffAou toutou, in this passage of the Epistle to the 
Ephesi^ns which I have been endeavoring to explain, cannot 
possibly refer to a certain nature ; but, as we have seen, to 
the manners and habits of the men of that period, who re- 
sisted the gospel of Jesus Christ, which was delivered with 
such abundant clearness, and confirmed by so many and sig- 
nal miracles. I would therefore translate the place thus : 
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Xi to Which crimes ye also were sometime abandoned, after the 
taanner of this period," or, u as men are wont to live in this 
our age." Grotius has admirably rendered it ; " vixistis, ut 
mos erat plerisque." 

Neither are we to imagine the idea of any great and dis- 
tinguished power, to be implied in the word afx«». F°r> ** 
Ernesti observes, Instit. Interp. p. 217,* he who possesses 
dgrfl> i. e. any power and dignity, though small, such as be- 
longs to the lesser judges in particular towns, is called a^wv. 
For every town in Judea, however small, had, like us, its aj- 
Xomr, i. e. magistrates, or judges, who took cognizance of 
lesser causes, determined suits and controversies, and con- 
sulted the advantage and security of their countrymen. On 
the subject of these Archons of the Jews, Wesseling has 
written an entire treatise, to which I would refer the reader. 
It is a person of this kind that is meant in Luke xn. 58 ; and, 
as Grotius has already observed, he is expressly termed x{ic% 
in the parallel passage, Matt. v. 25. Such also was Jairus, 
who, in Matt. ix. 18, is called afxwv, and in Luke, viu. 41, #j- 
ppjv 1% tfuvaywyfa : compare Markland, in his Notes on Ly- 
sias.t In the same way Nicodemus, who, in John, m. 10, is 
called Maufxakos i-ou 'Itfja^X, is termed in v. I, of the same 
chapter, «jx«v *& 'IwSakn ; in which place, as Brucker like- 
wise has observed, bringing forward, at the same time, other 
passages in proof of this signification, a person is meant, who 
has any power whatever in ecclesiastical affairs, or, a public 
teacher. And this is perfectly agreeable to the use of the 
word by the Septuagint, from which, without doubt, this sense 
of &gx?w with the New Testament writers was derived. For 
in that version, this word is used to render the Hebrew Tjjr f 
Exod. n. 14, and pi£, Isai. xxn. 18, which, particularly in the 
Chaldee, signifies any possessor and lord. Nor, finally, is it 
repugnant to the usage of the best writers, who employ aftuv 
in no less simple a manner. Whence it is evident, that there 



* [ Page 413, Ed. Lips. 1809.— TV. ] 

t [ Lys. Oper. p. 533, Ed. Reislte, Lips. 1772 —Tr. ] 
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is no necessity for understanding by a^wv «% igwtfiac **> o*po 
a spirit of the first rank, or the prince of spirits, or afcy thing 
of that kind : but he designates by this phrase one 'who pos- 
sesses any power whatsoever ; by which, however, I would 
not be understood as taking from the devil, who, I doabt not, 
is here meant, all the power that is attributed to him in other 
places also of the sacred Scriptures, and that is here ascribed 
to him by the expression, tf* Jgoutfiac «£ di fog, who exercises 
power in. darkness, i. e. among wicked men. But, on the other 
hand, we mu& beware here of the absurdity of those who 
philosophise, to an extraordinary degree, about the power of 
the devil over the air, and miserably confuse themselves in 
the explanation of it ; as Woi*rius, and those whom he ekes, 
and, which much surprises me, even Grotius. Into which 
error they would not have fallen, if they had attended to the 
use of the word <% by all the best Greek and Latin writers, 
and particularly the poets ; in the sense, namely, of dark- 
ness and obscurity. For example, in that celebrated passage 
of Virgil's Aeaeid, i. r. 415, 

— Vcnaa obsenro gradients aCre *epsii. 

So also in the sacred writings, Wisdom of Solomon, xvn. 
10, the Egyptian darkness is called dfy. There is no necessity, 
however, for citing examples, since they are easy of access, 
and this use of <% is so well known and understood, and has 
been so established by learned writers, that there can be no 
doubt that it obtains m this place also. This is evident parti- 
cularly from the feet, that the Apostle, as Luthm, in his Ger- 
man version, has pretty clearly intimated, immediately him- 
self adds an explanation in the words that follow, vfe. : ttf 
-rvrifAaco* tou vuv ivefywvrog iv roifc uJoff *%S a*8i&eim$ f 1. e. that 
spirit namely, who now particularly displays his efficacy among 
unbelievers.* Whence it is evident, that ty does not mean 



* [ Luther's translation of the verse b as follows : " In welchen ihr 
weiland gewandelt habt, nach dem Lanf dieser Welt, and nach dem 
Fftraten, der in der Loft hemehet; nemlicfc nach demGetst, derm 
dieier Zeit fete Wcrk hat in den kindera des Uogleubens."— tr. ) 
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the air, for the air belongs to God, not to the devil ; but dark- 
ness, i. e. ufoi i% itoi&fcc, for in the parallel place, €b. vi. 
19, and Col. 1. 13, the Apostle uses the word rtwroj ; but all 
know that ritfo* signifies ignorance, vice, misery.— Bat the 
devil is called *fX** «w &fo$ , or, rod **•>«*, i. c. of the wick* 
ed, since he exerts his power among them, and by tbem ; 
and this power, moreover, is not inconsiderable, not indeed 
on account of the word &0P*, or $outfia, but because of the 
multitude of wicked men, who are the instruments whereby 
the devil exercises his power. This explanation is so clear, 
and agrees so well with the usage both of the best writers, and 
of the sacred books themselves, and with the connexion of the 
whole discourse, that I cannot understand how Bruckxr 
could call it forced, Hist Crit. Phil. Tom. vi. p. 417 s. ; nor 
how those remarks can be considered as having any weight, 
which he has made against it, in the C&ten. Exeget Bibl. An- 
glic. Tom. iv. N. T. p. 828, and Tom. vi. p. 62. Moreover, the 
words dfX ^, HpurfMU* Ktfpoy^ropc row tfiortog rsy aluvog rourou, and 
irvffufAarixtt cife «evi)f fa*,, iq this Epistle to the Ephesians, Ch. vj t 
12, and in Coloss. n. 15, are explained by most commentators 
in reference to the devil ; by some also, with much less pro- 
bability, as meaning Jupiter, and the gods of the Gentiles, 
which is the opinion of Harwood, in his " New Introduction 
to the study and knowledge of the New Testament," p. 303 s. 
The most learned critics, however, explain them for differ- 
ently, and are of opinion that the Jewish rulers, and men in 
authority are intended. This they prove very clearly, first, 
from the context; for, in the epistle to the Ephesians, there 
is an opposition between weak men (for this is the meaning, 
in that place, of a]j*« xou '£&),* and &fx?u, S£ou<fiai, xou xotyuxg&- 
ropc rw (fro*** cog olwvo* rourou, i. e. the powerful men of that 
period, who were also distinguished for their wickedness ; and 



* [ The reader will at once perceive, that the author has departed 
from the correct and natural interpretation of the phrase elf** «*i <r*>£, 
in this passage ; which signifies here, as in several other places, men, 
and is opposed to spiritual enemies, or lemons. See some excellent re- 
jnarks in Koiwe, N. T. In loc— Tr. ] 
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in the Epistle to the Colossians, the discourse, aswe have al- 
ready seen, is respecting the abolition of the ceremonial law, 
a subject which certainly can have no reference to the devil : 
and secondly, from the usage of speech both of the Jews, who 
/usually distinguished by these appellations men of influence, 
kings, and princes, and also of the sacred writings themselves. 
For, in Acts, iv. 23, and 26 s., tyxpffc *** °* ^pf^fw, the chief 
priests and elders, and also those who are afterwards mention- 
ed by name, 'H{w&)f, IIovtios IliXaros, tfuv l&vstfi xeu Xaoii 'Ifl^wjX, 
are called 0artXsfc *% yfo wu afxov«*. And in 1. Cor. u. 6, St 
Paul says, that he had delivered, indeed, wisdom to the Chris- 
tians, but not of that kind which was possessed, extolled, 
and set forth, by the iifx? w $ rw aftWo* wrou, by whom are 
meant, undoubtedly, the rulers of the Jews ; for he adds, «w 
xara£7oujx&uv, as before, in Ch. 1. 19, he had said, that they 
were brought to nought by God. Of the number of these 
was Nicodemus, and he is expressly called, in John, in.. I, 
nfXJw twv 'lovfaiuv, as we have already seen. Precisely in the 
same sense, St. Paul, in 1. Cor. xv. 24, speaks of a^c*, 4f*rf«, 
xeu $wi*iug 9 which Semler, in his paraphrase of this passage, 
explains, to my great surprise, of different orders of demons. 
More correct is the interpretation of Heumann, who, with 
Grotius, considers the words as denoting civil magistrates, 
or rather, those who have possessed power of any kind in this 
world, but have abused it in opposition to our l/>rd Jesus 
Christ and his gospel, and have therefore been his enemies : 
an explanation quite suitable to these passages which we are 
considering. Moreover, to understand xo<rfAoxja<ro{sc in a dif- 
ferent sense, is forbidden by the usage of the Greeks, who 
apply that title only to men in power. Compare Doddwkll, 
Diss. iv. in Irenaeum, §. 38, p. 369, and Devling, Diss, de 
Chirographi et Principum legalium abolitione, §, 15. 

These are the principal places, in which some learned wri- 
ters are unanimously of opinion that there are traces of the 
Gnostic and Oriental philosophy ; but in which I have attempt- 
ed to shew that there are none whatever. To adduce any 
more, (for the multitude cited by some authors is almost without 
number.) was not my design, neither is it at all necessary ; 
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since these are undoubtedly the principal passages, that can 
appear in any degree plausible. I shall now enter into a 
brief discussion respecting the Gnostics and their philosophy, 
whereby, perhaps, some light may be thrown upon what I 
have already said : and I shall venture to offer my own opi- 
nion, each as it is, in regard to them. 
. And first, let us consider the resemblance of style, which 
dome have thought they discovered between the sacred wri- 
tings* and the language of the Gnostics ; and which, without 
doubt, gave rise to the opinion which I have been refuting. 
The ftct itself I may concede, with perfect safety to my own 
opinion : for tins is not to be decided by particular words or 
phrases, in which, however, the whole similarity consists ; 
neither can it be inferred from them, that the inspired writers 
were thoroughly acquainted with the Gnostic and Oriental 
philosophy. This is ju*t like saying that a man possesses the 
cfaqoence of Cicero, because he has understood the art of 
attaching some of his phrases, like a splendid patch-work, to 
his discourse ; or that St. Paul had read Philo, or Josephus 
iterived advantage from the writings of St. Paul, as some sup- 
pose, because both these authors bear a great resemblance to 
the Apostle ! I may allow, therefore, without detriment to 
my own opinion, that some phrases are used by the sacred 
writers, which, in regard to sound, appear to have some re- 
semblance to the language bf the Gnostics. But I do not 
think that the reason of this circumstance is that which is ad- 
duced by dome learned men, viz. that the Apostles referred 
to them : but rather that it is that which is mentioned by 
Tkrtullun, De prescript, adv. hseret. c. 38. and 39, by 
IrenAus, respecting whom we shall see presently, and by 
others, viz. that the Gnostics, in order to give a show of truth 
to their notions, alluded to different places of the Apostles, 
and borrowed words from them, and also the word ywtts it- 
self, and glossed over their own opinions with expressions 
from the sacred Scriptures, as impostors have always done, 
and as it is evidently the feet in respect to the Koran. In 
order to illustrate this more clearly, permit me to cite an 
example from the Valentinian school, which was almost the 

40 
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chief of the Gnostic sects ; provided that the patience of the 
reader can endure the repetition of such absurdities. Others 
will thus be enabled to participate with me in the enjoyment 
of this feast, and to judge more certainly as to the correctness 
of my opinion. In the highest heavens, u^wparfi, so trifled these 
very acute philosophers, is WXtioc 'Aiwv, supreme, invisible, 
eternal, and unbegotten ; whom they called nfooj^, ilfMr&rtf, 
and Bu&os. With him is another first cause, "Emm, and 271). 
He determined with himself, *{o$£XX*iv, to produce from him- 
self the beginning of all things. He cast this cft&M, as seed, 
•into the generative parts of 217^, who thence conceived, and 
brought forth a son, very like his father, »i&on£ xoj U*q, called 
Nofc and Movoysvi^. This parent, as it were, and original, of 
all things which were afterwards created, and, as it were, 
fMfqfcxftf «awfc rou *XijfWf«>wof , produced {tffto&tX*) Aoyof and 
Zui), from whom av&pw** and fcxXijtffa have their origin, but 
Zwi} is ro (pwc twv dv^fwcwv. — Every one immediately perceives, 
that these things are derived from Ch. 1, of St John's gospel, 
Col. 1. 15 s., &c. ; and Irenjeus has expressly asserted it, Lib. u 
■' adv. haeres.' there telling us, that the Valentinians themselves 
also referred to the beginning of St John's gospel, and to 
many other places.— Moreover, this Nous, or Movoywfc, as he 
alone knew the *fo*oww£, wished to impart this knowledge to 
the other Aeons also, but 2«y^, by the desire of the parent, 
prevented him ; though, meanwhile, the rest of the Aeons 
secretly wished to know the *;o*arcj;. — Here, again, allu- 
sion is evidently made to John, 1. 18, 6$oy oufcfc lAfoxs, 
x. «". X., to fiutfriifiov x? ovo, £ aiwvioif cwiyiuiivov, Rom. rvi. 25, 
and to oUrotfxfupfAlvov el«ro «rwv aJwvw*, Eph. m. 9. CoL 1. 26. 
—Moreover they called Nofc by the name ra vavra, in 
which they undoubtedly referred to Col. in. 11 ; and they 
said that Christ took pity on the ivSvwfie «% avw Coffee, 
who also was an Aeon, but out of the nx^wjAo, and that 
he extended himself upon Horns, or Zrou;oc, was slain, 
(d.*tx<riii6<feou) and by his own power produced a certain f**J- 
yoxtts, only, however, *ow' ou<r(av, but not xcwa yvifaiv, and then 
returned on high. Eph. 11. 14. Col. 1. 20. She then sought 
t& *&, since she had the odor of fafitapsla, left her by Christ 
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and the Holy Spirit, inasmuch as she had not comprehended 
<ro 9&£, while it was in the world. — This is an evident allusion 
to John, 1. 5.— Christ was unwilling to return, but sent nafdu 
xknrog, to whose power the Father delivered all things, **w 
&v aurw Tel cdtvra xcid$>J", ca ifara xai rA dogara, ©f^voi, ©fioVrjcss , 
Kujiomjrff — Col. i. 16. — Such is the way in which those fa- 
mous philosophers discoursed f My readers will, without 
doubt, exclaim to themselves, — Here, infelix lolium, et steri- 
le* dominantur avenae. If any one would become further 
acquainted with these egregious trifles, let him consult Ire- 
naeus, 1. c, and Tertullian, adv. Valentin, c 7 s., or the 
learned Sbmler, who has collected them together, in his 
Hist Dogmat. fidei, prefixed to Baumgarten's Polem. Theo- 
logy, T. i. p. 147 s. Let it suffice to have adduced these in- 
stances by way of sample, in order to shew, that the Gnos- 
tics glossed over the wickedness of their impious and de- 
testable opinions with words and phrases of sacred Scrip- 
ture ; and that, for this reason, if one or two examples be 
found in the Gnostics of any phrase common with the in- 
spired writers, it is very reasonable to suppose, that they 
were not taken by the sacred authors from the language of 
the Gnostics, but by these latter from the works of the for- 
mer, and turned to an improper use. There are some obser- 
vations of Brucker, Tom. in. Hist. Crit. Philos. p. 299 s., 
which deserve to be transferred to my pages. He there 
maintains the same opinion which I have just stated ; observ- 
ing, u let us bear in mind, and well remember, that Valen- 
tine accommodated this system to the Scripture doctrine of 
Christ ; and, perceiving that various attributes of the divine 
A6yo* are therein described, took occasion thence of convert- 
ing those attributes into aeons, and emanative natures." 
This distinguished man has surely not been consistent with 
himself, in maintaining at one time, as strenuously as possi- 
ble, that the New Testament writers oppose the Gnostics, 
and yet here expressing the opinion, that the Gnostics accom- 
modated their opinions to the doctrine of the former, as deli- 
vered in the sacred writings. 
Now from this very example, which I have cited, I dril* 
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every one must have perceived that which I designed, m the 
second place, to state ; viz. that the system was 90 absurd, 
that the Apostles could not deem it necessary to refute it ; 
and so refined, that illiterate men, writing to illiterate men, 
could not possibly treat of it. For not only was the Gnos- 
tic philosophy very difficult to be understood, but it contain* 
ed also an innumerable quantity of subtle trifiesy sitty fables, 
ridiculous absurdities, foolish dreams and stories, (as Block- 
er himself asserts constantly, in his Dwa Crit. <fe Canlaciu 
Basilidis, Hist. Crit. Phil. Tom. vt. p. 507 s.) and umneanpg, 
shocking, barbarous expressions, fwfcwcic **j «K?aXaXi&tfK «1 
£4fM»ra, tA jm? y&uri fmmp&ia, h%fn & xX«uS|Mff Iprkm, 4 the 
words of a drunkard and trifler, some of them ta&crotia, 
and others full of lamentation, 9 as ia the opinion of ErimA- 
nius, adv. haeret Lib. 1. haer. 26. Bruges*, also, L c. ; 
which, to be comprehended in any degree* reqtbre an incre- 
dible} amount of labor, vexation, and weariness, ft ess* 
scarcely, therefore, be understood, how the Apos*fes» entirely 
destitute of Greek learning, and particularly of the akkof 
philosophy, and dwelling upon one doctrine* debated hy 
their Master, and commmttcated by the Holy Spirit* and, at 
other tiroes, always using both in matter and knaonffthe 
greatest perspicuity, in accommodation to. the mass of An 
people, could have wasted their labor in refining absurdities 
of this kind ; and should not rather have passed over, ia s> 
lent contempt, the novel words of that pretended wisdom, 
perishing after a while by their very emptiness, and deserv- 
ing pity rather than refutation. Far less can it be cenonta4> 
how illiterate Christians, unaccustomed to tfeoge auWetie* 
and instructed in a purer doctrine, could ham had a«y dM»e ' 
to become acquainted with a system of that kind ; or, if 
they had made themselves acquainted with it, could hsje 
been led away by any wish to profess it Neither cankto 
comprehended, how the more learned and Qocomplisbsd 
could have done otherwise than to deride and «pk>de tim 
wretched philosophy ; (as Tkrtullian has done in the whole 
of the Hook * adv. Valentinianos,') and say to those total 
what Balbus did to Velleius, the Epicurean, Gkr. da Nat* D* 
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orum, il 29 ;* 4 Salem istura, quo caret vestra natio, irriden- 
dis nobis nolite conaumere ; et mehercule, si nes audiatis, 
pp eiperiammi : non decet : non datum est : non potestis." 
So fall of stupidity, folly, and trifles, was the whole system ! 
It is very certain, therefore, at least it is highly probable, that 
these subtleties were known, al moat, only to learned men, who 
acquired them not, indeed, for the purpose of embracing 
thecn, but that they might hold them in abhorrence ; but that 
they were in no respect suited to the mass of the people, who 
were unacquainted with refinements and subtleties of that 
kind, and therefore were equally unknown to St Peter and 
the other Apostles, and to those to whom they wrote ; and 
thai fishermen no more comprehended them, than, in our own 
day* mechanics, shoemakers, and persons of that class, un- 
derstand algebraic or metaphysical niceties. For even the 
Apostles themselves had not come forth from the schools of 
the philosophers, nor been accustomed to use words, phrases, 
•and sentences, required by these men to express their subtle 
distinctions \ on the contrary, they were all taken from among 
the oommoa people, and were unearned men, unacquainted 
with literature* #v*fM«w 4w«4HM«*l wm tftfraj ;t (St Paul alone 
excepted ; «nd he, too, was educated in the schools of the 
Pharisees, not of the Greeks, and not merely frankly con- 
legged, but joyfully boasted of the Act, that he was ftwrwfy 
Xty t>4 1 e. unacquainted with the art of eloquence, and with 
human learning ;) nor were their instructions addressed to 
philosophers, but to an ignorant people, entirely unable to 
cowprel*end refinements of tins description. But let il be 
panted) ihat, as some learned writers are of opinion, St Paul, 
at my rate, had. aome knowledge of these subjects, which he 
paay have acquired perhaps by hearsay ; yet Brvckr bin* 
«& e*pi*ssly states, Torn, nu Hist Crit Phil. p. 263 s- that 
M it Wflft n^lRg tftor* than superficial, and taught him, as it 
W#»*fcy the wiy ? {* superficiarm tantujn et wc fr «v»fy in- 



t dot* Op. Yal. ix. p.4f76, Bdit Qnmow. Lugd. Bat 16t£r~2V> ) 
i Mts« ff . 13. t iv Co?. 11. 6. 
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stitota,") and he shews that those are greatly mistaken, who 
would place him on the list of philosophers ; though C G. 
Thalemann, Diss, de doctrina Pauli Judaica, non Qroeca, p. 
7, thinks that even Brucker has attributed more than was ne- 
cessary to St. Paul. Be it, therefore, as I have feaid, that the 
Gnostic philosophy was not altogether unknown to him : who 
can suppose, I would ask, that the Apostle, in letters address- 
ed to illiterate persons, would have expressed himself so ob- 
scurely, that perhaps, out of the whole number of those to 
whom he wrote, there could scarcely be one who would be 
able to find out the meaning, and in the least degree to see 
through the fallacies, and trifling refinements, of the Gnostic 
philosophers ? In refuting a system of such importance, as 
this is generally supposed to have been, they certainly ought 
not to have been so brief, or rather obscure, or to have only 
touched upon it with a word here and there ; but to have 
spoken more plainly and minutely, and explained the subject 
more fully and clearly, in order that every one might perceive, 
as evidently as possible, the wickedness of the Gnostic opi- 
nions, and the true character of the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
This they were prevented from doing by the niceness of the 
subject, which could not possibly have been comprehended 
by the minds of the persons, whom they wished to instruct 
in the knowledge of divine things ; otherwise they would have 
done a thing very far from being useful to men, and such afe 
no wise person, much less an apostle, can be thought to have 
committed. It was better, therefore, and productive of great- 
er utility to others, silently to pass by these niceties, even if 
the sacred writers understood them, than to be writing what 
could not be understood. And for this reason, also, the Apos- 
tles, even if they had ever so well learned, yet, in their writ- 
ings, have industriously avoided new words and expressions, 
invented by the philosophers, and to be borne, perhaps, in 
the schools, but not at all in the instruction of the common 
people ; and also all the elegance of the Greeks, which would 
not have been comprehended by those to whom they were 
writing : but, on the contrary, have observed the manner and 
usage of the Hebrews, that their works might easily, and with- 
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out need of any explanation, be understood by all those on 
whose account principally they were then written ; and who, 
chiefly from the use of the Septuagint version, were accus- 
tomed to the Hebrew mode of discoursing on divine subjects, 
and to the peculiar forms of expression of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. And it is, and always has been the plan pursued by 
those, who write not for philosophers, but for the mass of the 
people, (and such is the object particularly of those, whose 
aim is to instruct the human race, and even the lowest of man- 
kind, in the knowledge of divine things,) not merely to be at 
no pains in regard to refinement of style, in using meanings 
of words, opinions, and phrases, taken from the schools of the 
philosophers, but even most studiously to shun and avoid them. 
Those who do not adopt this method, certainly shew a very 
great ignorance of the art of composition ; and jjre deserv- 
edly ridiculed. 

That interpretation, moreover, whioh finds the Gnostics 
in the sacred writings, though learned, indeed, and ingenious, 
yet appears altogether too refined and subtle, and evinces 
a certain labor in invention and explanation, which at once 
indicates artifice. Indeed it is at times utterly astonish- 
ing, how harshly every thing, that has the least appearance 
of probability, is made to bend to the great object of dis- 
covering traces of the Gnostic philosophy ; nay, how pas- 
sages are forced and perverted, and the inspired writers 
are made to say things, that never entered into their minds, 
and one is obliged to confess, on many occasions, that the 
interpretation itself is much more difficult to be understood 
than that which it explains. Now I have always been taught 
to think, both by the precepts and the example of the most 
distinguished men, that the highest excellence of a good in- 
terpreter is simplicity ; and that the greater appearance of 
ease any interpretation possesses, and the more it seems to 
be of such a kind, that it must have presented itself sponta- 
neously to the mind, the more true it may, generally speak- 
ing, be considered. See Ernesti, Instit. Interpret. N. T. 
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p. 78.*— Whoever thinks, therefore, that there are traces of 
the 'Gnostics in the passages to which I have referred, and 
also m other places, appears to give ah interpretation of too 
refined a. tmtute, and to bring forward a forced add lAored 
explanation ; which, the greater appearance of leartring h 
carries before it, the more its truth ought to be suspected. 

Fhlally, a strong presumption against this method of in- 
terpretation is to be found in the circumstance, Unit, in the 
explanation of certain passages, the Gnostics are frequently 
described as having held some opinion, which they cannot be 
proved to have maintained by any historical evidence. 
Those, accordingly, who maintain that there are traces of die 
Gnostic philosophy m the New Testament writings, are veiy 
often obliged to confess, tltot they cannot, indeed, prove by 
history this, or that opinion to have been hdd by the Gnos- 
tics ; but that they undoubtedly did hold it, because St John, 
or some other person, refhtes them. The greater portion of 
these write* algae in this way : St P*nl speaks of the 
Gnostics ; therefore they were at that time in existence. I 
might, if it were necessary, bring examples of this : k will 
be sufficient, however, to refer to Micbaelis, Binleit ins N. 
T. Part n. p. 1134, Ed. Gott. 1788,t and Moshkim, on t. 
Tim. i. 4. In the first place, however, it cannot be denied, 
that these learned writers, by their very confession that they 
are in doubt, and that they cannot advance any tiring aore 
certain than conjectures, betray the insuperable <H&cidlfe8 
which stand in the way of their interpretation, and, m con- 
sequence, reason, as we say, in a circle. And, in the next 
place, this way of proceeding is completely to draw the 
meaning from another source, not from the sacred writings ; 
and belongs to that species of interpretation, which seeks 
the meaning from things, and is employed rather a bo at t he se, 
than the explanation of words ; and derives the meanings of 
words rather from the opinions of some sect or philosophy, 
of which no trace has been left there by the inspired writ- 



* [ Page 167, Ed. Laps. lSO&.—TV. ] 

t [ Marsh's Michaelis, Vol in. Part i. p, 879. Ed. Lond. 1602.— IV.] 
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ers, than from the observations of grammarians, from the 
usage of speech of that period, and from the words and 
their meaning, legitimately investigated. The slippery and 
fallacious character of this method of accommodation, (for 
so it ought to be called, rather than interpretation,) may easily 
be perceived by every learned and intelligent man, at least 
if he is not already imbued with some false opinion, or hin- 
dered by any other cause from forming a candid judgment : 
and all the most distinguished theologians, and commentators 
on the sacred books, have already pronounced decidedly up- 
on its uncertainty, and the greatest masters of interpretation 
have very clearly proved it. Finally, I will boldly assert, 
that learned men would never have fallen into this opinion, 
which I have attempted to refute, nor so strenuously insisted 
upon it, unless they had had the Gnostics in their minds, 
before they came to the task of interpreting the sacred 
books. This circumstance, however, is a proof, how much 
opinions, once imbibed, stand in the way of a correct deci- 
sion, and, when brought to the explanation of the sacred 
writings, hinder a discovery of the true meaning ; so strong- 
ly prejudicing the mind, that it is blind amidst the clearest 
light, and resorts to every expedient, before it permits it- 
self to be shaken from an opinion, once received and che- 
rished. 

In conclusion, let us make a few observations respecting 
the sources and origin of the Gnostic heresy ; for, although 
these may be understood, I think, from the foregoing pages, 
yet it would seem as if they ought to be stated, before I close, 
somewhat more summarily and clearly. Learned writers ex- 
ceedingly differ in opinion, in regard to the quarter whence 
the Gnostics drew their opinions, and the source from which 
their errors flowed. Most authors consider the fountain-head 
to have been a certain philosophy, which Mosheim has dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Oriental ; and even contend in 
the most strenuous manner, that from this the whole Gnostic 
doctrine took its rise. I have above shewn, however, and 
not, I think, without good grounds, that this opinion, if not en- 
tirely false, is at least very uncertain ; since it has never yet 
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been proved by any testimony, which even has any semblance 
of probability, that such a philosophy ever existed. We must 
look around, therefore, for some other origin of the Gnostic 
errors. And of these there were, in my opinion, more sources 
than one ; as may be perceived even from the fact, that the 
Gnostics, as before observed, separated into parties, widely 
different, and completely disagreed with each other. It is 
my opinion, therefore, that the Gnostics derived their doc- 
trines from a threefold source : first, from the Greek philoso- 
phy, the Platonic and the Pythagorean, and principally from 
the fictions of the poets concerning the gods and their genea- 
logy, and other things of that nature ; and of this, even that 
example just adduced from the school of Valentine, may serve 
for a proof; secondly, from the Jewish theology, which at 
that period had nearly assumed the garb of philosophy, and 
chiefly from the Cabbalistic trifles ; finally, also, from cer- 
tain doctrines of the Christian religion, which they mingled 
with their own opinions, in order to make them more accept- 
able to persons of every description. And, on this account, 
indeed, the Gnostic philosophy seems to me to have been a 
mixture, as it were, of Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity ; 
And the Gnostics themselves to have been nothing but fana- 
tics?, or rather, if 1 may so speak, to have professed a system 
of naturalism and indifferentialism. As to my last observa- 
tion, that the Gnostics were fanatics, in this Semler and 
Mosheim agree with me. The former, in his Comment.. 
Hist, de ant. stat. Christ, p. 30, observes ; " we readily dis- 
cover the uneasy earnestness, and somewhat fanatical disposi- 
tion of these men :" and the latter, in his Institute H. E» maj* 
p. 147, remarks, " the Gnostics were not indeed dull, and 
entirely sluggish in their character ; but they were not, how- 
ever, sufficiently sound in mind ; in a word, they were meta- 
physicians, infected with a kind of fanatical contagion." No 
man can be at all doubtful as to this point, who has even 
slightly examined the opinions of the Gnostics. — Something 
remains to be said, however, in regard to the Jewish theology, 
from which, as I observed, the Gnostics partly derived their 
opinions. The chief source, and the foundation, as it were, of 
the Gnostic opinions, appears to have been the allegorical 
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mode of interpretation ; not indeed that in general use, but that 
inferior kind, used by the Alexandrian, or Greek Jews. For it 
has nothing improper in itself ; and' is accordingly used by St. 
Paul in the Epistles to the Galatians and Hebrews, and was 
formerly adopted frequently by the prophets themselves: 
And that method of allegorical interpretation which is found 
in Philo, though carried to too great an extent, is not to be al- 
together rejected, but deserves some toleration and excuse. 
From Philo principally, the ancient ecclesiastical writers de- 
rived this method, transmitted, as it were, from hand to hand ; 
and used it very generally : among these, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Origen himself, and others, principally Latin writers, not 
much versed in Greek and Hebrew. For they were ex- 
ceedingly pleased with this method of accommodating the figu- 
rative meaning of words, and of the things indicated by them, 
to their prominent doctrines ; as is the case with persons, 
who have no acquaintance with literature : and it appeared 
to them, accordingly, to be something secret, and, as it were, 
revealed from above. This very method, therefore, (which 
ought to be borne in mind, and is evident from the Stro- 
mata of Clem. Alex.) was called yvwrts; and those who 
were skilled in it applied to themselves, xar* sfo^jv, the title 
of yv«<r«nxoi. And this very circumstance was perhaps 
also the reason, that Clemens Alexandrinus, throughout 
nearly the whole of that excellent work, usually distin- 
guished by this title pious, religious men, and the teachers of 
the church themselves ; persons as different as possible from 
those heretics, who presumed to call themselves Gnostics. 
There have always, however, been those in the Christian 
church itself, who have abused this method, and thus brought 
very great injury upon the pure doctrine ; not only causing 
grammatical interpretation to be neglected, and empty trifling 
to be every where substituted in its stead ; (as, in more mo- 
dern days, it is evident has been done by Cocceius, a vefry 
distinguished man, and his followers,) but also opening the 
way to very grievous errors. This is plain even from the 
single example of Hymenseus and Philetus, u. Tim. u. 17 s., 
to whom, undoubtedly, St. Paul referred in u Cor. xv. 12, 
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since they denied that the dead wilt return to lite ; into which 
error these persons and others fell from no other cause, than 
interpreting allegorically several passages of the prophets 
and of the gospels. Far more grievously, however, did the 
Jews err ; who, as they indulged their ingenuity much more, 
which Was acute, indeed, but not enlightened from above, 
nor cultivated by sound philosophy and letters, and too luxu- 
riant, were led by the use of this method to mingle with the 
pure doctrine, besides other corruptions, pernicious inven- 
tions, and horrible errors. And these Jewish inventions, aris- 
ing from the allegorical mode of interpretation, and other opi- 
nions of that kind, peculiar to this people, if they were not 
the origin of the Gnostic errors, at any rate gave occasion to 
them, and were their principal source. Of this, in addition 
to what I have already stated, no small proof is afforded in 
the use of allegorical interpretation by the Gnostics, for the 
explanation of the Old Testament books ; as Tertullian 
tells us, adv. Valent. c. 29 : and, besides this, in the remark- 
able agreement between the Gnostics and Jews as to some 
doctrines ; it being evident to any one, who compares the 
opinions of both, that those of the one were derived from 
those of the other. If these observations which I have thus 
far made respecting the sources of the Gnostic errors, are 
borne in mind, the ancient ecclesiastical writers may be re- 
conciled ; some of whom, as we have already seen, suppos- 
ed the doctrines of the Gnostics to have been derived from 
the Jewish fables, and others from the Greek philosophy : 
neither is it necessary to look for any other source. I am 
surprised at the inconsistency of Brucker upon this subject : 
for, in the passages cited above, he thinks that there is nothing 
more certain, than that the Gnostic philosophy was derived 
from the Oriental alone ; and yet in Tom. in. of the work so 
often mentioned, p. 296 s., where he is treating of Valentine, 
who was the most virulent and wicked of all the Gnostics, he 
wavers ; not rejecting the opinions of the ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, but saying that they all have some truth. This 
inconsistency is itself a proof of a doubtful and uncertain 
cause. 
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Finally, as for the origin of the Gnostic heresy, this, in my 
opinion, i* to be traced primarily to Egypt, as late as the se- 
cond Century. For there both the Greek philosophy, espe- 
cially the Platonic, (as Brucker has shewn, Hist. Grit Phil. 
Tom. l p. 644, and 667,) and also the Jewish allegorical 
theology, if I may so term it, had many admirers and follow- 
ers among the Greek Jews. In the next place, he who first 
treated of the Gnostics, was an ecclesiastical writer in Egypt, 
and, as he is called by Brucker, Tom. vl p. 516, " a person 
very conversant with the opinions of his own nation ;" (na- 
tkmis sue opinionum caUentissimus,) namely, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus. Finally, all the leaders of this heresy were Egyp- 
tians; for example, Basilides, Carpocrates, Valentine, and 
others : as has been shewn by Semler, Select. Capita H. E. 
Tom. 1. p. 41 s. ; Comment. Hist, de antiquo Christ, stat p. 
77 s. ; where he says, " it is to be observed, that the greater 
part of the Gnostics were from Alexandria ;'' — and by Mos- 
heim himself, Instit. H. E. maj. p. 148, and 326. It is not 
probable, therefore, that that heresy prevailed, at first, chiefly 
in Asia and Palestine, but only in Egypt This I said was in 
the time of Adrian ; though I do not mean to deny positively, 
that there were some, before this period, who agreed in many 
opinions with the Gnostics. Tertdllian, de Praes. adv. 
Haer. c. 33, has not denied this ; and indeed it could not be 
otherwise ; since these heretics were not themselves the au- 
thors of their opinions, but received most of them from others, 
and fashioned them after their own pleasure.* I intended, 
therefore, only to say this, that, before the second Century, 
neither the name of the Gnostics was in existence* (for I 
stated, a short time since, that those who, in the First, and 
in the beginning of the Second Century, are called Gnostics 



* This is what Tartollian means, when he lays, adv. Hermog. c. 8. 
" hcfeticoram patriarch* Philosophi;" which observation refers parti- 
cularly to the Gnostics, and by which Tertullian means to shew, that the 
heresies of the Gnostics were derived from certain opinions of the phi- 
losophers. If some learned writers bad thus understood Tertullian, it 
would have saved many unprofitable discussions and controv er sies. 
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by Clemens Alexandrinus, were different persons,) nor any 
peculiar sect, or heresy, pernicious to the Christian doctrine. 
To this those on the opposite side of the question usually ob- 
ject, that it is difficult to perceive how the Gnostics could, in 
the second Century, have acquired such numbers and reputa- 
tion, unless we suppose that their trifles began long before. 
This makes nothing, however, against my opinion. For these 
learned writers appear to have no just ground for supposing, 
that the number of those who embraced the opinions of the 
Gnostics was large ; since this cannot be proved by any tes- 
timony from the ancient writers, who nowhere so express 
themselves as to lead us to the inference, that the number of 
the Gnostics was extraordinarily great. But even supposing 
that it was, I do not see that this circumstance ought to present 
any difficulty to the mind, or that it can prove the antiquity of 
the Gnostics; since folly, barren and obscure as it js, generally 
finds more followers in a short time, than wisdom, with all its 
fruitful lustre, after a long period* And even those very in- 
juries which they brought upon the Christian faith and doc- 
trine, in the second, and two succeeding centuries, do not 
appear to have been as great as is generally supposed. That 
they were severe and various ; that many who had recently 
embraced the Christian faith, and were not as yet sufficiently 
confirmed in it, fell into doubts and errors through the abo- 
minable opinions of the Gnostics ; that the wavering were 
staggered ; and that thus whole churches were thrown into 
confusion ; I would not venture to deny. But that the true 
faith was, every where, entirely corrupted and weakened by 
them ; — that an innumerable multitude of persons was in- 
duced to embrace them ; — and that the whole world was de- 
filed with these iniquitous doctrines ; — as is generally sup- 
posed by learned writers ; this I have never yet been able 
to persuade myself to believe. There is not the least trace 
of such a fact in any ancient author, nor any statement what- 
ever that the number of these heretics was at all consider- 
able. Neither can it in any way be conceived, how the ec- 
clesiastical writers, burning, as they did, with an eager de- 
sire to oppose heretics, to expose all their errors, to drive 
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away what were plainly detected, and to refute them in the 
most convincing manner, and entirely root them out of the 
minds of men, could Jiave suffered Christians to be corrupted 
and led away bf detestable opinions, and poisonous reason- 
ings of this kind ; and would not, on the contrary, have used 
every effort for averting so great a danger. Moreover, ge- 
nerally speaking, (and I perceive that Semler is of the same 
opinion, Comment. Hist, de antiq. Christ, stat p. 78,) these 
numerous sects of the Gnostics seem to have been of more 
profit than injury to Christianity : since, like all who ever 
plotted ruin to the holy religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
they afforded a most favorable opportunity for more clearly 
perceiving its truth, for embracing it more heartily than ever, 
and for establishing it on firmer ground ; and thus, by the 
very snares which they laid, gave this m6st important evi- 
dence in its favor ; viz. that, in the midst of so many, and 
such various and pernicious enemies, and in spite of all the 
hostile attacks, and malicious insults of its assailants, it re- 
mained constantly unshaken and uninjured, supported by the 
divine aid, sustained by its own strength, and trusting to the 
justice of its cause ; and at length victoriously triumphed 
over every enemy. 
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INTERPRETATION 



OF THE 



PROPHET ISAIAH 



I. Anoint Versions. 

• The Septuagint, together with the other Greek Versions. 

The Alexandrine version presents us with the first attempt 
that was made to exhibit the prophecies of Isaiah in a foreign 
idiom. It deserves the most particular attention, partly on 
account of the antiquity of the traditional interpretations 
which are contained in it, and partly because it is the ground- 
work of severed other versions, as the Vulgate and Syriac. 
The translator has probably left no other book than this, al- 
though it discovers some resemblance to the translation of the 
Pentateuch. 1 In common with the translators of most of the 



i The expression rtf lO¥ n$T *» preserved in Kl(i*c 2+B0*& almost 
exclusively by this translator. In the other books, it is 14*or <rm /Wr«* 
fjiimt or *m c**«vie?. m*jt *» rendered /Mfc* only in xvo. 8. xxm. 
9 ; elsewhere JXrsr is generally used. 

Particular instances of agreement with the translator of the Penta- 
teuch are the following: •tf'j, yu*t*i, a stranger, a proselyte, only in 
xnr. 1, and Ea. xii. 19 ; 1331 p, MTtUapfui m! reif n* 9 xit. 22, and 

VVT ' • . 

<3en. xxi. 23 ; nam, <<**>*• *€'"> v - *0, and Dent. xn. 86, (elsewhere it 
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other books, especially the poetical and prophetic, he is defi- 
cient in comprehensive and general knowledge of language, 
and in giving the grammatical sense, and interpreting with 
the necessary accuracy. 1 Consequently, he fails in making 
an adequate version of a text, which is in itself so difficult, 
and the obscurities of which are increased by its want of vow- 
els 3 and of spaces between the words.' For these reasons 
difficult places are often misunderstood, (see ix. 21,) a suita- 
ble connexion very frequently missed, and in numerous in- 
stances it becomes necessary to express a meaning, which 
has no better foundation than critical and philological conjec- 
ture. 

The following peculiarities of this translator are worthy 
of notice. 

1. He is fond of explaining tropical expressions in proper 
language, although his success in thus giving the meaning is 
by no means uniform. For example : i. 25, ySna~S:>, *«*«£ 
cwfc eivo>©wc, (Aq% Sym. Theod. xoutoWtp* <fou ;) hi. 17, rov 
]V¥ HW3 ''pip 'l^K* Tflwrsivaxta b §s*g dpxwttas Svyarifas 2*wv ; v. 
17, ITU1D OUBTX) Ijn, jSotfXn^ovTO* h OHjpflrotfjfcsvw (Sym. k dpm) 

C* raffs* ; vi. 1, hyrxn rm O'kSo rSw, xai rMyns & £** i% 6%i& 
©Wsv (Sym. TheocL *ai rA *pqf coowv aucou ^rXajpow rot vasv ;) 
vm. 6, stSdi pi pn mi bwdi, cixx* £ouX£<fcai ix siv **v T***s\ 

xoj cov umiv 'PoptXiou Patikia ty up&v ; ix. 14, J1DJK1 HflJ, p^av 
xai |JbiMpov 9 but in XIX. 15, cip;pjv xai WXo* ; x. 14, «po vu rtry kS 



is Sioi ;) ntm> kmf***vfw t In i. 87, xxviu. 17, ux. 16, and Dent. ti. 25, 
xxiv. 13. Comp. also xm. 16, and Dent. xxvm. SO. Also fsa. ixxmi. 
11, where the idea of seeing God is removed. Comp. Ex. xxiv. 10. 

The difference between the translator of Isaiah and that of the Minor 
prophets may be seen by comparing n. 1—4 with Mic iv. 1, ss., and from 
that of the historical books, from ixxvi— xxxix oompared with 2 King* 
xnn. as.'— A remarkable coincidence with the translation of the Psalms 
occurs in xxvi. 14 : jqvv S^ D'Kfll* •»'• «*|«i ov ft* inrraVwrri, nor 
can the physicians raise op [a dead person], as if it were utfr 0*KB% 
just as in Ps. lxxxvii. 11. 

« See my hbtery of the Hebrew language and writing, [ Gescbichte 
tder Heb. Sprache uod Schrifo 8. 78, 72. ] 

s See, in proof of this, Gcscb. der Heb. Spr. und Schr. S. 190. 
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*V «H» dtmfev r 10 ii»< »., •«— i V T, ' ' *"•* 

*• -om^iXjw^M «, t ^J^,, . __„ Q,' ™* 'JJ ™ P Wm, 
/im\ A. / » « «."w»*((mvm , Mil. AJ, xeu trfflu oStov «»owa 

?«2 f f V r^*" ,SM • B P n ^ ^ "WW BWnn ;) uu'. 

* ir-wi, «fe a^fT/as ^ v . Lvm . , ?nj3 dva)8oV?¥ fc 

A« an instance of erroneous explanation, kxviii. 20 may be 

* I") AiAM.) See ako xxn. 23, xxv. 4, 5, xxxn *«££ 

2. He often Mfrwckcet *Aort onAmafMiu to make the sense 
«tear. For example: 1. 21, «A« «*n), (s,^.) lv . 4> ^ 

«*«*(«» «jn»)| ix. 1, («„>. r^ w „;„) . „. I0 , (xa ; Imil ^ m 
**» <^ «<«H ; «. 21, In «,» (« J *p4r wtt) riv » WAxv . x# 
», X«M«, f (iu i mgps ^oio^^) ; „,„. 15, dc y*i, v ^.x^ 
(* TSfmiA^t) xl. 1, («#). XUI . i, Clax^,)^^ 
(««....< I*^X,) i &Xwrfc ^ . XLVI|I ! , ^ (Ti ^ , yo ^ 

>JM** ^y.» (I. i^ji) ; LI y. 4, (teM^), see the note on this 

piace.--Short interpolations taken from parallel places are 

. ° ^ . fi > und 5 ^r example, 1. 7, in the Alexandrine manu- 

wsnpt, wmch is from 1. 22 ; xl. 5, *i rf«r4p M „5 Swi?, from ui. 



» The meaning of this addition to the teit is explained in the Chal- 
dee, which exprenei the signification of ^ iaxm. 1, xr. 1, su. 1, 
by«periphra,U: ^33) n; nt£* JtS BlSl D 3 "jBD, Aei^^ 
t*« «V ifmakActmi tht (Bab&m) may 'drink*. 
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10 ; xlvii. 16, MS to «-6«v y% tfwwiivw, from xlv. 19. Tvw> 
larger interpolations, the causes of which I am not able to 
discover, occur in xiv. 2ft fc ^focov ipanov & <£jf*an rs^upi&sv 
oux frrai x*$a{ov Sm-fc* *u& rt) lav xa3afo$, and XXII. 22, *tu &*u 
rijv oogav Aauio" dury, xai a{g«, xai fux tV«u & aWiXfy*». On the 
other hand, there are also some omissions, as in xxxvi. 7, and 
9. 13 of ch. xxxm. 

3. He avoids such expressions as may be thought indecent 
and offensive, for which he substitutes euphemisms. 4 For 
example : iil 17, rnr l*ro> avoxaXtyfi «-• <fxft*« dur " v 5 *ui. 
16, ruSjwn amMi, xai «te ymStm^mtrw Ifwtfiv, (comp. Deut. 
xxviii. 30;) xx. 4, vm 'amu dvax«xaX«wA6wi ; xxm. 17, nrun 

pun noSoo to n*, xai sVrai ^fio* *cura* to* fiaMiteimjc 
rfc focouf*6vw; xxviu. 8, <*f* i&rai coiJ^iv ** £«iX*r, <knj y«j 
^ fiwH bsxa e-Xeovcgia*. The last instance is a perfect (pad 
pro quo for the correct translation of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, 8ti tdunm oj Tga*s£*» le-Xq^ijtfav Iji*™ utfce |uq 
(rtra#xsiv tmtov. — The author appears also to have taken umbrage 
at the cursing of God mentioned in viu. 21, and therefore in- 
stead of mSm oSd V?p, he substitutes xai xaxwc igsm cov a{- 
^oira xeu «-a rarfia. (Symmachus has, in like manner, *A- 
r{a^a ftowXa, his country's idols.) It is not improbable, in- 
deed, that in this passage the true meaning may be given. 

4. In explaining geographical names he is often ignorant 
and arbitrary. Thus, x. 9, non wvo ib dm uSa rwoa i6n, 
"U1 fox £Xa/Sov ri)v ^wsav r^v £*avw BajSuXwvoff xa* XaAsnnfg, (ou & *u#- 
yog oSx©4ofA^»),) xai sXaj8w 'ApajSiav . . . . in X. 29, he connects 
the words Sw nj?:u noi thus, Tafj^, *oXv 2a*vX ; xi. 11, onrui 
is here translated by BojSvXwvia, and o?i "kdi norm ■yxrc by 

cUro JjXi'ou ctvaroXwv, xai i£ 'Apa/B ja* ; XV. L 3WD Tp, ** *8<X* *% 

MwajSmA* ; in xxm. 1 and x. 14, he explains vann by Kop^- 
ow», as the translator of Ezekiel does in xxvu. 12, 25, xxxvui. 



* The same effort shows itself in the Telmmdists end Maeorites, end 
in the alterations which the Samaritans have made in the text See ay 
Comment, de Pentat. 8am. p. 60. These learned Jews seem to have 
considered such offensive expressions as inconsistent with the dignity 
of the holy scriptures 
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13, but in lx. 0, «r«nn nrin is *Xo?a Qa^ y and in u. 16, *x«r©v 
fcaXatftf*)* ; xxxvii. 13, H1JH jnrt OMIao, ■E*^apovaj> 'Avoyouyavcr 
yet in the Alexandrine text it is, 2«wifA ; v. 12, pP 'tt 

IVmSjU, cU £tfiv Jv X^f<f OWfAaS, Alex. &aif*a& ; XL 111. 3, K3D, 2oV»J, 

(but that is ruiD ;) xlix. 12, tr*v p*3, ** yfa nfytfuv (Aq. 
Sym. Theod. Zivsip.) 

5. Very frequently does he show the Alexandrine and ge- 
nerally the Egyptian Jew : for, when the subject relates to 
Egypt, he selects those terms which were the most usual 
and expressive in that country ; and, indeed, he introduces 
such where they are less appropriate. Thus in v. 10, he ex- 
plains the word i&n by the Egyptian measure (LpraPai If (see 
the note ;) in xxil 15, jddh by tfatfro^fov, (which in other 
places is used for the Hebrew rotrS,) a cell, a treasury of the 
Egyptian priests. Credzkr's Symbolik, Th. 1. §. 247, 2te # 
Ausg. In xxxiv. 11, *\\vy, a fyeron, is translated Ifas. The 
observation is particularly applicable to ch. xix., which con- 
tains a number of expressions very familiar to an Egyptian. 
Thus, in v. 2, for teHvo Sk roSoo we have v6f*©v M vo^ov ; in 
v. 6, for ">HfD mr, w &<fpu%v «-oCi *orcntZ\> ; in v. 7, for nil?, «X?> 
the Egyptian word for reeds of the Mile : comp. the Heb. 
W$ ; in v. 9, for **un, Bfotw ; in v. 10, for 13W nsrp, *oi#um* rw 
^u^ov ; v. 11 and 13, for px, Tow. He appears also in the 
last passage to have availed himself of the history of Egypt, 
in order to illustrate the meaning ; 4glXi*ov oi Hp^wrsg Tavsws, 
xoj tyuSrtfa* *i a^omc Mtff^wr provided Memphis raised her- 
self above the older chief cities of Egypt at a more recent 
period than the other. See Diod. Sic. 1. 50. 

6. The translator of Isaiah has occasionally introduced in 

relative circumstances in his own times, 
made out of respect to the Egyptian 
wish theology of his day. This is a 
euts to havo been common to the learn- 
1 many others with the Samaritans , 
ofore to have been altogether over- 



• See my Comment, de Pent Sam. * 16. 
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looked. Thus in ix. 1% for : ' the Syrians from before, and 
the Philistines from behind, they devour Israel with open 
mouth, 9 the Septuagint has, : Svpfo <ty ^Xi* dvaro\t5v, xm rwg 
'EXkyas (Aq. Sym. Tbeod. w* *iX**nsi» V ^Xi'tu A****, 
probably in order to introduce the subjection of the Jewish 
nation by the Greek dynasties of the Ptolemies and Seleu- 
cidae. As in the other places where the word irnvSft occurs 
it is always correctly translated by *AXXo?uX«, it is plain that 
intention, not ignorance, lies at the bottom of his version in 
this passage. According to the translator, then, the subjec- 
tion of the Jews by the Greek dynasties was predicted fay 
Isaiah. 7 — In xix. 25, the Hebrew means: * blessed be my 
people Egypt, and Assyria the work of my hands,' which fhe 
Alexandrine translator interprets as a blessing pronounced 
on the Egyptian and Assyrian Jews : iuikvyryUnc * Xafe pen i h 
'AfyiHrrp, xoj iv 'Atftfupioig. As the prophets had frequently 
censured in plain terms the emigrations of the Jews to 
Egypt as opposition to the theocracy, (see Jer. xlS. 43,) and 
as the Hellenists were generally considered by the Hebrews 
as half profane, the Alexandrine translator avails himself of 
this passage, wherein Jehovah himself declares them Messed. 
— In xix. 18, the Hebrew ottn tj% city of destruction, as the 
Chaldee also interprets it, was probably altered in the He* 
brew text of the Alexandrine Jews into pro? TT, city of 
righteousness ; and hence the translation, «&* 'ArtAfc, which 
was explained of Leontopolis with its Jewish temple. See 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 3. § 3. — Whoever is acquainted with the 
spirit of the more modern, sectarian Judaism, and with the 
art with which the Jewish parties explain, and even alter, the 
Old Testament to serve the views of their schools and sects, 
will readily perceive what value the polemics of the Alexan- 
drians may have attached to such places. The last cited al- 
teration is altogether analogous to the well known Samaritan 
reading of Deut. xxvii. 4. 



i The Mohammedans also find in this book predictions of their own 
prophet. See D'Hkrbblot, Orient. Biblioth. under Jjaia. 
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It is one consequence of the more modern Jewish theology, 
that the translator sometimes speaks of demons, (xui. 21, 
xuiv. 14. lxv. 11.) with which the age of Isaiah, properly 
speaking, was unacquainted.* To this subject is to be re- 
ferred, perhaps, xxx. 4, where, for the Hebrew, prca rn o 
voi6di w, the Septuagint has, on ii(r# i* tAvsi awry* «77 sXo1 
•'ovtjjor «z?t/ anyek rule in Tanis, probably, in reference to the 
idolatrous worship which prevailed there, and which the 
Jewish theology ascribed to evil angels. But the passage 
relating to the Messiah, which in xxxviii. 11, the translator 
introduces, is of particular importance, while at the same time 
he removes the offensive declaration which might seem to 
be implied in the Hebrew, that Hezekiah had seen God. 9 
For: D"n p*a rr rv tuok i6 he has: 'OvxsVi ou ^ Uu to 

'ItffaijX M 9%. To see the meaning of this expression, 
which is hardly to be misunderstood, compare Luke, 11. 30, 
on lifcv 6i &p&aXfioi f*ou *o tfwrfipidv tfou ; ill. 6, i xai ctyeroi ntatia. 
tf£{g to tfwdjgiov tou 3-sou, and Acts, xxvui. 28, roifc £Svetfiv cktfa- 
X*i to ^wr^fiov tou Swu. See also Isa. xl. 5. m. 10. in the Sep- 
tuagint. 

There are some passages where the translator has given a 
Chaldee signification to Hebrew words, because, undoubted- 
ly, the Syro-Chaldaic idiom which then prevailed in Palestine, 
was familiar tojiim. For instance, in iv. 2, no* rrn is render- 
ed sViXo^i. Comp. }~*3, brightness, splendor; uu. 10, noi 



* [ That the doctrine of demons or evil angels was unknown in the 
age of Isaiah is a statement, which will not be very readily conceded 
by those who admit the genuineness and authenticity of the books of 
the Old Testament. The reader may find it in Deut. xxxn. 17. Ps. xc. 
(Sept.) 6. xcvi. (xcv. Sept.) 6, where /ccftovnr is used, and in 1 Sam. 
ivj. 14, 16. xmi. 10, and elsewhere. Tr. ] 

s How offensive this language has been thought by the more 
modern of the learned Jews, is shown by the alteration of the Samari- 
tan text in Ex. xxiv. 10, the Alexandrine version of v. 10 and 11, (see 
iny Comment, de Pent. Sam. p. 61,) and the place in the Talmud, which 
relates to Isaiah's condemnation, Mishna, Tract. Jdxmoth, iv. fin. 

52 
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410 ON THE INTERPRETATION 

Comp. K3i, equivalent to ro?, to be pure. But 
y other of the Alexandrine translators, was ac- 
any well founded meanings drawn from the 
irabians, 9 1 am now obliged altogether to ques- 
tance in vu. 6, which, in an earlier publication, 10 
I alleged in favour of this opinion, may be differently explain- 
ed * and if, in other places, significations are to be found which 
ate now peculiar to the Arabic, yet is it to be considered, that 
the Alexandrian was acquainted with them as Hebrew or 
Chaklee." See the note on lxv. 23. 

The Hebrew text, from which the Alexandrine version .was 
made, had, almost throughout, the same readings as have been 
preserved in the masoretical text. A right apprehension of 
the character of this version will easily convince a man of 
this. All the evident aberrations are to be attributed to con- 
jecture, as, for instance, its &av«™ in lih. 8, for idS, or, to other 
liberties taken by the translator. In general, too, the dear 
or real varieties are manifestly worse than the masoretical 
text ; for example, owg« in vm. 20, for "intf, after the reading 
nW, fAowriv in xxx. 4, for wn, according to the reading o;n. 

The writers of the New Testament employ, almost entire- 
ly, the Alexandrine version of our prophet, from which they 
make quotations with various degrees of accuracy, or merely 
according to their recollection. Only Matthew follows it 
more rarely, (for example, in. 3. comp. Isa.xL. 3 ; iv. 15, 16, 
comp. Isa. vm. 23, ix. 1, according to the Alexandrine text ; 
xui. 15. comp. Isa. vi. 9), and sometimes recurs to the He- 
brew text, which he explains in a different manner, probably 
according to the Chaldee version then in circulation. Comp. 
Matt 1. 23, fi*> h *af$svo$ «v yatrft fg« f (Sept. M^ar) xoj «|?- 
rat foov, *ai xaXitfoutfi (Sept. xaXfrti*) ro foofja a\kov 'Epfiavod}X. 
The expression xaXeVoutn for the passive xXrj^wai is very com- 



9 Gesck. der Heb. Spr. P. 78. 

i« Ubiaap. 

> i To show this is the principal design of the valuable work of Ko~ 
chek against Lowth, see below, $ 20, 1, note 1. For critical improve- 
ment of the Greek text, see the remarks of Schleusner, in his Opus. 
<fllt. ad Varsiones Grecas V. T. pertinent. Lips. 1812, pp. 326. s«. 
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inon in tjie Aramoean, (see Gram. Lehrgeb. 8. 798,) and bears 
upon an intermediate Chaldee idiom. — vm. 17, dvrfc tfc <to&*~ 
vfiaf tyjfcfiv eXafis xai rag votfou£ iftcufrcufsv Comp. I SO. LU1. 4, 
where the Septuagint expresses a sense altogether different, 
and not adapted to Matthew's purpose, %v*h *oc apapiac Jyufr 
<p^», xai «$pini&v WuvoTcfi.* — Matt. xn. 18—21. Here Isa. xul 
1, ss. is introduced, but very different from the Alexandrine 
version, and agreeing with the sense of the Chaldee, although 
not literally with our Targum of Jonathan. But that there 
was a Chaldee translation approximating partly to the He- 
brew text, and partly to the Greek of Matthew, is probable 
^ven from particular explanations of words. See the Com- 
mentary on xlii. 4. A similar instance is afforded in 1 Cor. 
xVi 55, where Paul expresses the words of Isa. xxv. 8, jjj?? 
rnuS nr?n thus : xowetfoSi) l Savarog sfe vfxos, while the Septuagint 
is, xarixisv & Savaroc /tfx*>tf«£. He takes nj»S in the Chaldee sig- 
nification, as Aquila also does in the same passage. Of the 
versions which have sprung from the Alexandrine, see below, 
§6. 

A*uila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, of whose versions 
some fragments only are extant, are more literal translators, 
and confine themselves more closely to the text, than the au- 
thor of the Septuagint, and no one of them allows himself such 
arbitrary freedoms as are so often met with in this version. 
They retain also the figures and tropes without attempting to 
explain them in proper language. . Their translations of some 
places of this kind, which have been preserved, varying from 
those of the Septuagint, have been already introduced in or- 
der to afford a comparison, and may serve as examples. 



* [ On this verse, see Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, No. XLit. 
p. 227, ss. In addition to the valuable observations which the reader 
win find in this work, I would just remark, that, although the prophet 
speaks directly of Christ as the atoning sacrifice for sin, yet his language 
implies also, as the ultimate effect of that sacrifice, tjie removal of bodi- 
ly diseases, together with every evil to which we are here subjected. 
The evangelist may therefore very properly use this language in refe- 
rence to the healing of diseases, although this is but a small part of the 
prophet's view. Tr.~] 
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Pretty often they all three agree, and in such cases Symma- 
chus and Theodotion follow Aquila. In other respects, the 
etymological character of Aquila, which is also anxiously and 
even absurdly literal, the somewhat discursive freedom of 
Symmachus, and the manner of Theodotion who selects with* 
out a remarkable knowledge of language, are well known. 
At times, the Septuagint had given a better version, than all its 
three successors, as, for instance, vu. 16, yp rmte, which it ren- 
ders <po'j%, where Aquila has tfpcxaime, Symmachus fyxaxsTc, 
and Theodotion jSosXtftftfji. See the note. Theodotion helps 
himself occasionally by retaining the Hebrew word, as in iu 
20, 'oKpappegbS, in. 34, cpsrvyiK 



The Chaldtc Version. 

The Chaldee version of Isaiah is a part of the Targum of 
Jonathan bbn Uzzirl, which extends through all the former 
and later prophets, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Je- 
remiah, EzekieJ, and the minor prophets. Its author was of 
Jerusalem^ and a pupil of Hillel, who was a fellow pupil of 
Simeon the just, and Gamaliel, the instructor of Paul, and 
must therefore have flourished a short time before the birth of 
Christ." Against assigning so early a date to this work, Join* 
Morin and Isaac Vossius 13 were the first to object. Thev 
maintained, that it was not composed until after the Talmud, 



ia See Baba Btdhra, fol. 134, col. 1. Succa, fol. 28, col. 1. The 
saying that he received his interpretation from the prophets Haggai, 
Zachariah, and Malachi themselves, fin the natural way, by tradition,) 
shows, as well as other fables, the high consideration in which his work 
must have been held. See MegiUoth, I. p. 3. Cakpzot. Crii Sac 
p. 450. " 

1 3 Jo. Morim Extrcitat. BiN. pp. 32 J, ss. Is. Vossius dc Septuarintm 
interp. Cap. 9*, 
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oftd appealed partly to certain fabulous interpolations, as in 
Isa. x. 32 ; and partly to some representations contained in it, 
which they explained as subsequent to the age of the Talmud. 
In a later period, Eichhorn and Jahn have endeavoured to 
place Jonathan as low at least as the 2nd or 3d century after 
Christ, rejecting the accounts which the Jewish writers give 
of him, or conjecturing that the Talmudists may have con- 
founded the older Jonathan with some more modern writer 
of the same name 14 . They have also questioned the unity of 
this work ; and, on account of the unequal composition of its 
various parts, have considered it as the production of many 
of the Rabbins 15 . 

The reasons, however, which have been alleged against 
the antiquity of \ this Targum, are not satisfactory. " Were 
it as old as its advocates maintain, (says Eichhorn,) it could 
not have been unknown to the fathers ; — it contains fables 
which came into circulation in a later age, (see Morin, ubi 
sup. ;) — it attempts to remove the Messiah from the places 
which the Christians explained of him, (Isa. liu. lxiii. 1 — 5,) 
which proves that controversies against the Christians were 
usual at the time of its composition ; — not to uige the consi- 
deration, that a Chaldee translation was unnecessary at the 
period assigned to it." The first and last of these reasons 
carry their own refutation along with them : for the fathers, 
generally, had no knowledge of these Jewish works ; and, the 
prevalence of the Chaldee dialect in the time of Christ shows, 
that such translations, which were, at the same time, inter- 
pretations, were then undoubtedly necessary. That the ex- 
planation of Isa. Lin. lxui. 1, ss., which considers these places 
as intended to apply to the Messiah, is set aside, is an asser- 



i 4 Eichhorw, Einleit. in das A. T. 1. S. 455, dritte Ausg. [11. S. 83, 
Vierte, § 231. Tr.] Jahw's Einleit. I. S. 192. [Part I. $ 47, p. 66. Trans- 
lation. IV.] 

< • To the same purpose Bzrtholdt, II. S. 570. Schmidt also gives 
the author the appellation of Pseudo-Jonathan, which Is applied to the 
translator of the Pentateuch. See Christokguctu FragmerUe, in Bibl. /. 
Ezege$. 1. S. 46. 
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1 14 UN THE INTERPRETATION 

tion which is utterly unfounded. In ch. lui. it is expressly 
given and with the greatest arbitrariness. 16 And if this is 
not the case with lxiu. 1, ss., there is no reason to presume 
that the omission arose from any polemic intention, especially 
as it cannot be proved that the Christians attached any extra- 
ordinary value to this passage as one referring to the Messiah, 
although it is imitated in a representation of him which is 
given in the Apocalypse, xix. 13 — 15. At the same time, the 
Targumist agrees wkh the Christians in roost of the other pla- 
ces which they explained of the Messiah, particularly chaps, 
ix. xi. xlii. The introduction of the later Jewish fables would 
be a most serious difficulty, were it possible to show with any 
certainty the time of their origination. Morin, ubi sup., appeals 
to the mention which is made of Antichrist's Armillus in Isa. xi. 
4, which is more modern than the Talmud, (comp. Deut. xxxiv, 
3, Pseudo-Jonathan.) But the general idea of Antichrist is 
more ancient than the New Testament, and that the name 
'Armillus, the origin of which is unknown, must be so late, is 
destitute of proof. In addition to the mark of a modern age 
already noticed, I have found the following : the explanation 
of Edom in Isa. xxxiv. 9, by Rome, Gomer in EzeL xxxvui. 
6, by fcroo-o, that is, Germany, (comp. moij is the Jerusalem 
Targura on Gen. x. %) and the most extravagant additions in 
Isa. x. 32, respecting the army and camp of Sennacherib, 
and in Judg. v. 8, respecting that of Niser* p,,f " rt * one of 
them obliges us to place the work aftei ction of 

Jerusalem, or after the Talmud ; and ther to think 

that the additions may be interpolations, «» im-y arc entirely 



i « It was inconceivable to the author, and it must be so likewise to 
every one who has really read this version, how Eichhorn, ubi sup., 
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wanting in the printed text of the Antwerp Polyglot, and con- 
sequently were wanting also in the manuscripts used in form* 
ing that text. Until stronger proofs therefore are alleged for 
the contrary, I shall adhere to that designation of its age 
which is marked out by tradition, especially as the Chaldee 
of this Targum is pure and similar to that of Onkelos, the 
doctrine which it contains respecting the Messiah seems to 
be rather earlier than the New Testament than later, (see be- 
low, or rather, comp. Isa. xlii. in the Targum with Matt. xu. 
17 — 21,) and no definite trace of the government being over- 
thrown appears in it, although the author has intermingled re- 
ferences to his own times. 18 

With more certainty still may the unity of this Targum, 
which almost all late critics have denied, 10 be maintained. 
" The work," it is said, " is altogether unequal ; the historical 
books are translated pretty literally, but the prophetical are 
paraphrased, and additional ideas often introduced. This 
shows the version to have been composed by various authors/ 9 
Not necessarily : for the author does certainly interpret the 
historical parts of the prophetical books, (for instance, Isa. 



1 1 According to Eicbborn and Bertholdt (ubi sup.), it abounds with 
foreign words. I confess I hat I have never been able to discover this 
multitude, and I find the judgment of Carpzov confirmed, who ascribes 
to it "a neatness of Chaldee expression and a purity of diction, ap- 
proximating very nearly to that of Onkelos, and but little inferior to 
the pure and polished Chaldee of the Bible." Some Greek words are 
indeed to be met with, as \)-:}7\ ?ry u0 "t for instance, in ix. 13, but at 
most in the same proportion as in Daniel and Ezra. 

i • I once thought that an undoubted reference to the destruction of 
the temple was contained in mi. 5, where it is said of the Messiah, 

w*-viy3 iddhk watna Snnm *anpo n\3 w «in«— hewiUbuUd 

■ and given up on account 
> consider the author as 
and referring to the de- 
in r. 10, which local- 
presume that the temple 

e Pseudo-Jonathan lived 
erely collected together 
»f Synagogue-Targums 
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xxxvi — xxxix, and the hpok of Jonah), for the most part, in * 

simple and literal manner, while be paraphrases the poetical 

parts of the historical books, (Judg. v. 1 Sam. u. u Sam. xxii. 

23,) apd explains the figures which they 

supposed inequality rather seems to be 

With regard to the degree, moreover, in 

raphrast, be is not entirely uniform ; so t 

1. v. xxvni. especially, are greatly paraphr 

ters less so ; but it would be very unreas 

work on this account, to various authors, 

is true of the Septuagint, which sometim 

chapter, as in i, where, v. 22, the figur 

are retained, while in v. 25, those of dr 

doned. This want of uniformity is rathe 

the inequality and variable manner of the 

said further, that " for certain Hebrew i 

pressions occur in the former prophets 

ployed in the later, although the same forms of speech are 

contained in the original. In the former prophets, idols 

are almost constantly denominated troop nijfe, error gentium, 

(l Sam. vi. 5. i Kings xiv. 9,) and enemies are named *V- 

iraai, (i Kings in. 11. vm. 46. u Sam. xvm. 19,) while 

if these expressions are ever to be met with in the latter, they 

are exceedingly rare indeed."* If these two examples could 

justify any general conclusion, it would be the very contrary ; 

for nipo (a'ooy is of no importance, and only occurs in i 

Kings,) is also in the prophets the predominant, and probably 

the only designation of idols, (see Isa. i. 29. n. 6, 7, 18, 



;* • Thus Eicbborn literally, I. S.452. [Or. II. S. 67.] (Comp. Carpzot 
Crit. Sac. ubi sup. 8). " He Has certain periphrases and descriptions 
peculiar to himself, which he almost every where employs: as, for in- 
stance, when he very often calls idols tTODl? J"ityft3 erw gentium; i 
Sam. vi. 5. 1 Kings xiv. 5; or, for the Hebrew D^MK* enemies, uses 
the phrase IT331 ^3, authors of enmities, i Kings, ui. 11. vin. 46. h 
(am. xvin. 19, &c." But Carpzov very correctly mentions these phrases 
as general expressions of the whole work, in the former and later pro- 
phets; and the above conclusion, which i»not Carpzov's, is undoubted- 
ly drawn, because he had adduced no examples from the later prophet?- 
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20. xix. 1, &c.) and *an Sy3 the usual translation of Tin, 
(see Isa. i. 24. 11. 8. Lxii. 8. lxiii. 10. Jer. xliv. 30,) although 
n>M0 does also occur. (See Jer. vi. 25.) But, in addition 
to these, other instances of uniformity are to be met 
with, which are far more remarkable and conclusive. Isa, 
xxxvi — xxxix agrees literally with n Kings xviu. 13, ss. 
as far as the agreement exists in the original ; Isa. h. 2 — 4 
alio with Micha v. 1 — 3, which is very different in the Sep- 
tuagint. In Nah. i. 1, * t d is understood of the raising of the 
curse cup, as in Isa. xui. 1. xv. 1. xix. 1. xxi. 1. xxn. 1. xxui. 1 ; 
&*fy). is rendered kt in Jon. i. 3. Jer. n. 16. xxui. 1, 6, 10. 
lx. 9. lxvi. 19. Ezek. xxvu. 12. xxxm. 13, instead of which it is 
0W0 in Ps. Lxxn. 20, and tth#w in Deut. x. 4.) In Isaiah the 
trees, and particularly cedars, are often explained by kings and 
princes, (see u. 13. xiv. 8. xvni. 5,) and in the same manner does 
the translator interpret i Kings iv. 33 : " and Solomon spake of 
trees from the cedar that is in Lebanon, &c." by : " he pro- 
phesied of the kings of the house of David, his successors, 
&c." The very extraordinary statement, that the sun should 
shine 343 times ,7x7x7) clearer, in Isa. xxx. 26, is contain- 
ed also in n Sam. xxui. 4. And the addition also respecting 
Sennacherib's army and camp in Isa. x. 14, and that of Sise- 
ra's in Judg. v. 8, (if they be genuine,) have great resem- 
blance to each other. To avoid being tedious, I abstain from 
introducing any other instances ; but, if some passages which 
have been interpolated are excluded, I must contend, that 
with the exception of unavoidable varieties in particular 
parts, the whole translation shows an uniformity which proves 
it to be the work of one author. 

But it is proper to proceed from discussions of this nature, 
which are only introductory and incidental, to the character 
of this version, a subject which is particularly connected with 
my purpose. If it be compared with the other Targums, it 
must be placed, in respect to an exact perception and repre- 
sentation of the sense, between Onkelos and the more mo- 
dern Targums ; if it be compared with the Alexandrine 
version, although it may probably display a more accurate 
knowledge of language, yet, in consequence of a false me- 
~ * 53 
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thod of interpretation, it indulges itself much more largely io 
arbitrary expositions, especially where chronological and 
doctrinal points are concerned, and make much more arbitra- 
ry paraphrases. Its character in general may be learned 
from the following notices. 

1. This paraphrast frequently understands his text philolo- 
gically and exegetically with perfect correctness, and ex- 
presses it, especially in historical discourses, with literal accu- 

language is figurative, he attempts, in 
r, to elucidate it, either by explaining 
lucing an additional observation. For 
cottage in a vineyard ;" the Targum 
lge :"_i. 21, " harlot ;" Targ. idola- 
1 ;" [" tin," Eng. Tr.] Tai£. thy guilt : 
figures are explained ; the cedars and 
h! of princes, the walls and lowers of 
>rs and fortified places, the ships of 
versing the seas. — In v. 1 — 6,. the para- 
ed, and in place of it a prolix inter- 
d :— in v. 17, for " sheep/' [ u lambs,'' 
has righteous : — in vu. 3, for : " the 
im ," [v. 2, " Syria is confederate with 
the Targum is : the king of Syria is 
associated with the king of Israel : — x. 14, " there was none 
that opened the mouth or peeped ;" Twrg. spoke a word : — 
xxn. 23* Targ. / will appoint him as a true commander in a de- 
fended place ; r. 24, and on him will all the nobles of his fa- 
ther's house support themselves, children and children's chil- 
dren, honorable and ignoble, from the priests in the Ephod to 
the Levites who play on the harp* He translates very happily 
xxu. 22, " the key of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder," by : / will give into his hand. 

2. But not unfrequently his exposition is altogether arbi- 
trary, the grammatical interpretation is abandoned, the fi- 
gures erroneously explained, and although the very words of 
the text may be repeated in the paraphrase, this is done in 
the most arbitrary connexion, and sometimes with an over- 
whelming flood of fictitious trifling. Chap. i. 6. " from the 
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sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no soundness 
in it ;" Taig. from the populace even to the honorable, no one 
is perfect in the fear of God. (But the prophet is not speak- 
>f the nation, but of its unhappy poli- 
H % ?P dhjk, [« 1 will avenge me of 
'r.] Targ. Jerusalem will I compoUt, 
when I rise up to hold a court of ven- 
r my people. He has not understood 
id has therefore availed himself of a 
n % nnrt *a, Targ. this vengeance will be 
i they sinned with their beauty. VII, 
3, pa auft *HHrt, Targ. the remaining disciples, those who 
have not sinned and those who have turned from their sms, 
He takes *])a for 90ns equivalent to disciples. The proper 
names he frequently interprets. For example: v. 6, S*a&, 
[Tabeal,] Targ. he who will please us ; (comp. n Sam. xvh. 
7) ; » — is. so, "they shall eat every man the flesh of his own 
arm ? Taig. shall plunder the treasures of his nearest neigh- 
bour :— n. 14, u they fly together on the shoulders of ffce 
Philistines;" Targ. they associate with one shoulder, (i, e, 
unanimously, see in the ftifeb. Zeph. hi. 9,) in order to beat 
the Philistines. It is plain, that he is only intent on 
bringing in the original word, without any anxiety whe- 
ther correctly or not. xiv. 14, " I will ascend above 
the heights of the clouds;" Targ, over all the people: 
— xvm. 1, d;D33 Sf)X fyh r ^ ar 8- ^ u country, whither ship* come 
from foreign lands, like an eagle, flying with its wings : — xix. 
10, MJ tmk *>3V *vy Sa, [" all that make sluices, and ponds for 
fish." Eng. Tr.] Targ. wwSiaj k;d ytm ruo pnair firnnn* 
it will be a place where they make lakes, ponds of water each 
on* for himself :— xxt. 8, rrm inp'i [" and he cried, a lion." 
Eng. Tr.] Targ. the prophet spake ; / hear the voice of the 



* i By means of an operation of this kind, he excludes Malachi from 
the list of the prophets, since he explains the name % JuSo in Ma!. 1. 1, 
thus: jobd tOT? PTOtf 'iprv* OK^D. t»y fMitengtty wfio is ceHetErr* 
th» tcrtbe- 
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hosts, who tome on in their armour, like a lion : — -xxi . 16. 
"ru "|3 W?P, [" my threshing, and the corn (lit. son) of my 
floor." Eng. Tr.] Targ. the kings, accustomed to wage war, will 
tome against her, in order to plunder her, like the countryman, 
who is accustomed to thresh the floor :" xxi. 12, " from 
Seir they call to me ;" Targ. from heaven he calls to me, the 
idea being drawn probably from Deut. xxxui. 2, where 
Seir has been taken as the dwelling of Jehovah : — mi. 1$ 
WJ nDjx *)flJr ^3^, [ " he will surely violently turn and toss 
thee like a ball." Eng. Tr. ] Targ. ^Bjrj Kr\B£Q iv }*o ^£ 
sjpo **tiD 331 'Ijga, he will take away from thee thy turban, 
and the enemy will surround thee, like an enclosing wall :— 
xxvi u. 10, "ui ipb i|> larS ix ^ [* 4 for precept upon precept, 
line . upon line, &c." Eng, Tr. ] Targ. zoA«n they were com- 
manded to do the law (w), they would not do what was com* 
mandtd them. The prophets prophesied to them, thai, if they 
were converted, their sins should be forgiven them, but tJwi/ dis- 
regarded the words of the prophets, walked according to the it- 
sire of their souls, and had no inclination to obey the law. They 
expected (IP from njp) that idolatry should be established 
among them, and they waited not on the service of my holy 
temple. Little (tj;j) in their eyes was my sanctuary to pray 
Tbere (Dtf). Little in their eyes was my dwelling there: 
— xxx. 7, P2W on urn nwS *n*np pS, [ " therefore have I 
died concerning this, their strength is to sit still." Eng- Tr. J 
Targ. therefore 1 struck (as if from rnp) many of them dead, 
armed men sent I upon them ; for which translation no found- 
ation is discoverable. Further examples may be seen under 
nos. 4 and 6. 

3. For the most part he retains the geographical names, like 
Onielos, and seldom substitutes the modern terms, but then 



a* It is necessary expressly to warn every one who wishes to consult 
this Tei gum nor to trust the exceedingly bad Latin translation in tbe 
Polyglots. This verse, for eiample, is thus translated ; reges, qui coo- 
sueti sunt ad ioeundum prceltum, venient contra earn., ut diripiant ran?, 
sicut plaustrum artjfcci* ad triturandam aream. The Cbaldee is : v^JD, 

•rnafv Bf ?P ( ? IP ,K ? H??*9 k™??*? n !$ i^K^.Hnarf? pjw* 1 . 
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he is often correct. Examples : pfr, xix. 13, and xxx. 4, 
DJito ; -|\ xix. 13, o*?, (Memphis); |f2, xxxin. 9, Nah. i. 4, 
t#>o> Batanaa, (see the note on u. 13 ;) "W?, xi. II, S?3 ; and, 
not unsuitably at least, DJfJ, xxx. 4, DJjann (Daphne). Al- 
though he translates ^o in xi. 1 1 by rm, /lufia, it must be 
remembered, that by the ancients Ethopia and India were 
often interchanged in common life. # * * t — Occasionally, 
he has rendered a geographical name as an appellative, as he 
has also done with the names of persons. See lx. 6. 

4. Like many ancient translators, (the Alexandrine and 
Saadias particularly,) he very willingly rejects those anthro- 
popathic terms, [in other words : expressions used in relation 
to the Deity which are founded on human analogies. Tr.] 
and other language which might give offence : both of 
which appear to him inconsistent with the dignity of God, 
and of the Holy Scriptures. Examples: l 18, God says, 
* let us reason together :" Targ. *nn£ # [0 pj£n ask of me : — 
iii. 17 ; he " will discover their secret parts ;" i arg. remove 
their glory. Com p. xxvui. 7. 8. — vi. 1, " his train filled the 
temple:" Targ. the temple was Jill ed with the splendor of his 
glory : — v. 6, " a live coal in his hand, which he had taken 
with the tongs from off the altar ; w Targ. in his mouth was an 
oracle which he received from the divine majesty (Shecinah,) 
on the throne in heaven above over the altar : — x. 6, the rod in his 
hand, instrument of his indignation ; Targ. the messenger sent 
by him, for a curse against them. — Neither does he bear with 
the exoreasion, to see God % (see above, p. 409), but substitutes 
for it in xxxvm. 11, I shall appear before God. So also i. 12. 
5. Another characteristic of this vt rsion is, that it intro- 
duces additions to the text, some ot which, as connected with 
its paraphrastic manner, have been exhibited under nos. 1 and 
2. Among these additions, there are some which are con- 
stantly recurring, as ir ;j ^p;, the prophet saith, xxxv. 3. xlvui, 
16, lvui. 1. lxi. 1. lxii. 10. Lxin. 7. Less frequently they are 
longer, as in x. 32, that relating to Sennacherib's army drink* 
ing up the Jordan, &c. See above. 

t [ Three lines are feere omitted. Tr. ] 
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6. Much more abundantly than the Alexandrine translator, 
does he arbitrarily introduce into his paraphrase views which 
belong to a later period than that of his author ; Rabbinual 
sayings, and the Jewish theology of his own time, and often in 
such a way as to show too clearly the Rabbin of the Phari- 
sees, and the learned scribe. Examples : 1. 15 ; " when 
ye spread forth yo 
spread forth their ho 
of the priest alone < 
10 ; he adds here : o 
tythes : — ix. 15 ; her 
eth lies," and who " i 
explains falsely. (H 
the correctness of hit 
teristic of the differc 
nism, that the author 
the translator a false 
yery lowest of the | 
cuously introduced, 
stead of, "priests aj 

they err in 

(pronouncing) judgm 

are intoxicated with 

licate food\ and err 

translator every wh< 

nished tables against 

tables are full of filth 

all tables are full c 

noplace where there 

was necessary that 

taken at such unlaw 

Jewish clergy shoul 

flesh on their table 

xxix. 10, xxx. 10. A 

in translating " the st 

God) suggested perhi 

Dan* vui. 10.— In vi. 1, instead of " the year that king Uzziah 

died" he has, with Saadias and others. Me year that he became 
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leprous : — in x, 32, he has in mind the fabulous account of 
Abraham's deliverance from a burning furnace, in which he had 
be$n thrown as a destroyer of idolatry ;* in xxvui. 1, he intro- 
duces the earthquake under Uzziab, in xux. 15, the golden calf, 
in lxi. 1, Elias. — Among the points of Jewish theology which 
the author has incorporated in his version, the views which he 
gives respecting the Messiah are of real interest and impor- 
tance in reference to the history of Jewish doctrines. He in- 
terprets numerous passages of the Messiah, and for the most 
part, in harmony with the New Testament. 23 ** The branch 
of Jehovah," in iv. 2, he explains by the Messiah, (no doubt 
according to the phraseology in Jeremiah and Zachariah, see 
the note on that place ;> " the fruit of the earth," (land,) by, 
those who keep the law ; and v, 3 runs : who is written for eter- 
nal life, sees the consolation or jsrael : that is, the time of 
the Messiah, (comp. Dan. xu. i.) — ix. 6, is thus translated : he 
takes the law upon himself, in order to keep it perfectly, (Matt. 
v. 17.) and he is named on the side of him,] whose counsel is 
wonderful, (on the side) of God: 9 * a hero remaining for 
ever, from whom much felicity will come over us in his days.—*- 
xi. 1, ss. According to this passage, the spirit of prophesying 
(v. 2.) rests on the Messiah: he will slay (v. 4) with his 
speech the wicked Armillus (the Antichrist,) really righteous 
men will surround him, (v. 5.) — In xiv. 29, he understands the 
Messiah by the cerastes that should spring out of the serpent's 
root, (that is, the son of Jesse,) and also in xxvui. 5, by Jeho- 



* [ Two lines omitted. TV.] 

* 3 The greater part of these, together with those which Jonathan 
translated from the other books, may be found in Buxtorf. Lex. 
Chal. et Talm. Col 1269, ss. 

t [ Literally, from the Chaldee : and he is named from befere Mm, 
Ac. D*Jp |0- Tr ) 
s « The word tcnSltt God t in this passage, may, according to the usage ■ 

t tv: 
of the language, be taken as the object, and then the Messiah will be 
called God. But this would be altogether at variance with the Jewish 
theology, and to this, in all the elevated representations of him, (see 
Bertholdt, Christologia Judseorum, § 22,) it will be difficult to adduce 
one parallel instance. 
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vah himself, who should be an ornament of the people. 15 — 
The " servant of God," in xlii. l t he explains of the Messiah, 
(Kivtfp ,r !3r), and almost all in the future, exactly as in Matt, 
xu. 17 — 21, (see my commentary,) so that he considers this 
place as prophetic of a Messiah, who should be the comforter 
of the poor, and the instructor of the heathen. In the same 
way does he explain " servant of God," in xliu. 10, which, in 
other places, he interprets of the people, and often in the same 
section. So especially, in the celebrated passage lu. 13 — liii, 
where what is said of the depressed state of the servant of 
God is referred to the people, (lu. 14, liu. % 3,) and what 
is announced respecting his elevation,, or at least what he thus 
considers, is applied to the Messiah, (lu. 13, 15. liii. 4, ss.) 
The grammatical interpretation is here deserted more than in 
any other place ; and that most celebrated chapter * ap- 
pears in reality to have been, in the time of the New Testa- 
ment, a very important source of views relating to the Mes- 
siah. He illustrates thus : ' Israel, indeed, was long poor and 
despised, and waited long for the Messiah (lu. 14. liii. 3), 
but he will come, will scatter the heathen (lu. 15), will asto- 
nish the kings, and Israel will flourish and bloom before him, 
like a tree by the water brooks, (liii. 2 ;) for he will intercede 
for the sins of the people, and God will pardon them for bis 
sake, when the people become obedient to his instruction (v. 
4, 6, 7). He builds up again the holy place, which was polluted 



i a Whether by anointoi of Israel, in xvi. 1, 5, he means the Messiah, 
is uncertain, since this expression is elsewhere used of earthly kiop. 

< Respecting Jonathan's interpretation of (his passage, see D» Wstte 
de morte Jesu Christi ipiatmin. pp. 70. ss. Respecting the more an- 
cient Jews, who, according to the accounts of the more modern, have 
explained this section of the Messiah, see, as a supplement to the literary 
history of chapter liii, wuich is given in my commentary, (Th. 3. S. 160, 
ff.) ScH&TTGEif de M* ssia, in his Horae Hen. et Talmud. |\ II. pp 181, 
ss., Eisknmengkr entdecktes Judenthum, II. S. 757, Holsji Theologia 
Judaica, pp. 321, ss. That the idea of a suffering and dying Messiah can, 
in no way, be derived from this place of Jonathan, as Stacou*, (GOt- 
two. Theol. Bibliothek, Th. L S. 241.) and Bkrtholdt, (Christolog* 
Judeor jm, $ 29,) suppose, has been shown by De Wettk, obi sup 
Compare also his Bibl. Theologie. $ 201. 
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by our sins (5) ; he leads the princes of the nations to slaugh- 
ter (7), and the wicked into hell. The remainder of his peo- 
ple he purifies, and expiates their sins (10). Then they live 
long in Messiah's kingdom, see sons and grandsons, are deli- 
vered from the dominion of the heathen, become victors over 
their enemies' (11, 12). In v. 5, the discourse is expressly of 
his doctrine : through his doctrine are we made abundantly 
happy, and when we obey his words our sins will be forgiven us, 
Comp. xlii. 3, 4, and xi. 2. In this and in the intercession 
for the people which is ascribed to him, we have evidently 
the prophetic and high-priestly offices, which, together with 
the kingly, the Jews thus attached to the character of the 
Messiah, and which, in the epistle to the Hebrews, we find 
committed to Christ. — Other references to Jewish theology 
are the mention of the second death in xxii. 14, which the 
damned undergo in another world, (comp. the Jerus, Targ, 
on Deut. xxxni. 6. Rev. u. 11, and Wetstein in loc., xx. 6, 
14. xxi. 8.) ; the explanation of xxv. 33, by hell, (Gehenna) ; 
and the frequent mention of the Schecinah (nr:>tf ), xl. 22, 
lvii. 15, and elsewhere. 

The text, which Jonathan had before him, was on the whole* 
the masoretic, and with this text he agrees also in the vowels, 
the cause of which may be, that the authors of the points were 
led by the paraphrases, or that the same interpretation which 
they exhibit was established as early as the time of Jonathan. 
Yet there are also varieties both in the consonants and vowels. 
For example : m. 12, D'tf i ; Targ. «afn no, creditors, (as if it 
were oya) : — hi. 6, nS?3D ; Targ. nV34», after the reading, 
n'nBroo : — xix. 18 ; here at oinn yy, for which also ennn vp is 
read, both readings are expressed ; ^mb Krnjh tint rra *nip % 
the city [Bethshemesh], city 1 house], of the sun, (iteliopolis), 
which will be destroyed, — from Din, the sun, and ovi, to de- 
stroy. The explanation is founded on Jer. xlui. 13, and al- 
though it may have had a controversial bearing against the 
Alexandrine Jews, (see above, p. 408,) yet it lays the founda- 
tion for other results. — n. 6, Sjw'.iva l©v nri»w "3, ["there- 
fore thou hast forsaken thy people, the house of Jacob. 19 Eng. 
Tr.l is translated in the Targum, thus : you have deserted the 

54 
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dreadful one, the strong, who delivered you, house of Israel. It 
is probable that after ^rsv he read T**, (comp. Deut xxxh. 
15,) which reading vrould give a very suitable sense. How- 
ever, he has elsewhere allowed himself too great liberties, to 
permit us to attach much weight to this supposition. 

From what has been said, it is evident, that this version, 
although of real advantage, should be used with great cau- 
tion, and it appears to me that Dr. Rosenmuller has depend- 
ed too often on its interpretations. 



That there must have been a Jerusalem Tai^guw on the 
prophets, is plain from a fragment, which Brum in Cod. 
Kennic. 154, found on Zech. xn. 10. Whether this is the 
same with that which Asseman deposited in the Vatican libra- 
ry, I am unable to determine. 



§12. 

The Syriac Version. 

Amono the old versions, the third place in point of time 
belongs to the Peshito Syriac, which, resting on the authority 
of the two last, and, moreover, conducted by more correct 
principles of interpretation and translation, meets the de- 
mands of a correct and faithful translator far better than 
those, and nearly in the same manner, as Symmachus and 
Theodotion. The author translates from the Hebrew text 
not without knowledge of the language, with selected use of 
the Alexandrine version, more rarely of the Chaldee, but 
frequently also independently of both, agreeably to his own 
feeling and judgment. Where he does not happen to follow 
the Septuagint, he preserves the figures and tropes, and from 
arbitrary introduction of opinions he is freer than almost any 
other ancient translator, so that the name of Peshito, that is. 
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the simple and faithful? 1 is most appropriately "applied to his 
work. Since also the character of both tongues favours 
this close approximation, the imitation is sometimes to be 
called masterly. As a proof of what has been said, so far- 
as this may be shown in particular instances, the reader is re- 
ferred to, 

1. Some places where he has openly followed the Septua- 
gint, even in cases of free and somewhat arbitrary translation, 
Compare in the Hebrew, Septuagint and Syriac, the following 
places ; k 22, 25. n. 20. ui. 17. vu. 20. is. 1& xxx. 4, 
20. liu. 2.* — Still, in such cases he much more frequently 
abandons the Alexandrine version : see v. 17. vi. 1. ix. 8, 
10. x. 14, 16. xi. 4, 14 xxu. 23. xxvm. 8. xxm. 17. Hte 
preserves the expression to see God in the two places (i. 12. 
xxxvui. 12.) where it occurs. Yet he agrees with Theodo- 
4ion, for instance in xxviu. 6. 

2. Less observed is his agreement with the Chaldee, which. 



a T In the place of this usual interpretation, which, we shall see is 
also the correct one, Dr. Bertholdt (Einleit. 11. s. 503) has brought 
forward another, according to which it signifies the extended, cornmotUn 
itserf, and is equivalent to koIw, vul^ata. He adduces the Chaldee ex-, 
pressions, oiafa JHJ3, common culom, or^fl PI, common manner. But 
in the alleged cases the idea of simple lies at the bottom of the word, 
as Buxtorf has expressly remarked in his Chaldee Lexicon ; and, which 
is chiefly important, this change of the idea is inappropriate in the pre- 
sent instance, since tHtfr) is constantly used of literal interpretations* 
of Scripture, in opposition to the Mtdrashin, allegorical and mystical 
interpretations. This is its meaning in this case, as is shown also by 
the use of the cognate words in the Syriac and Amnio languages. 1' 
agree entirely in the remark of the same author, (S. 694— 6 ) that tfe» 
version is to be ascribed to the third, or probably to (be seexmd nonjury, 
after Christ. 

* [ In the original these references, and others in this and the two fol- 
lowing sections are given in fail, in the oriental languages. From the 
difficulty of procuring suitable type fof the 4p9*0 and, Afafrtc* and be- 
cause the Hebrew and Greek quotations would be useless without the 
Syriac, I have been obliged to content myself by referring to the pie- 
ces. Tr. } 
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as we shall see below, is real dependence. See, for example) 
m Hebrew, Cbaldee and Syriac, in. 3, 16, xxn. 5, xxm. 10, 
xxvu. 8, HKOKoa ; Targ. with the measure wherewith thou mea- 
surest, will they measure to thee, (see Matt. vii. 2, and Light- 
foot in loc. Marie, iv. 24,) Syr. with the measure wherewith 
thou mtasurest 9 wilt thou judge him. xxv. 7. xxvui. 28. liv. 7. 
lvii. 8. lvui. 3. lxi. 8. lxvi. 18. — But that the Syriac trans- 
lator really had the Chaldee version before his eyes may be 
inferred with some probability from the following examples. 
The difficult clause in xxxm. 7, oSnx jn [ " behold, their vali- 
ant ones ;" Eng. Tr. ] is rendered by the Syriac : if he show 
himself to them. It is evident that he has interpreted obio* 
by oS rwr$ for onS rwoa, but this gives us only the first, not 
the third person, and the Syriac translator does not allow him- 
self such arbitrary changes without reason. This is to be 
traced to the Chaldee. Here the version is \vh 'bin*, which 
should undoubtedly be read in the first person, \frh *Sjm ; but 
the Syriac translator read it, as it stands in the Polyglott, 
jwiS *wt>k, and consequently rendered it also in the third per- 
son. See also xxn. 6, 24. 

3* Where he translates independently, he often follows in 
difficult places exegetical conjectures, which have no further 
authority; but, in some cases, they may really be called 
&Wy.— Examples of independent exposition are as follows : 
ml 24, Vrnj, their purple blue,— (he combines it with nSan). 
v. 2, 4, Sikqwt, carob fruit ; (to suit the context he chooses 
a contemptible species of fruit, scarcely fit for cattle. See 
Luke. xv. 16.) Sept. dxavbae :_«. 5, he commutes p*p with 
P*?'- — xxvm. 10; here the paronomasia is followed up, and 
the translation is, filth upon filth, (as if >$ were equivalent to 
n*ix,) vomit upon vomit. Sometimes he omits words which 
arediflfcult, or at feast difficult in the connexion in which 
they stand, or which appear to him superfluous ; as, for in- 
stance t™ in xxi. 8, and the repetition in xxi. 11.— A truly 
happy exposition is that in x. 27, broken is the yoke from the 
fat steer. See my commentary on this place.— xxvu. 25, 
*>ith the steps [ « sole » Eng. Tr. ] of my feet ; Syriac. with 
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tin hoofs of my horses. — He has also occasionally supposed 
Syriac idioms to be found in the Hebrew, and translated ac- 
cordingly. Thus xiv. 12, Tnefja Vrn, [ " O Lucifer, son of 
the morning," Eng. Tr. ] he translates, howl in the very dawn. 
His mind dwells on the idiom nVS |3 in the same night, Jon. 
'v. 10, &«* ;5» in that very day, ?^^-» »*> in the same hour. 
Comp. Deut. xxiv. 15. Prov. xu. 16. 

To the question which has been so often asked, and which 
has not been answered on internal grounds, whether the author 
of this version were a Jew or a Christian, I can confident- 
ly reply, at least in reference to the translation of Isaiah, in 
favour of the latter opinion* In support of a Jewish author 
no reason is alleged which can be considered as satisfac- 
tory, while in some places the Christian appears very plain- 
ly. Although he generally follows his text step by step, 
yet there are some translations which intimate the belief to 
which he was attached. The most important is vu. 14, 
where he translates no*7P, young woman, the mother of Em- 
manuel, by virgin, while, in all other places where the same 
Hebrew word occurs, he gives the term which corresponds 
with it, (Gen. xxiv. 43. Ex. u. 8. Ps. lxviu. 26. Cant. i. 3. 
vi. 7,) as the Chaldee also does in this passage, RTO^p. Also, 
irjgj, in Gen. xxiv. 16, he translates by the same term. In 
Bke manner Sk in ix. 6, used of the Messiah, he renders by 
the word God, just as the Arabic translator ; and in lh. 15, 
like Jerome, he makes tKe servant of God purify and expiate 
the sins of the people (with his blood) ; nr, Syr. fc«&, Vulg. 
asperget — liu. 8 : id*7, in reference to the servant of God, 
is rendered to him, so that he appears as an individual and 
not as a collective body. The same interpretations are found 
again in Jerome and the (Christian) translator of the Arabic 
in the Polyglots ; so that we see, that the Christian transla- 
tors have not indeed allowed themselves such gross altera- 



* • For a Christian origio, see Kirsch Prwf. ad Pent. Syr. S. 6, 
Bbbtholdt's Einleit. ii. S. 596, 506; for the Jewish, R. Bnioir, Hut 
Crit.&vt V. T. p. 272. Rotterdam, 1665. 
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tioos as meet us in the Septuagint and Chaldee, while at the 
same time, in classical* places, they have maintained the 
claims of Christian doctrine. In the Psalms, the views of 
the translator appear in the circumlocutory interpretations of 
the titles, which are arbitrary and Christian. See Ps. n. vn. 
x. xviu. xxu. 

Besides the internal evidence, the fact that this version 
was, in a very early period* the generally acknowledged 
church version of the Syrian Christians, comprehending aH 
parties, confirms the opinion that the author was a Christian. 
In addition to which it may be urged, that formerly the Sy~ 
riac language appears to have been employed exclusively by 
Christian writers, and that not the least trace of its use 
among the Jews is discoverable. Its literal simplicity, which 
Simon considers as a mark of its Jewish origin, (where he 
seems to have had Aqmla principally in view,) leads rather 
to the opposite conclusion, when the connexion between the 
Septuagint, the Targum of Jonathan, and Saadias on the one 
hand, and between Symmachus, Theodotion and Jerome on 
the other, are attentively considered. The literal simplicity 
of this Christian translator is, moreover, essentially different 
from the syllable numbering manner of Aquila and of the 
Venetian translator. But that an occasional coosuhatioD of 
the Targum is no proof that the translator belonged to the 
Jews, is abundantly clear even from this translator of Isaiah, 
who never grants them, in doctrinal passages, the least influ- 
ence. And yet even Jerome did not disdain to avail himself 
of Jewish instructors. — If no more definite grounds for the 
Jewish origin of this version in the other books can be ad- 
duced, (and I doubt whether this be possible,) even the ac- 
commodating views of Eichhorn must be given up* ; and 



" [ This word is technically applied to passages which are considered 
as prominent in reference to any particular point. TV. ] 

a t EicaHORft (Einleit S. 482, [U. S. 133,] §250) endeavours to dis- 
tinguish the various books, appropriating them to various authors, and 
Dathb (Praef. ad Psalt. Syr. pa. 28, as.) suggests a pro— ryte m the 
translator. 
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when we consider the similarity of the ChaWee and the Sy- 
riac, the supposition of a proselyte from Judaism is altogether 
unnecessary. 

His text varies here and there from the masoretic, but the 
variations are never superior to that text. In general the con- 
trary is the case, as in vm. 20. x 9. xvi. 1. lui. 7. xxvm. 26. 
xxv. 8. In the last text, he expresses the word r\xjh twice 
with different meanings, thus : to victory for ever. It is fre- 
quently the case, that where many critics, particularly Lowth 
and Koppe, have been anxious to discover variations, none 
such are to be found. For instance in xui. 10, orrjrp?, [ *' con* 
stellations thereof," Eng. Tr. ] is rendered their hosts or 
powers. Here Koppe conjectures that the translator read, 
°?TVn, whereas he considered D'Vp^ as the name of a star, 
and his hosts or powers is the Chaldee k;dbt Vn of Dan. iv. 
32, the SuvofMie tou fofavoS of Matt. xxiv. 29. — The text of the 
translator himself differs occasionally in the citations of 
Ephraim the Syrian from that of the Polyglots, because he 
sometimes rather follows the Septuagint, and sometimes ra- 
ther the Hebrew text. 30 



§4. 

Latin Version of Jerome. 

The same select use of the earlier translations which is 
made in the Syriac, and particularly of the Alexandrine and 
three other Greek versions contained in the Hexapla, we find 
in Jerome, and in addition also to this, oral instruction com- 
municated by Palestine Rabbins. 31 For this reason his exposi- 
tions very frequently agree with those of the later Rabbms : 



3 • See G. L. Sfohw Collatio versionis Syriace, quam Peshito vocant, 
cum fregmeotfe ht commentarils Ephraeml 8yri obviis. *pec. I. Lips. 
1785. Spec. it. Viteberge, 1794, 4to. Both together comprehend 
Isaiah. 

3 1 Geschichte der Heb. Sprache and Scrift. S. 92. 
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however, he does not on that account abandon the cause of 
Christian doctrine any more than the Syriac translator, with 
whom he agrees most accurately in the places which have 
been before adduced. For instance vn. 14, no*gr, virgo, see 
my commentary on this place ;) ix. 6. S*, Deus (of Christ) ; 
ml 13, nr, asperget ; liu. 8, IdS J7X1 'ty J^?P» propter scelut 
popxdi meipercusn turn. With the well known character of 
this version, and the abundant use which is made of it in the 
commentary, it would be unnecessary to illustrate what has 
been said by examples. But on the commentary of Jerome, 
compare § 7, 2. 



§5. 

Arabic Version of Saadias. 

The celebrated Rabbi Sa adias Gaon, who died A. D. 942, 
after he had been since 927 principal of the Jewish acade- 
my at Babylon 38 , was the first who composed a grammar of 
the Hebrew language. He was also the author of the Ara- 
bic Pentateuch printed in the Polyglots, and of a version of 
Isaiah which, in its whole character, agrees most accurately 
with that of the Pentateuch. 33 Through the laborious exer- 
tions of Dr. Paulus, this version has been given to the 
world, froto the only known manuscript extant, which is pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Cod. Pocock. No. 
32. Uri catalog. Cod. Heb. No. 1 56. It is printed under 
this title: R. Saadiae Phijumensis Versio Jesaiae Arabica, 
cum aliis speciminibus Arabico-biblicis, e manuscripto Bod- 
leiano nunc primum edidit, atque ad modum chrestomathiae 
Arabicae biblicae glossario perpetuo instruxit, H. E. G. 
Paulus. Fasc. I. continens cap. i— xxxvui. Jenae, 1790. 



32 Wolfii Biblibth. Heb. T. I. pp. 932—936. 
3 3 On the identity of the translator of the Pentateuch and of Isaiah 
see Tychsjsn in Micbaelis Neue Orient. Bibliothek. vui. S- 76, ff 
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Fasc. II. continens Jesaiam jam totum, ex 11 aliis Versionibus 
prophetae specimina exhibens. 1791, 8vo." The work, ori- 
ginally written in the year 1244 in Hebrew letters, often 
without diacritical points, and not unfrequently erroneous, is 
published by the editor in the Arabic character, and provid- 
ed ^rith the vowel points. If, in a work involving very many 
difficulties, the editor has left much to be wished for in refe- 
rence to the explication and right understanding of the text, 
yet in a first publication this is not to be severely found fault 
with. There is in this edition, and especially at the begin- 
ning, so much of this kind, that the reader stumbles at every 
step, and a reference to the many improvements at the end 
of the second part, which yet are not sufficient, is hardly to 
he expected of him, and therefore a new edition, corrected 
and improved as far as possible, is much to be wished for. 
It should be accompanied by an accurate punctuation and a 
Latin version, as it is difficult now and then to understand 
the meaning. 34 

In general, as far as regards apprehension of the sense, 
the version, in an exegetical point of view, follows closely 
that interpretation of particular places which originated from 
the Jews and was admitted by their expositors. Consequent- 
ly it has a frequent affinity with the Chaldee and the later 
Rabbinical commentators, although it possesses much thought 
and originality. In respect to giving the sense, it often takes a 



34 Many improvements in the text, and in the explanation contained 
in the subjoined notes, may be found in EichhobjTs Bibliothek. Th. in. 
S. 9. ff. and 455, ff. Others, with remarks in other respects important, 
are contained in Michaxlis Neue Orient. Bibliothek, Th. vin. 8. 75, ff. 
The publication of Ch. Dan. Brkithavpt (Commentationis in Saa- 
dianam versiohem Iesaiae Arabicam, fasc. I. Rostochii et Suerini, 1819, 
pp. 95, 8vo) consists of an introduction and merely some improve- 
ments and observations of another kind on chaps, i — ui. A new edi- 
tion however is promised. (Comp. Algem. Zeitung. 1819, No. 269.) 
RotKHMULLER, in his Scholia, has certainly done more than any other 
writer, although constantly, and even in the first chapters, where so ma- 
ny have gone over the ground, a gleaning still remains. See, for ex- 
ample, the note on i. 7. 

55 
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free paraphrastic course, explains tropes, does away anthro- 
popathic expressions, indulges in numerous additions, and 
changes the old geographical names for new. All this I 
shall now endeavour to evince by some examples. 

1. This translator explains tropes and figurative forms of 
speech, or softens them by circumlocutions. For instance, 
in 1. 21, njn is translated idolatress; l. 8, p^x A3, standing for 
the city, merely Zion, but, when it stands for the nation, as- 
sembly, people of Zion, xvi. 1 : — i. 10 is thus translated : ye 
who are like the rulers of Sodom — ye who are similar to the 
people of Gomorrha ;— v. 11, <n£i£, [" I am full," Eng. Tr.] ; 
Arab. / consider it as too much : — in. 6, nk*n nStf asn, [« this 
ruin," Eng. Tr.] ; Arab, this poor people : — vm. 1, &}* oyr^ 
[" with a man's pen," Eng. Tr.] ; with the usual writing : — 
x. 15, yiTvh nan D'-ins, [" as if the staff should lift up (itself, 
as if it were) no wood," Eng. Tr.] ; Arab, ox if the lifting 
up of the staff did not proceed from him, namely, from him 
who raises it. Sometimes he adds the particle like as. See 
* u. 21. xiv. 3. Moreover, he is not always uniform, and some- 
times preserves such expressions unaltered, as in ix. 14, 
jidjki nes, [" branch and rush," Eng. Tr.] ; Arab, pond and 
palm *iotg, M .(only by an everted arrangement;) or selects the 
trope somewhat differently, as in ix. 6 ; on whose head Ihe 
government rests, where his mind is dwelling on a crown. 

% He removes anthropopathic expressions or softens them, 
i. 15, TJ& D'VWi [ " I will hide mine eyes," Eng. Tr. ] ; Arab. 
/ will shut up my compassion : — v. 18. rmpu) tOroS [ " come 
now and let us reason together," Eng. Tr. ] ; Arab, come on 
until we meet one another : — vi. 1, his splendor filled the tem- 
ple :— xix. 1, Sp. 3? Sjg aoi mn;, [ "the Lord rideth upon a 
swift cloud," Eng. Tr. ] ; Arab. God covered his word in swift 
clouds ;— xxxiv. 16, 17 "u? 'fl <3, ["for my mouth it hath 
commanded, and his spirit it hath gathered theip," Eng,Tr.]; 



a 6 Dr. Paulcs gives a different punctuation to one of the wordt, and 
translates: jugulim et ulcus (cipitis aut faciei) ; but this gives no intel- 
ligible seiwe. 
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he with his word gives command respecting them, and his angel, 
he makes them together. Like a king he casts lot respecting 
them and divides it among them. Thus, in the maimer of the 
later Jews, he makes God's angel or word (*0?'O) instead 
of himself to be engaged in the work of creation. Comp. 
also xxvi. 21. xxvm. 3, where word of God is used for Je 
hovah, and xxv. 10, for hand of Jehovah. For father of men 
applied to God, he uses creator, lxiu. 16. lxiv. 7, for arm of 
Jehovah lxiii. 12, power of God, while on the other hand in 
l. 2, the trope short hand of God is retained, probably because 
it was used in the Arabic, and, as a trope, without being of- 
fensive. In l. 5, instead of, " the Lord God hath opened 
mine ear," the Arabic is, God has before instructed me in the 
matters. Comp. yet l. \% 18, 20, 24.— Like other translators, 
he supposes indecorous expressions to be inconsistent with 
the dignity of Scripture, and removes them. For instance, 
m. 17, n^y: \r&% [ " will discover their secret parts/' Eng. 
Tr. ] ; Arab, he will bare their parts (or sides) : — lvii 8 ; here 
for Jvm v [ " where thou sawest it? Eng. Tr. ] he leaves 

* T T *» It 

an empty space : — and in xiu. 16, he expresses at least the 
milder reading of the Keri maorcn. 

3. His additions are similar to those of the Chaldee inter- 
preter, and are very frequently intended to designate a 
change of the party speaking. For example, lvui. 1, he 
(God) spake to me :—v. 3, in the beginning, they say ; and 
before the last member, O prophet, answer him : — lx. 8, then 
will I say :— lxui. 1, then will it be said. See n. 10. vui. 19, 
lxh. 1. lxui. 11. Others are of less freqi\ent occurrence. 
One which is more doctrinal is in xtu. 19, where to the 
words explained of the Messiah, who is deaf— if it be not he 
to whom I send mt messenger, (i. e. the Messiah,) immediate- 
ly he adds in a parenthesis, when I shall have sent him to them^ 
(the people), thereby retaining the suggestion that this mes- 
senger is a personage whose coming was still to be expect- 
ed. 38 — On the other hand, he has also again omitted what 



99 Dr. BosenmoUtr, on xtii. 19, considers these words as *n inter- 
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appeared to him to be superfluous, as, for instance, the im- 
pressive repetition in u. 15, 17, and frequently. 

4. Like the author of the later Targums and of the Samari- 
tan version, instead of the old geographical names he intro- 
duces the more modern terms which were in use in his owi* 
day, and is very often correct. Thus, for example, \*2 is 
Batanaa, h. 13; V'ttiCercusium, x. 9: ro Abbysinia, ». 
11. xvn. 1; on*o Sru£/. Arvsh, xxvn. 12; pi?t7. Sebasle, 
x. 9: others are not unsuitable, as dt*;j, Cyprus, xxin. 1, 
(see my lexicon on this word i) ]\U, the capital city of Cho- 
rasan, xxxvn. 12, (see the Commentary in loc. :) wrj, a city in 
Egypt, xxx. 4, (see Comment. ;) u^a, a city in Mesopotamia, 
x. 8, (see Schultens ind. ad Vit. Saladini on the word Racca;) 
oVp xi. 11, and xxii. 5 ; ^o Hamedai% i. c. the chief city of 
Media, xm. 17, and xxi. 2 ; *o# a city in Arabia, lx. 6, (see 
Abalfedje Arabia, cur. Rommel, p. 30, 42 — Some others, 
however, are very erroneous, as d?k Armenia, vn. 5. ix. 11, 
(corap. Gen. x. 22,) where the similarity of the name has 
given rise to the mistake ; npn Antioch xi. 11 ; also, "titto in 
vii. 18, xi. 11, xx. 4* while Mesopotamia constituted only one, 
part of the Assyrian empire. But he is not uniform, and 
sometimes explains irc>n by southern Mesopotamia, vn. 20, 
viu. 4 ;t tfjjfo'v he sometimes translates by dwelling of peace, 
lx, 1. or city of peace, xl. 2, which is of some importance in 



polation by a Christian hand, and translates them, sane tnisi emu ad Ulun r 
according to which the advent of that messenger is presumed to have 
taken place. But interpolations made in this work by a Christian wri- 
ter are quite improbable, and the translation given above in the teit is 
undoubtedly well founded, since jj£ for trAeit, used of the future, is a 
very common meaning, and then the preterite must be taken by the 
future completed .* Thus, for instauce, when you shall hare come together 
with her, (Thousand and one nights, No. 162, in Michaelis' Chrestoma- 
thy, third edition, edited by Bernstein, p. 188,) or, 7«rifl come to yea, 
whtn that one shall have come before, (Dschaohari in Golius, col. 54.) 
in both which places, the Arabic uses the same word. 

# [ In the original, it is futurum tx actum. By this the author means 
what Webster calls the Prior-Future, indefinite. Tr. ] 

t f An omission of one or two lines in this place is caused by the dif- 
ficulty of printing the Arabic words. Tr. ] 
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reference to the etymological interpretation. The word ter?Hn 
he renders sea in u. 16, xxm. 1,10, 14. lx. 9, agreeing with 
the Targum, but in Gen. x. 3, he translates it Tarsus. 

5. Not unfrequently does he make an attempt to retain 
the Hebrew words themselves* or with slight alteration, in 
the Arabic, which to his ear is generally euphonic. See i. 8, 
9, 12. n. 3. v. 2, and compare Gen. xux. 11. Sometimes 
the exposition acquires in this way additional force, as in l. 7, 
where ont roano? is translated like the rushing course of 
streams. 

6. Interpretations which correspond with those given in 
the Targum and by the Rabbins are constantly to be met 
with. Thus, for example : vi. 1, in the year -when King Uz- 
ziah became leprous : — xxi. 5, |JD *ntfp, and they anointed 
a king from them ; comp. Abarbenel, who explains jjo, 
shield, by king, and Aben-Ezra who refers it expressly to 
Darius : — v. 24, from the ornament of the people to the orna- 
ment of the priests, who take charge of the basins, and to the 
ornament of the Levitts, who sing hymns. See above the 
Chaldee and Syriac— xxiv. 15, onija, Targ. when light 
comes for the righteous ; Saadias, when his light will appear : — 
xxvl 3, $dd nr, the creatures who are supported, i. e. who 
need support. In this way is the word nr explained by 
Jarchi. Comp. ix. 4, with his note. — Ungrammatical con- 
nexions of words occur also, as in Jonathan ; thus in xxn. 3, 
rvw rwpp irr, so that they are bound by one bow, as if the 
reading were, nni* ntfpp. Comp. vn. 21. On the other 
hand examples of meanings peculiar to the author and very 
suitable will be found in abundance in my Commentary. 

Various readings in the consonants will probably not be 
found, provided the reader be thoroughly acquainted with his 
manner, and constantly keep it in view. In the vowels there 
are sometimes variations. See xux. 17, where instead of 
fi* he reads I'is. 
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§6. 
Versions which have sprung from the Alexandrine. 

Of the versions founded on the Alexandrine, all of which 
were composed by Christians, and may be made very ser- 
viceable in the criticism of the Septuagint, on the prophet 
Isaiah it is only the Latin, as far as it remains, the Arabic, 
the Armenian and the Georgian, that have appeared in print. 
Omitting the two last, which are not accessible to me, nor do 
I sufficiently understand them, I shall confine my remarks to 
the first, in reference to its critical relation to the Septua- 
gint." 

1. It is well known that the old Latin version, antecedent 
to the time of Jerome, was lost, with the exception of sucb 
books as were incorporated in the Vulgate. From the high 
estimation, however, in which the Old Testament writer un- 
der consideration was held, such a multitude of quotations 
from him according to this version is to be found in the early 
fathers, that Sabatier, in his important collection of fragments 
from them and from other manuscripts," was able to restore 
three fourths of the whole book, 1000 verses out of 1293. 
which is not the case with regard to any other book of the 
Old Testament. This version follows, as is known, the text 
of the Septuagint which existed before the time of Origen, or 



91 The mott important of these versions that have sprung from the 
Septuagint is undoubtedly the Hcxaplar SyrUc, of which the Ambro- 
sian manuscript, which in the Norberg copy has but lately been used 
by Middledorpf, (curae Heiaplares in Jobum, 1817, 4to.) contaias 
Isaiah. The Ethiopic is in the British Museum, and contains, along with 
the canonical Isaiah, the manuscript of Lawrence, from which Jlu Jfo- 
tension of haiah was printed. See Praef. p. v. It follows the Alex- 
andrine recension. 

s • Petri Sabatibr Bibliorum sacrorum Latins versionis antique, 
seu vetus Italica et casters quaecunque in Codd. MSS. et antiquormn 
libris reperiri potuerunt Romis, 1743. T. i.— in. Fol. The version ©C 
]*aiah is in T. n, pp. 616—639. 
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what was called the xowj or vulgate, and therefore agrees for 
the most part with the Vatican text of the Septuagint, which 
comes nearest of all to that of the xo wj. 39 On this account it is 
able, from its close literal manner, to afford important service 
for the restitution of the ancient readings. Thus, for example, 
in lx. 5, something is missed in the Septuagint which should 
correspond with the word mrun Theodotion has, wu x"^*?! ? 
and that it should also be so read in the Septuagint is shown 
by the Old Vulgate, et gaudebis, and also by the Arabic It 
contains, too, all the additions of the Alexandrine version 
which are not founded on the Hebrew text, as in 1. 21. iv. 4. 
ix. 1, 21. xxx. 4, xl. 1, 5. xlii. 1. lxv. 4, which, in part, as 
xl. 1. 5, are not found in the copies that have been affected 
by Origen's revision. Traces of the influence of Christian 
dogmatic or polemic theology I have no where found, and, 
were they in general circulation as early as the time of the 
translator, there was indeed no opportunity for it, since in the 
Septuagint according to the *<>""? all the places which were 
formerly brought into consideration, as ix* 6, lii. 13. lih. 8, 
have entirely perished. The occurrence of virgo in vu. 14, is 
not to be taken into account, since this is the natural transla- 
tion of ffagfcevos . In some places which have been misunder- 
stood by the Arabic translator, he has given the sense more 
correctly, as, for example, in xxvi. 14. 

2. According to the subscription of the Paris manuscript, the 
Arabic translation in the Paris and London Polyglots, in Isaiah, 
as in the prophets generally, was composed by an ecclesiastic 
of the Alexandrine church, whose age cannot be ascertained 
with certaity. 40 But>the manuscript was written A. D. 1584, 
In reference to his age, thus much only can be said, that he must 
have written when the Arabic language had excluded in 



3 • Rob. Holmxs, Praef. ad ed. Oion. lii Interp. 1798, fol. Cap. 2. 
No. 2. 

« • See GabrlelSionita io tbe preface to the Syriac Psalter, Pari?. 
1635, Aldib's Riblisch. Kritischc Reiae. S. 208. 
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Egypt the Greek (and Coptic), or had begun to exclude them, 
so that such versions had become necessary for the use of 
Christians; in other words, somewhat after the 10th century.* 1 

* At that period the patriarch of Alexandria, Etychius, son of 

* Patrick, wrote a history of the world in Arabic, and afterwards 
many Christian writers in Egypt made use of that language, 
for instance, Elmacin. The Arabic diction of this translator 
seems at times to approximate to the vulgar dialect, as when 
he usually begins his version of the books with the form : we 
begin the translation ofMalachi, ire., for : / begin. If we were 
better acquainted with the history of the lessons and portions 
of the Bible used in the Greek church, (of which further be- 
low,) we should probably be able to arrive at some conclusion 
respecting the age in which he lived. 

Peculiar to this version, at least in Isaiah, in its external 
form, is a threefold division, each of which appears continu- 
ously in the same text. In the first place, Isaiah, as well as 
the other prophets, is divided into a number of sections* of 
which Isaiah contains thirty, the portions being ki general 
very badly divided, as no other principle seems to have been 
kept in view, except that of giving to each a nearly equal 
number of verses. Thus, for instance, number 2 begins 
with u. 10, (number 3 is wanting,) number 4 with vu. 3, 
number 5 with ix. 1, number 6 with x. 22, number 7 with 
xui. 11. Better is that division, which however is confined 
to the beginning of Isaiah and to Daniel, which designates 
the oracles or visions, for instance, number 2 at u. 1, number 
3 at vi. 1, number 4 at vu. 1, number 5 at xiu. I, number 9 
at xix. 1, number 10 at xx. 1 Beside these two divisions, 
there is also another of a liturgical kind, which is peculiar to 
Isaiah. Very frequently we mfeet with express indications 
by |neans of titles thrown in, that here a (church) lesson be- 
gins, with which an outline of the contents is usually given ; 



4 1 Renaudot Hist. Patriarch. Aleiand. Jacobit. pp. 367, 418. 
• The Arabic word i«, in the Polyglot translations, iocorTectly ren- 
dered text. 
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sometimes the festival on which the lesson is to be read ii 
also mentioned, but never how far it extends. Yet this is, 
as I conjecture, only omitted in the impression in the Poly- 
glots. The following may serve as specimens of such fir 
ties : 1. 21, Lesson, wherein the prophets amazement at th$ 
oity of Jerusalem and its changes is contained, and what 
should happen to it and its inhabitants is mentioned ; — m. 16, 
Lesson, containing the prophets denunciation against the in- 
continence of the women of Zion. Such are found too in ilk 
L v. 1. vi. 1. nt. 8. x. 1, &c with the addition of the fes- 
tival before vn. 10, thus ; Lesson for the festival of the birth 
{of Christ), containing the prophet's message to the house of 
David respecting the birth of Christ ;— before xl, 3, Lesson 
for Sl John's day /—before lvu. 3, Lesson for the Sunday— t 
where^omethiug seems to be wanting ; — before lx. 1, Lesson 
for Easter Sunday.* There are also other titles, which con- 
tain notices of the contents together with historical and doc- 
trinal explanations. For example, in xxv. 1 : thanksgivings 



4 1 As H has been ascertained, that definite portions for the festivals 
were earlier in use than for all Sundays, this directs ns to that earlier 
time Of the portions above referred to, two, namely vil 1Q, ss. and 
-xl 3 88. t agree with the usage of tbe Western, that is, the Gallican 
.church, Which we learn from a LecHonatium Gallkum of the seventh 
century, (See Mabillon, Lib. 2. Liturg. Gallic. Paris, 1782, ed. ii. 
Paris, 1729, pp. 106, ss. and comp. Thamkri Schediasma de origine et 
dignitate peVlcoparum, Jenae 1716, pp. 102, ss.,) and xl. 3, ss. with our 
-own portion in the Epistles.* The Section lx. 1 ss., on the other hand, 
was read in the Gallican church on tbe festival of the Epiphany, and 
mi., moreover, on Good friday. With respect to the reading of de- 
finite portions of the gospels in the Greek church, the chief places may 
^e found in Chrysostom, HomU. xi and lvu on John, and in Lxo 
Mulattos as queted by Thamer ubi sup. p. 66. Respecting those from 
.the epittks, I am not able to obtain any further accounts. The consecu- 
tion of the lessons in the first chapters of Isaiah shows that they must 
tave read all the books of the Bible in continuous succession. But ge- 
nerally in the history of liturgies these circumstances are not to be dis- 
covered. 

# £ The author refeifr to the portions appointed to be used by tne 
Lutheran church, which are marked also in some editions of the*3e*- 
i Bible. Tr.] 

5G 
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of King Htzckiah to the Lord on account of having conquer- 
ed ; — xxxi* 1 : prophecy respecting the Jews, who went damn 
to Egypt-; — xxxiu. 7 : prophecy respecting the King of Mosul 
(Assyria), on the victory of the King of Babylon over Attn, 
and how he would take the kingdom from him ; — xxxv. 2 : es- 
hortation of the prophet to the weak, and annunciation of the 
coming of Christ ; — xlii. 1 : prophecy respecting the Lord 
Christ ; — lh. 13 : prophecy respecting Christ 9 of his crucifix- 
ion, and of the forgiveness of sins. In these additions the 
translator has availed himself of the traditions of the eastern 
Greek church* 

With respect to the internal character of this version, it 
expresses, as might be expected from a work composed in 
Alexandria, the recension of the Seventy which was in ge- 
neral use in that church, and agrees therefore for the most 
part with the Alexandrine manuscript, which seems to have 
been derived from the Hexapla, in opposition to the Vatican, 
which is closely allied to the Kolvtj. 43 But the copy used by 
the translator must have approximated more nearly still to 
the Hexaplar text, since he frequently shows a closer affinity 
to the Hebrew than the Alexandrine manuscript, in which 
he often agrees with the excellent Hexaplar Codex Marcha- 
lianus." In particular, he fills up many chasms in the Sep- 
tuagint, following Theodotion, as Origen also does in the 
Hexapla. But in these cases, I am not able to perceive 
that he has gone back to the Hebrew text itself,* which at 
that period was seldom done by Christians, or rather not at 
all, but merely that he has limited his sources to as complete 
a Hexaplar copy as could be procured. 

As agreement with the Alexandrine manuscript is uniform 
and habitual with him, I think it preferable to give some ex- 
amples in which he has varied from it, and seems to have ap- 



4 s See Houos, PreeC ad Pentateuchnm, (prefiied to the tint rotnine 
of his edition of the Septuagint,) Cap. 2. No. 2, 3. 

4 4 SeeSTKOTH In the Reportorium ftt'BibL and morgeQlindisehe 
Utcrattir, Th.8, S. 189. 

4 * dee Rosmm uwaut Scholia in Jes. on xx.7. 9. 
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proached nearly to the Hexaplar copy. Thus in i*22, he wants 
the additional clause in the Alexandrine manuscripts, <xi roXsig 
.tybav *ogixm*w : — x, 14^ besides the words which are contained 
in the Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts, xai fox £<rnv <fe &a- 
qtfugicuj' fAc, *j dv<rii*7)fU)i, he expresses also the addition of Theo- 
dotion founded on the Hebrew, xoitbofyuv «-o drip* xou <fr£oo&i£cjt. 
Theodoret, Qpp. T. n. p. 244, has also the same.— xm. 31 ; 
here the usual text of the Septuagint has a chasm : wl wx tow 
tou hwu. ... for the Hebrew vijnna *nu px. The conjec- 
ture of Lambert Bos that p*~vat is the true reading is strength- 
ened by the Arabic : no one remains on their traces. What 
he found in his Greek copy corresponding with vijttM, I do 
not renture to determine, probably fc ro~s i^veCi, so that mjno 
was expressed, as in Prnv. v. fi. — xii. 1 : here the usual text 
for D' wo mto is, ro ogctfwc rv& ighiw. Only the Cod. Mar- 
thai, adds, saXoutfii?, and thus also the Arabic : prophecy to 
the inhabitants of the desert near the sea. And the same read- 
ing is also to be found in the Old Vulgate, visio deserti maris, 
and in the commentaries of Theodoret and Procopius. — xxi. 
13 ; the usual text is : to t# Spu**? ftf«fyxs xoi/x^f, fj Jv *$ M5 
Aai&iv, where both the tense of xwpifrjfc and the particle ^ are 
unsuitable. Only the Cod. Marchal., Mediol in Sabatier, and 
Cyrill of Alexandria (Opp. T.ii. p. 312.) connect them and 
read xoi^V??. Thus also the Arabic, which besides places 
here the words *<*£' sfwi hxsi from v. 12 : dwell with me in 
the wood, thou wilt rest in the evening on the way to Dadan. 
The Vulgate is still more accurate, according to the Hebrew: 
ill saltu ad vesperam dormietis, in via Dadan.-— xlv. 9 : here 
the Septuagint is quite arbitrary : *oiov jSiXnov xwrsfastatfa &g 
tfijXtv x*fttfliw$ ; fffl) S df orfiQv dforgiafl'f i rr\v yrp SXrjv «^v fyjifov* 
(probably conjectural from xxvui. 24.) The Arabic is, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew : wo to him that qmrrelleth with his ma- 
ker, and doth not know that he is made of a potter's sherd. The 
first member is according to Theodotion ; ouai 6 xgrnpevoe j^scA 
Toy tfXatftfovros audv; in the second the intermediate Greek ver- 
sion, (probably Symmachus, Aquila,) is lost to us, for Theodotion 
also has here, dfoi^rfiv rousdpw-^wmts t w ySjv. — lxvi. 17 ; here the 
Hebrew "pro im nrw is expressed in the Septuagint merely by 
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to roj? rpo^upoif, which the old Vulgate gives in the twmfa; m 
liminibus. The Arabic follows a more complete text : before 
the doors, and in the enclosed hedges, (septa sacra ?)— The 
place lx. 5, h&s been already touched on above, when treating 
of the Vulgate. — ix. 6 ; This is a case, worthy of notice, whew 
a Christian doctrine, the divinity of Christ, is brought before 
us. In this text, where the Vatican, followed by the old Vul- 
gate, reads, very widely different from the original, xoi mX& 
rai to ovojux cforou, ftsyaXijg |8oi>X5j$ ayysX©£- of « yog, iitVn* k? 
«-*)$ apx^vra^, xou ty'mw awry, this Arabic version foUows, as in 
general, the Alexandrine text ; xaXAto to ovofi* avrtv, pe/aX*, 
fiwXfc #yy8Xo£, S'aufAaa'Tos, tfujAjSouXo^ to^P^ (*>*)» Ifotfietffii*, 
o^gjv itpiprne, *wrn$ tou /xsXXovtos cUwveg. 'Eyw yaj afw tyW* *** 
fiyfav durou, which, through its exceedingly great completeness 
and the union of the old reading with that of Theodotion, 
cannot at all be denied to be of Hexaplar origin, only instead 
of J^xupfc it expresses $*% "rtyups* This reading, in which 
&sk is plainly introduced, (for 1J3J b$ is expressed by i*x?fac 
i£ou(ficuroi^) is found in the Aldine and Complutensian texts, 
and with the fathers, who strenuously defended it, and cried 
out against the Jews for corrupting the text. 40 



* • Thus it is cited in the epistle of loir atitjs to the Antiochftns, 
eap. 3/ Irenaeus adv. Haeres. iv. 66 : et vocabifor nomen ejus, ad- 
mirabttis, consttiarius, Deus fortis cet. Eu&EBics Demon*. Evang. vu. p. 
208, edit. Rob. Steph., accompanied, however, by the observation, that 
It stands so only in some manuscripts. After he has quoted the ver- 
sions of Aquila, Symmacbus, and Theodotion, he proceeds that : kh 
'BfygJmt qrnii tori rod brx»W lkv%pAx%ir M Iv rsjuaittrci o dtk. n«A- 
X«X«v y\g r»ff >f«?»c rod »K hi to8 3"tou xuuitov, kclI if rHffuvrd X'^* f 
iffltH w*pi\»vr*i' etert /i« *r*.urnt t?c $•»»£ «*J $** i»ety*f*vvr*t *ti >•• 
nd-hi/uup wiitUr foil* vdsrvf ovk Jr ifAaipratftif, d*o? JWtw ipfi»m«*- 
«rw. In his commentary on this place- he merely mentions the old com- 
mon reading. Theodoret Opp. T. It. p. 235, edit Scholsk : hr* w 
a?#fc*T«F to /uufyv, ewe laxvfk- Tcwto ii MQvfyirmK fc *yi <r«f 'As*- 
Xo? f irfcvpoc tvfovroe ty(Aii?$vT*r tcurmt II fr*p* ts? *E0p*lf i\y*jtff *• ft 
Ix *ho*, c*t4 tw Tdurar iffinrtioir to ^ ^ui3- r »p«> • OtoV ^EppMnmix 

• [ Cotelebjus, Ed. Ant 1700, vol.ii. p. 110. This U one of U» 
supposititioai epistles. 2V. ] 
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Some instances of evident variations I should prefer as- 
cribing to a somewhat free translation. For example, in vii* 
20, the Septuagint, according to the Alexandrine manuscript, 
is, iv «tJ> guf£ r<3 fwyaXw, xai \&\i£5vCpbKt) ; the Arabic, with his 
great sharp rasor. Tliis is an explanation of the poetic fi- 
gure, (which may have been interpreted by xxxiv. 5,) and is 
found also in the Syriac, according to Ephraim's reading, 
(fA^V» sharp,) in the Chaldee, and in Saadias. — xxu. 3, h 
aXo'mc (TxXijjwf os&pArii M* Arabic, )hofall (name- 

ly, into their hands,) will be harshh Sometimes he 

entirely misunderstands the Greek tcAi, on instance of which 
occurs in xxvi. 14, imp' k 1 ? D'K3\ iarjoi Ju ^ d»a*rij<rov<ri. Here 
the Vulgate has correctly, neque medici rtsuscitabuni (sc. mor- 
tuum), but the Arabic version is, the physicians do not stand 
up : a Greek gloss must therefore have been introduced, which 
expressed the Hebrew iDip% (perhaps by dvacfcVovcoi.) In 
other places his reading is no less erroneous than that of the 
common text. This is the case in v. 17, where the Hebrew 
dtid main is expressed by «•& Igbpov* ruv d*$tktypdvuv, (of those 
who are taken or carried away,) which certainly can hardly 
be right and founded on the Hebrew text. And the Arabic 
is no better: the fragments of the threatened; and the trans- 
lator may have had before his eyes the reading in bad Greek 
dfttiXrjf^vajv, (which occurs in the Cod. Alex.,) and have deriv- 
ed it from dflreiXc'w, which could give no such form, as it must 
have made a*sikovp4vw. The true reading is, as I conjecture, 
cUrijXsifAft&wv, (which might easily be corrupted into drsiXnppl- 
v«v, especially, if read according to the itacism,) from dret- 
Xsupw, to wipe away, to destroy. The Septuagint translators 
use this word in three places for the Hebrew nno, (Gen. vi. 
7. iv Kings, xxi. 13. Isa. xliv. 21,) from which they have 
here deduced dtid, which they may have read as if it had 
been pointed dti?. 47 



< 7 Bochart, who, in his Hierozoieon, T. i. p. 624, edit. Lip*., has 
examined this place, wishes to read draxti? •/*fr»r. In reference to the 
verb this is admissible, but he gives no reasons for the alteration, and it 
is too remote from the letters of the word In question. RossjwvLLEft 
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II. Interpretations of the Christian Fathers 

AND OF THE JEWISH RaBBINS.* 

§7. 

Expositions of the Fathers. 

Before the time of Origen, we find nothing in the fathers, 
except some occasional observations of a doctrinal kind, in- 
tended to illustrate the places which are referred to the Mes* 
si&h, and these observations arc generally of a polemical cha- 
racter, aad directed against the Jews. See the introduction 
to ch. m* From the age of Origen, whose works on Isaiah 
are almost entirely lost," to the middle of the fifth century f 



endeavours to defend the usual reading: " instead of the allegorical, 
the translator has given the proper reading, understanding by /*! #nef r 
or furnished with marrow, (D'HDO r **h persons carried away to foreign 
countries." According to Schkxidxr (Griech. Worterb, Li. 168,) im- 
x»ftpfotc is derived also from Ax-uaia, equivalent to axtb^m, to avis wi/s 
Mtraits, to embarrass, and the Arabic translator may bare used the pre- 
sent reading, if he had had this derivation and meaning before his eyes. 
But the knowledge of an ancient and unusual term is not to be taken 
for granted in a translator of so modem a date. 

* There is a very accurate list of the older commentaries until the 
year 1754 in Calmkt's Bibl. Biblioth., and another in his Dictionary of 
the Bible. 

« s Through the limited diffusion of the N. T., and on account of 
the very frequent discussions with the Jews, the most ancient Chris- 
tian writers attach an extraordinary value to the proof-places from the 
O. T. See J. G. Rosesmulleri Hist. Interpretations librorum sacn> 
rum inecclesia Christiana, Tom. i. p. 231, and compare Cbasieb, Hh> 
toria sententiarum de sacra librorum V. T. auctoritate ad Christiaaof 
spectante. Lips. 1819. 4, Comment. I. p. 32. 

* 7 He had written on Isaiah in-tho three methods which were usaal in 
his time, that is to say, a commentary in 30 books, extending to xxx.6., 
Scholia, (<ri»^w«*uc,) and 25 Homilies. Some of the last are still ex- 
tant. See Origewis Opera, Edit, de la Rue, T. hi. Ohio. Comment. 
Edit. Huet. Rothomagi, 1668. Hiero.v. Praef. ad Jes. Ho is, most 
probably, the source from which many interpreters have drawn, and 
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\br after this period interpreters merely compiled from the 
works of their predecessors,) we meet with a small succes- 
sion of commentators among the fathers, all of whom unite 
in making the received version the subject of their interpre- 
tations, and, with the exception of Jerome, in betraying an 
almost total ignorance of the original text. They find, also, 
numerous definite prophecies relating to the New Testament 
and later Christian periods, and add to the historical sense an 
allegorical and mystical one, which they, in a greater or less 
degree, consider as the principal meaning. In the interpreta- 
tions advanced remarkable agreement appears conspicuous in 
all these commentators, because the later made so much use 
of the earlier. 48 Still, however, their importance is not con- 
fined to the aid they afford to the history of interpretation, 
and to the materials which they add to the documents of the 
times ; the modern critic may discover among them grains 
of gold. With regard to the more remarkable proof-places 
which relate to doctrine, it is necessary, in addition to those 
writers who are professedly exegetical, to examine also the 
dogmatic and apologetic works, because such places are 
generally treated in them much more extensively. 

1. Among the Greek Fathers the first who followed the 
steps of Origen was Eusebius, whose 'TVojxv^ara te 'Htfaiav 
was first made public by Montfauijon.* He had the Hexa- 
pla before him ; he compares very largely Aquila, Symma- 
chus, and Theodotion with the Septuagint, and connects the 



particularly Jerome. — Other expositors, now lost, are, D idiots, who 
explained xl — lxvi. in 18 volumes, and Afollihariub, who merely gave 
brief views of the contents, (See Jer. Praef.) also Eujebiub of Emesa, 
and Thsodorus of Heraclea, who are cited in the Catenae. See Mo* t- 
faucon,Co11. Nov. Patrura, T. u. p. 350. 

♦ > Bee, for example, Ctblll, Theodorbt, Jerome, Ephraem Strus, 
onjvi. 1, 3. vu. 14, where the agreement is almost verbal. Comp. 
Note 58. 

4 o Bern, de Mohtfaucow, Coll. nova pat rum et Scriptorum Graeco- 
ram (Paris, 1706, h Tom. fol.) T. i. p. 357 ss. with an introduction. 
Very many passages are also illustrated in tho Demonstrate Evangeli- 
ca, especially in the 7th and 9th books. 
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literal interpretation with the allegorical, although he pro- 
fesses to consider the former as his principal object. 90 Some- 
times he coincides with Jewish interpretations, as, for ex- 
ample, on vn. 8, and at others be controverts them, as on 
v. 20. Like most of the fathers, he is fond of tracing in his- 
tory the accomplishment of every portion of predictions how- 
ever minute, and hence the real historical point of view is, of 
course, entirely lost* The commentary of Eusebius is very 
extensively used, and is in fact transcribed in an exposition of 
i — xvi, attributed to Basil the great, who died in the year 



I • Jibome, on xviii. 1, fays of him : " Eusebius of Caesarea, after 
he had pledged himself in his title to give a historical interpretation, 
runs out into various senses, and upon reading his work, I found it very- 
different from what the title promised. For whenever history fails him, 
he pastes on to allegory, and connects subjects which have no affinity in 
such a way, that I am surprised at his joining together in a novel man- 
ner of discourse stone and iron in one " mass." In truth, however, 
Jerome himself does not succeed much better ; only he generally makes 
adistinction between the literal sense and the tropical. 

* i Wherever any thing occurs which relates to destruction, he un- 
derstands it of the Roman devastations under Titus, as in i. 5 ss. xix. 2, 
refers to the introduction of Christianity into Egypt, and the difficulties 
«ad contentions which arose ; vx. 9, 10, to the obduracy of the Jews in 
the time of Christ. In the present day, we should certainly consider 
many of these applications as irrelative ; as, for example, that of in. 4, 
to the childish folly of the Rabbins and Jewish leaders, that of xvin. 1, 
(after tiymmachus,) to the Jewish emissaries and proselyte-makers, that 
of xix. 1, to Christ's journey into Egypt, where the light cloud is the 
body of Christ himself born of the virgin. Some of these interpreta- 
tions, however, contain historical information of real utility. Thus, from 
xliv. 5, we learn, that the Gentile Christians, when they suffered mar- 
tyrdom, were accustomed to give themselves scriptural names ; from 
ax.ii. 28, that the secular officers of the provinces, who had formerly 
persecuted the Christians, then, at the emperor's command, bent them- 
selves and bowed the knee in the churches with profound humility, and 
were attentive In supplying the wants of the spiritual.— It is not unim- 
portant in reference to the history of doctrines, that no mention is made 
of the Trinity in vi. 3, the threefold repetition being understood as indi- 
cative of emphasis. [ And as this repetition may very well be thus ex- 
plained, (comp. Jer. xxn. 29. Ezek. xxi. 27,) the omission to notice the 
doctrine of the Trinity can hardly be adduced as evidence that Emebiut 
did not believe it. That it was the doctrine of the church inhudtjl* 
undeniable. 3V. ] 
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379.* The genuineness of this work, however, which in an 
early period was doubted, has been denied in our own time 
for reasons of no slight weight ; and both on account of its 
tediousness and of its contents, which are, for the most part, 
of a moral and allegorical character, it has but little value. 53 
The interpretation (Jg/Uptia,) which Chrtsostom has left of 
the first eight chapters is preferable, (to which may be added 
six homilies on vi. 1." The commentary of Cyrill of Alex* 
andria, who died in the year 444, is not so tiresome as that 
of the same writer on the Pentateuch, but, notwithstanding 
all its prolixity, (it occupies a, tolerably large folio volume,) it 
contains but little that is really solid and to the purpose? Yet 
he has not altogether neglected the literal explanation of the 
Septuagint, (which he seems to have cited according to the 
text antecedent to the time of Origen,) and the grammatical 
application of the Jewish history ; but of the other versions 
he makes no use at all. 51 But all the other writers in the 
Greek church are inferior to Cy rill's cotemporary, Theodo- 
ret, who was suspected of heterodoxy, and who died in the 
year 457. The substance of his commentaries on Isaiah has 
been published by John Sirmond from the Catenae, yet so 
that some parts of them seem to belong to Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 66 The reader will find here all that can be ex- 



• [ Cave, In his literary history, vol. i. p. 23$, says, about the year 
370. Tr.] 

s % See the writer of the Catenae, John Drupgar in Moktfauqor's 
Nova Coll. T. u. p. 351. Then, particularly Gariuir's Praef. in T. I. 
Opp. Basilii Mao. p. 47—63. Tu«j < ^position is in T. i. pp. 378—617, 
Opp. Edit. Garkikr. 

sa See Tom. i. p. 1016, T. v. p. 127, Edit. Savill. [T. vi. Edit. 
Moiit. ] Some of the homilies are considered as spurious. See Sixti 
Ssrbrsis, Bibl. s. iv. p 326. 

s 4 Cyanxi Alex. Opp. T. u. Edit. Aubirt (Lutet. 1638, foL) Com- 
pare BotxvMULLSRi Hist. iv. 142 ss., Schroxcxh'b Kirchengeschichte 
xvin 8. 327. He generally coincides with the Vatican manuscript 
against the Alexandrine, as, for example, in that principal text ix. 6, 
whereby he loses the important proof-place for Christ's divinity. 

a s See Theod. Opp. Ed. Sirmond, T. n. and Edit. J. L. Schultse 
'"Halae, 1770, 8vo) T. n. pp. 165— 40&. Compare Cave, fibt 
57 
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peoted, in a ooromentator on the Septuagint merely, and in 
the condition of biblical interpretation at that period ; viz. 
historical and philological illustrations drawn from the other 
books of Scripture, analogous figures and scriptural represen- 
tations, and frequent comparisons of the other Greek ver- 
sions. The author confines himself to the Alexandrine text 
of the Septuagint, refers to the Hebrew only in difficult and 
classic places, (see p. 105 on rx. € ;) but sometimes he uses 
even the Syriac, as, for example, on vm. 21. (Comp. also oa 
Dan. vin. 23.) That in certain pladtes, however, as vil ix. 
xi. mi. no historical interpretation is to be expected, but only 
a prophetical one, is in no degree surprising.* — The commen- 
tary of Procopids of Gaza, a teacher of eloquence in the 
6th century, brings into one view the best of the old Cheek 
expositors, and may therefore be called a Catena, although bo 
adds also original observations, it is of importance for the 
criticism of the Septuagint and of the other Greek ver- 
sions * Of the later catenae on Isaiah nothing has been 
printed.* 7 

2. 6f the Latin church, we have only one single commen- 
tary extant, that of Jerome, in IS books, written in the year 
410. See on vi. 1. But on account of its copiousness, and be- 
cause it is the only one which goes back to the Hebrew text, 



lit. Scrip. Eccles. p. 236, and Schultee's Pmef. ad T. I. TV* 
complete commentary is to be fonnd, according to the notice con- 
tained in catalogues, in some Italian libraries, and yet the Halle editor 
troubled himself to no purpose, either to get possession offr,** to obtain 
any certain account of it. SeePraef.adT.il. pp. 8— 11. Respecting Tne- 
odoret as an interpreter generally, compare Rosenjnailer, nbi sop. tr. 
p. 38 ss. 

s s Pnocorit Gazaxi variorum in Esatam prophetam eo— montane 
rum epitome,. Greece et Latine edit. Jo. Co*tmigi, Paris. 1560, fol. 
oomp. RosumuLLSR obi sap. iv. p. 284 u., Somsoscra, irn. p. 530, 
Qtuon Bibl. crit. (Amstelsd. 1706, 12mo.) T. i. p. 179, and Lettrts 
cbobles, iv. p. 122 ss. 

6 7 See the notices in Fabricii B». GranC. ▼ol. vii. cap. 17, p. 764. 
SUspeoting a catena of John Dbbvoar, ('lo«?r»r **? tywyyafiaf ,) sen 
MorfTAVooir, Collect. Pafcyii. pp. 360,351. 
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it is the most important of all. 01 Much of it is borrowed from 
JEusebius, and in part literally translated, 50 and probably much 
more from Origen. He adds the commentary to his own 
translation, which he had published before, and which he 
illustrates, philologically, historically and tropologically. The 
philological or critical part of his illustration consists in this, 
that he often gives the variations in the Septuagint, in die 
three other Greek translations, and in the old Vulgate, and then 
goes back to the Hebrew for explanations, which are certainly 
of very unequal tenor and value. He is particularly remark- 
able for frequently advancing the most forced etymology of 
proper names, in order to support a mystical signification. 00 



• » It is in Hikrok. Opp. T.v. Edit. Francof. T. m Edit. Martuiuu, 
T. iv. Edit. V allaiu. Compare (Ea«slstoft) Hieronymus interpret, 
crittcus, exegeta, apologeta, cet. (Hauniss, I <>7, 6vo.) pp. 129 s»., from 
which the view given by RosbhmSixkb, ubi sup. in. pp. 346 ss., is taken, 
and my Geschtchte der Hepr. Sprache, 8. 92. Jerome mentions as his 
predecessor in the Latin ohur i (Prssf. ad Jes.) th martyr Victorious, 
whom he names as not eloquent, but Uprntd, etsi imperitum sermone, 
non tamen scientia. 

«• Oomp. Edsbvius and Jxboms on i. 8, 17, 21. ni. 4, 12. v. 18. vl 
11. vu. 15, 18. si, 3, 7. xii. 1. xvu. 1, 6. xrx. 1, 12, 18, 19, 23, &c, 
Mowtfaocoh, in bis notes on Ensebius, has noticed many places. 

s • Some examples of good and important philological expositions are 
the following: On the word p rn in *•!• " Non solum autem hie propheta, 
sadet aKi, cam habeant i» tltulo, nisio quam Esaias sive Abdias, 

non inferunt quise viderint, v. u vidi dominnm Sabaoth, r:t., sed quae 
dicta sunt, narrant, id est : 'audi coelura et ausculta terra.' Prophet** 
enim prius dicebantur tridents*, cet." He means to say, that p^ does 
not apply merely to visions, as in ch. vi. but also to oracular declara- 
tions. See afterwards on the paronomasia in v. 7, on p*, >», for 
land in xiii. 5, and ^ n *« »»«• *t foP Babylon. But along with these 
illustrations we find others so wretched and doubtful, and only half true or 
not at all so, as to make his statements of but little value. Thus oh vu. 12, 
he says : " Juxta Hebraei sermonb amblguitatem pro «on tcntobo Dom* 
inum possit legi non exaltabo Domin m. He refers to a commutation of 

H03 w» d Ktf J- ° n Vl1 ' 14 > hc first ex P lains alfn * b y " yir S *°9COnditm 
et secreta, qua? nunquam virorum patuerit aspectibus, sed magna pa- 
reatum diligeatia custodita sit ;" contrary to the usage of language and 
from a false etymology, although admitted by modern writer? Jerome 
proceeds further: " Lingua quoque Punica, « de Hebne -urn fonti- 
bus masare dicitur, proprie virgo dtma appenatw." Importaiiae has 
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In a historical point of view, he has this great fault, that he 
can scarcely ever place himself in the circumstances and feet 
the relations of the period of which he is writing, that he con- 
siders every place as if it were disjoined from the others, en- 
tirely confounds delineations of the present and predictions 
of the future, and is too much inclined to refer the latter to re- 
mote periods."' He frequently adds, moreover, illustrations 
and traditions, wliich had been communicated to him by his 
Rabbinical instructor, and which are found again in the Rab- 
bins, as a proof of a constant tradition. From his remarks- 



been attached to this remark, but let us read further: "Et at risun 
prsbeamus Judaeis, nostro quoque sennone alma sancta dicitur, omni- 
um pene Iinguarum verbis utuntur Hebrsei. Ut et illud io CbdOco 
Oanticorum dc Greco qz(*ior (jVlflK, m. 9.) id est fercufum stbi fecit 
Salomo, quod et in Hebneo ita legimus. Verbum quoque ingot L*#2 
Zeph. in. 18. those that are removed, ] et mensurmm (iT^VOt * meaaurt,) 
Hebrei eodem raodo et iisdem usurpant sensibus " (f ). Compare xux. 
1, on WO. whioh he translates onus, because it con sists merely of burden- 
some predictions, and such as bring destruction ; also others of the same 
sort. The remark which is made oji ii. 16. is given merely as Jewish 
opinion, but certainly it is without the least weight : " Hebrsei putant, 
lingua propria sua mare tartis appellari, quando autem dicitur jam, nonr 
hebraico sermone appellari, sed Syriaco. Comp. J.W . 

Unfortunate etymologies are these : *« Misraim, d-iifavrm, tribulans, 
xix. 1 ; Memphis, i. e. os, ex ore f (*«} jg, read memphi;) Canaan, commotio* 
or quasi respondent, xix. 18; Hierusdlem, i. e. risio poets, i. 1; Basan r 
i. e. */jr^t/n». Many of these are probably taken from Pbilo's significa- 
tions of scriptural names, which Or i gen and Jerome afterwards trans- 
fated. See my Geschichte der Hebr. Spr. S. 83. They are too poor to 
be attributed to Jerome's Hebrew teacher. 

Jerome has, moreover, written the Hebrew words in Latin characters,, 
and hence some editions have attached an erroneous punctuation to the 
Hebrew writing. See Simok, Lettres choisics, T. i. p. 301, and* com- 
pare ep. 90 ad Damasum. 

• » Thus he refers i. 6 — 7 to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, n. 
8, to the condition of jElia Capitolina, the corrupters of wine, i. 22, to 
the Pharisees and heretics ; the new judges, i. 26, to the Apostles ; n. 
4, to the peace which prevailed in the Roman empire at the time of 
Christ. Comp. Luther's judgment respecting such historical exposi- 
tions, in $ 9. So much less value should we attach to his opinion with 
respect to the arrangement of the Collection. See Einleit. S. \&. [$ S. 1 

• 3 See en i. 10. vi. 1. vh. 8. xin. 10. xiv. 19, xx. 6. Something of 
this sort is found in Eusebius, forexample, on vn. S. But when there i» 
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also which relate to geography and antiquities, most valuable 
information may be obtained." But altogether insipid is his 
allegorical and mystical interpretation, (** tropologia,") the 
greater part of which he probably borrowed from Origen, Re- 
specting the value of which he expresses, with his usual in- 
consistency, very different opinions but which nevertheless 
he seems to estimate very highly, and to consider as the most 
important.* 4 His mode of treatment also is very dissimilar. 
Sometimes he gives almost exclusively historical interpreta- 
tions, as, for instance on xm. 14, and sometimes nothing but 
topological, as on xix. ; so that the reader can hardly believe 
that he has only one writer before him. A multitude of these 
interpretations relate to views and circumstances, which be- 
long to events connected with Christianity." 



any opposition to Christian views, he contends the point with earnest- 
ness. See, for instance, n. 21, ■ 

• 3 See on &x* ln *' x ?» on &&•* >n m. 10, and on the state of Baby- 
lon in xiu, at the end. On the oth< r hand, it is extraordinary that he 
should identify RMa i xm. I, with Amice'* 

• « Prsf. ; " Post historic veritatem spiritualiter accipienda sunt om- 
nia: et sic Judaea et Jerusalem, Babylon et Phili*tim, Moab et Damas- 
cus, yE^;ptus et desertum mare, Idurnea et Arabia, ac vail is Sion vel 
vail if visienis et ad exrremnm Tyrus et visio quadrupedum (xxx. 6.) in- 
telligenda sunt, ut cuncta quasramus in sensu: et in omn bus his, quasi 
sapiens Paul us Apostolus jaciat fundamentum, quod non est aliud, ,. s- 
ter Christum Jesura." On xiv. 1, 2, he calls the historical interpretation 
which he had given, an eming of dust in the manner of the serpent, " in 
modum terptntis Urram comedo." On the contrary xsii. 19, and vu. 11, 
he expresses himself thus: " Legi in cujusdam commentariis hone locum 
per allegoriam extenuatam, sed nos elixas agni carnesnon < omedimus, 
varum assas: et quae in nobis possint omnes voluputum sicca'. 1 pitoitas, 
re sacramentum fidei nostra, dum plus sapimus, quam oportet sapere, 
negligamus." 

o* The firebrands in vu. 4, show him the wisdom of this world, 
philosophy and heresy , the end of which is burning (in hell) ; m vu. 6, 
Marcion is denoted, who wished to set the son of the good God (*?*i£3) 

for his Christ, but whose attempt proved abortive. By Egypt in cb. 
xix. we are not to understand the country of that name, for then much 
of the prophecy would not be appropriate, as, for instance v. 24, but it 
should be explained of the wicked world and sinful spirit of the age. 
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3* On the Syriac version we have a commentary in the 
aame language by the celebrated Ephraim, the Syrian, who died 
A. D. 378.* Although his expositions are brief and not in 
all^respects complete, yet, so far as relates to a correct appre- 
hension of the historic sense, he is far superior to his prede- 
cessors in the Greek church, which no doobt was greatly ow- 
ing to the superiority of the translation that was the subject 
of his commentary. Like Jerome, he usually gives, in the 
first place, and where the passages do not relate to the files* 
siah, simply the historic sense, to which he then adds the pro* 
phetic Some examples from vu — ix, may be sufficient to 
show his manner* 

On the words in vu. 15, " before the child shall know to 
distinguish between good and evil, the land shall be forsaken, 
&c" he comments thus : " also the land was really forsaken 
by the two kings. But he rather intends to declare, that the 
country, that is, the Jewish nation, was forsaken, previously to 
the time when the son of Mary was able to distinguish good 
from evil." Here he has in mind the fact, that the Jews were, 
at the tune of Christ's birth, in subjection to the Romans, and 
obliged to pay capitation-tax* 

Oil viii. 1, u write thereon with a man's pen," (in the Sy* 
riac, " a man's writing,*) he remarks : u that is, not with 
writing which is hard to be read, but make the strokes dis- 
tinct, so that they may be clearly seen ; thus write it with a 
man's writing, that is, such as shall he clear and intelligible to 
every man." 

On v. 4 : " Before the son of Isaiah shall be old enough to 
call father and mother, Tiglathpileser shall come, and put to 
death Rezin, king of Damascus, and in a short time, in the 
days of Pekah, will lead away captive the Samaritans." 



and the light cloud r. 1, of (he body of the holy Yirgin Mary, which 
carried Christ, to ^rd»r to conquer them. 

o The commentary on Isaiah may be found in T. ii. pp. 90—97 of 
the edition of his works by the three MaronKes J., S., and St. Et. Asss- 
majt, and Petib Bkmoict, published at Rome, 1738—46, in 6 vols. fal. 
The Latin translation is in the second volume by the last named scholar > 
and ft rather a free paraphrase, with a good deal of eitraseou* matter. 
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On a. 6 : "A child is born to us, a son is given to us." — » 
u Although some parts of what is here said" (meaning, of what 
follows,) " apply to Hezekiah, yet there are other parts which 
are not applicable to him. And even in those which do ap- 
ply to him, there is reference to the mysteries of his Lord, 
who should appear in his land. 1 ' Afterwards, on the appella- 
tion, princt of peace : " this applies to Hezekiah, on account 
of his mildness. The increase of his government refers to the 
prolongation of his life (Is. xxxvui. 5.), and the perpetuity of 
peace applies to our Lord (Christ). 

V. 7 : " Even for ever. This is to be understood as in the 
salutation, let my lord, the king, live forever." See Neh. u. 
3. Dan. u. 4, He means to say, that it signifies a long time, 
and is not to be taken literally. 

From the total want of all definite principles of interpret 
tation, the reader will find, along with these interpretations 
of the better class,* some others which are certainly of the 
most extravagant kind. For example, be refers the moun« 
tain, mentioned in n. 2, to Golgotha, consecrated by the death 
of Christ, the union of the wolf and lamb, in xi. 6, to the 
Christian church, the wolf denoting heretics, and xi. 7, to the 
common enjoyment of the body of Christ in the eucharist 
— " The lion eats straw like the ox : this teaches us, that the 
righteous along with the sinful will eat of the living body oi} 
the altar." 

In this commentary fragments of other Syriac interpreters 
are occasionally interpolated, as, for instance, that of St. Jar 
cob in vi. 7. These are usually in the spirit of the interpret 
tations last quoted. 97 



* [ The looseness of the antbor's principles on the subject of pro- 
phecy, would lead him to consider as most correct, those illustrations, 
which limited the prophet's views to events nearly or quite contempo- 
nneoBs with his own age. This remark may serve as a caution to the read- 
er, and dispose him to qualify some of the author's observations. Tr. ] 

• 1 In what spirit the Abbot JoacHim, who died A. D. 1202, and who 
evas so renowned for his apocalyptic dreams, and the holy Thomas 
AqviBAS most have commented on Isaiah, may be judged of from the 
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§8. 
Rabbinical Expositions. 

A second class of the old expositors is formed by the Rab- 
bins. Although these writers began to be distinguished and 
flourished principally from the 12th to the 15th century, yet, 
in addition to their own views, they contain those of the 
more ancient interpreters, as is proved by the coincidence of 
their illustrations with what the fathers have occasionally 
given from Jewish expositions. All of them are superior to 
the fathers as grammatical and historical commentators, and 
the weak and exceedingly tasteless allegorical and cabbalisti- 
cal manner of expounding which distinguished the earlier 
ages, begins with many of them to give place to an improved 
system of interpretation. 01 

1. The way to such a method of explaining scripture was 
opened in the latter half of the 12th century by the two co- 
temporaries, Jarchi (Rashi) and Men Ezra, both of whom 
composed complete commentaries on the Old Testament. 
The former 1 " adheres closely to the Chaldee version, which 
is generally his guide in showing the sense. He gives also 
historical illustrations, and for the most part follows those, 
however insipid, which tradition had sanctioned. As he was 
a strong Talmudist, these were very familiar to him, and be 
does not rise above them. He frequently gives the corres- 



known character of these men, their education, learning, habits of 
thought, and whole mental constitution. The exposition of the former 
was printed at Cologn in 1577, 4to, and that of the latter at Lyons in 
1531. 

s s See particularly Abu Ezra's Preface to the Pentateuch, and 
compare Simon's Hist. Crit. du V. T. L. m. c. 3. 

s Q His work is contained in Buitorf 's Rabbinical Bible (Basil. 1610, 
1619, 4 vol. fol.) along the margin of the Hebrew and Chaldee Utts. 
It was printed also at Thessalonica in 1600, and at Verona in 1661- 
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ponding words in his vernacular tongue, the French, which, 
as they are written in Hebrew characters, are often extreme- 
ly puzzling. He is also in other respects sometimes ob- 
scure, so that the very careful Latin translation which has 
been made of his work, and which is accompanied by learn- 
ed annotations, is a very acceptable assistance. 71 — Far supe- 
rior to him is Aben Ezra 12 in respect to independence of 
mind, freedom from prejudice, correct exegetical views, and 
thorough knowledge of the language. Although he does not 
reject the use of traditional interpretations, and generally 
touches the prejudices of his people with caution, yet every 
where the reflecting grammatical and historical interpreter 
shows himself, and as such he stands unrivalled in his nation. 
He is acquainted also with the Arabic language, which he 
often happily employs to throw light on the Hebrew. 13 

As no accurate representation of the different character 
of these commentators can be obtained from the quotations 
of particular passages which are made in the commentary 
that follows this introduction, I will here present to the reader 
the most important remarks of both on chap. vi. 1—6, and 
vn. 1 — 9, in order to enable him to make a comparison. 

Jarchi. 

vi. 1. The year of Uzziah's death is the year in which he 
became leprous. God sat on his throne in heaven, and his 
feet were placed upon the ark of the covenant in the tern- 



to For example, Ten© poser, VJirD and MVQ tisons, DJBnnjUH 
engraissant, BW^ brasses. 

1 1 R. Salooqoiub Jarchi, «'gn dicti, commentarius Hebraicus, in 
prophets* majores et minores, at et Jobam et Psalmos, Latine rersus at- 
que notis criticis et philologicis illustrates, a Jo. Frid. Breithaupt 
Gothae, 1713. 4to. 

i* Printed in Buxtorf's Bible, vol. m. fol. 511—620 after Isaiah ; 
also separately at Venice in 1526, fol., and at Basil in 1619. 

73 He is not here, however, to be implicitly trotted. See on v. 2 
*nd cemp. in. 9 

58 
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pie. He sat to pronounce sentence on Uzziah. — 2. The Se- 
raphim stood Sjrao, that is, in heaven, rt, in order to serve 
him. The covering of the feet was done from modesty, that 
the whole body should not be exposed. — 3. One cried to the 
other : that is, they gave each other (the more exalted angels 
gave to the lower) the permission to begin, that one should 
not begin before the other, and the burning be faulty. (In 
the Synagogues something like this took place.) The three- 
fold holy is to be illustrated after the Targum. — 4. rti^K is 
used for the posts, because they were measured with the cu- 
bit, nr?>\ The quaking of the threshold refers to the earth- 
quake which God sent in the time of Uzziah, (Zech. xjv. 5,) 
as a punishment on account of his sins. — 5. wtro, comp. 
Judg. xui. 22. Zeph. i. 11. Of unclean lips, that is, defiled 
by sins. — 6. nary and «)jn occur here, and in i Kings xix. 6 f 
in Elijah ; in other places it is written with v. Whence comes 
the x 1 This is used in Isaiah and Elijah, in places where 
they bring unfounded accusations (riioSn delatoxia) against 
Israel. Wherefore God spoke to an angel : 4 smite (r in) 
the mouth of this prophet.' Hence the x (! ! !). — 7. The 
touch with the coal must be chastisement But what was the 
prophet's strength, that the coal, which the angel was obliged 
to take up with the tongs, could be applied to his mouth with- 
out injuring him ! In Tanchuma it is : stronger than the an- 
gels are they who do his word, these are the prophets.— 8. 
Whom shall 1 send ? I have, saith God, sent Amos, but the 
Jews called him a stutterer, because he had a stammering 
tongue. (See Rashi on Amos vii. 14.) 

vu. 1. Why is the genealogy of Ahaz placed here ? The 
scripture intends us to understand, that God has delivered 
Him on account of his pious ancestors. Because he himself 
was irreligious, he is not mentioned in v. 2, but the Aow of 
David. — 2. nnj is feminine, in reference to noSo. He was 
the more terrified, because he had already sustained a defeat 
See u Chron. xxvni. 6. It is said in Bereshit Rabba, that 
the unproductive trees are more agitated than the fruitful. 
—3. pa mh *>w, the remainder, who will become converted 
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by means of Isaiah, they shall be my children. Fuller's field ; 
after Jonathan. The Rabbins say, that Ahaz humbled him- 
self before Isaiah, because he had covered over his head 
with a fuller's lie strainer. Sanhed. fol. 104, 1. — 4. .^o^n, 
that is, be at rest, like wine on its lees, ( ^yj? ^?.) — 6. rurpit 
we will excite them by war, nvpai, we will make it even, 
like a plain, (nijpa,) that they, like us, may be subjected to 
one king. Ben Tabel : according to Jonathan, the son that 
pleases us OS* aio) ; it may also be explained thus : who is 
not good in the sight of God. According to the Gematryr 
Tabil is Albam, equivalent to *ha\ thus : the son of Remlus. 
—8. For the computation of the sixty-five years see the 
commentary in loc. 

Aben Ezra. 

vi. 1. The ancients tell us, that death is here put for leprosy, 
And understand it of the leprosy of Uzzi&h which was inflict- 
ed on him as a punishment for burning incense. But it may 
be explained, according to the literal meaning of the word, 
of Isaiah's beginning to prophecy in the last year of Uzziah's 
life : and then this will be the first prophecy. The train is 
that belonging to the throne, for it is usual with kings to 
spread long vestments over their thrones. — 2. Seraphim 
(burning ones) : these are so called, because they burned his 
mouth, sb Swap is equivalent to r^if around him, on the right 
and left, as is the practice with great kings. The covering of 
the face is to be taken as that of the feet in Moses, (Ex. xxxni. 
22.) it is a mark of honour. — 3. It must not be concluded 
from n T Sm m, that there were only two of them ; there are 
many. The threefold repetition signifies, that they constantly 
thus cried, as in Jer. vii. 4, xxn. 28, nwr Sjti and pK 
are three times repeated. — 4. It is to be observed that titf^is 
in the past time, and kSo; in the future, as is usual with He- 
brew writers, for the sake of elegance (?). — 5. wan is syno- 
nymus with 'm?J. He applies the phrase, of unclean lips, to 
<the people, who were impure in language and conduct.— & 
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*j£i with Kametz-chotuph from fp f *)*£ from «|T. Pure, not 
ordinary fire, was upon the altar.— 7. The sin of the prophet, 
which was expiated, consisted of sinful words, since he had 
spoken as men of the world.— 8. ub fr *o is spoken by Je- 
hovah to the Seraphs ; hence the plural u 1 }.— We see also 
from what is said, that this must be the first oracle, because 
before it the prophet was unclean. 

vu. 1. hy kS refers to Rezin. Comp. v. 2.-2. Ephraim 
stands for the kingdom of the ten tribes, because the kings 
were originally taken from this tribe. — 3. Sluar Jaskub is the 
name of the prophet's son, as I explain it, (ana* w.) The 
derivation of "pa from pa is ungrammatical, — 4. iwfn (MUra) 
means : ro/nain on thy lees ; but "in#n (Milel) has the signifi- 
cation of, watch, preserve. — 6. The son of Tabeel : sotne say 
that this stands for kSoi, but this is trifling. The truth is, it is 
the name of some Syrian or Israelitish nobleman. 

This may be sufficient to show, how little honour it does to 
the taste and judgment of the Jews, when they prefer the su- 
perstitious and often trifling Jarchi to the clear thinking and 
investigating Aben Ezra. 

2. Much more extensive than both these writers is the com- 
mentary of David Kimchi on the prophets. 74 He flourished 
about ten years later, and endeavours to unite the most im-- 
portant matter of both his predecessors. To grammatical il- 
lustration he adds various meanings, and introduces prolix 
controversial questions, without any connexion, on points of 
history and doctrine. His work contains also several polemic 
places directed against the Christians, whom he calls 0'}*?* *e- 
reticsy against whom he probably inherited a hatred from his 
father, Joseph Kimchi, who was the author of many contro- 
versial works. These places are usually suppressed in the 
printed editions by the censor, and in. manuscripts they are 



*r« His commentary is printed in the Rabbinical Bibles of Bomierc 
and Buxtorf, on the margin of the text. Wolf has given a list of the 
various editions. See Biol Heb. T. i. p. 301. A Latin translation of 
the Commentary on Isaiah by Casar Malanimeus appeared at Florence 
in 1774 
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in part erased, both by the Christians through polemic zeal, 
and by the Jews themselves through fear of the inquisitorial 
and other persecutions."* Such places in Isaiah are, u. 18, 
where the Christians are called idolaters,, because they wor- 
ship the image of Christ ; xxv- 3. xxvi. 5. xxxiv. 1, ss. lxui. 
1, ss., where Edom, devoted to destruction, is explained of 
Rome, the chief city of Christendom ; xlix. 6. liii. 1, ss. vu. 
14, ss., where the reference to Christ is opposed ; lxvi. 17, 
where the self-consecration of the idolators is applied to the 
sign of the cross made by Christians, who are also identified 
with the eaters of swine's flesh. It is, at the same time, evi- 
dent from this, that his exposition must, in part, have deserted 
the station of history. In the philological observations of bis 
father, the Arabic is frequently employed. 

In proof of what has been said, it may be proper to intro- 
duce here some of the places which are entirely suppressed 
in the printed editions. On xlix. 6, he remarks thus ; " With 
regard to the Christians, who explain this verse of him that 
was crucified, saying, that he is a light of the nations, because 
he hath enlightened the eyes of the nations even to the ends of 
the earth ; tell them, that if he were a God he had not been 
a servant. As it is further said, my God is my strength, he 
had no strength of himself, and consequently was not God. 
And how has he also enlightened by his faith the eyes of the 
nations to the ends of the earth, while a large proportion of 
the nations remain who have not received his faith, the 
Israelites and IshmaeKtes." The Pisaro edition adds : and 
again, as he says, God is his strength, to deliver him from the 
hand of his enemies, lo I he has not been yet delivered, nor 
preserved from the power of his enemies, who aimed at his 
life, and brought evil upon him. 



i » Pococxx has pointed out and supplied these places, as far as re- 
lates to the prophets, partly from the edition printed at Pesaro in 1615, 
and partly from two Oxford manuscripts. See Not. ad Portam Mo»is> 
pp. 3] 8 — -343, In the editions and in other manuscripts the Pentians and 
Samaritans are sometimes introduced instead of the Christians and Ma* 
hommedens- 
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On Lin. 1, [lii. 13,] it runs as follows : To the Christian** 
who explain this of the crucified, you must answer, — how can 
it be said : he shall be blessed, exalted and extolled, and very 
high ? As man he was not elevated and exalted, [ except on 
the wood to which he was fastened ;* ] as God he was 90 from 
the beginning. But it says also ; ivh jrtj, (v. 8.) Here it 
must mean ib, for toS is equivalent to -nS, and plural. * — It 
is : he shall see posterity, (v. 10.) As man he had no posterity ; 
and if this be interpreted of the divinity, and posterity be ex- 
plained by followers or disciples, this is contrary to usage, for 
disciples are never called sons. 77 But God has no posterity, 
further we read : he shall live long (ubi sup.) As man be 
did not live long. But could it be said of him as God, that 
long life should be granted him as a reward ? does not his fife 
continue from everlasting to everlasting. — Lastly, (v. 12;) he 
made intercession for the trangressors. But were he God 
himself, to whom could he direct his intercession 1 

The same bitter and open hostility to Christianity is found 
also in the commentary of Don Isaac Abarbenel, compos- 
ed about the year 1496,* the most extensive and also the most 



• This clause is wanting in the Pisaro edition. 

7« Kimchi, forgetting himself, contradicts this remark in another 
work. See his Heb. Gram. fol. 266. pag. 1. Ed. Venet. 8. 

? 1 Miimonides very justly opposes this, appealing, among other ex- 
pressions, to this, O'fOiH ^3t sons of the prophets. See Pocoeix 

ubi sup. p. 433. The very same trope is used, when, in the present day, 
Christians are called in the East, I -^y.+MK+JI oSf*.* o*-* 1 **•* •"*• 
are of the race of Christ. See Steph.Schultz in the Collection of 
Travels, by Paulub, vii. p. 49. 

* • On Abarbenel, see the article Abrabanele. by J. M. Hahthami in 
the Hall. Encyclopadie, 1. s. 150 ff. The commentary on the prophets 
was printed at Pesaro in 1620, fol., and at Amsterdam in 1641, fol. under 

the title: baoarm pnr m . . . lano dotw D'ioj hp wr*. A 

Latin translation by Jo. Hkhr. Maivs appeared at Frankfort in 1711, 
4to., and an earlier one at Amsterdam in 1641, fol. Only the very rare 
edition of Pesaro contains the passages against the Christians, (see ofi 
Rossi, Bibliotheca Judaica Anticbristiana, p. 7, ss.) in opposition to 
which many writers, as Dante, Constawtwe L'Empshsua, A. Pnir- 
res, and others, have defended the more ancient, and often unhistorical 
^ doctrine and interpretation.— An examination of all the places of baiea 
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tedious of all. Peculiar to him is that tiresome manner, like 
the scholastic writers, of throwing in, at every chapter or sec- 



which are applied by Christians to Jesus and to Christian doctrines, with 
the view of showing their irrelevancy, is contained in an exegetical po- 
lemic work, which goes through the whole of the Old Testament with 
this design. It is entitled : Sepher Nhzarhon jag/urn, and is contained in 
Wagenseil's tela i&ua Satan*, AWlorfi, 1681, pp. 78 — 111. Where it 
opposes, by appealing to the connexion, the historical references to Jesus 
and his death in certain places, as vu. 14, h: 1, ss. \i. 1, ss. hi. 10— im. 
12, it will have the historical interpreter on its side,* and it is often suc- 
cessful against the arbitrary expositions of Christian colemporaries, 
who, for example, found Jesus pointed out in xxv. 9, xxvi. 9, lu. 1, xlv. 
1, (in Coresh,) lix. 20, lxi. 1. We find here again also some expositions 
which are given by the fathers : for example, the government on bis 
shoulder in ix. 6, explained of the cross which Christ bore, as in Cteill; 
xxxv. 10, xlix. 13, of the Christian souls delivered from hell by Jesus, 
and others of the same kind. In short, as far as this controversial work 
maintains the defensive, it is tolerable, and keeps to the point of history. 
But when it attacks, the reader scarcely knows whether to believe his 
eyes. It must, however, be confessed, that, as to the principle, the fathers 
have done no better, and such self-defence and bitterness are at least ve- 
ry readily to be accounted for in a people reduced probably to despera- 
tion, (the work seems to have been composed in Spain,) by the priests 
and inquisition. Thus dik »n "• 11, is explained of the man, who an- 
nounced himself as a God, and who should no longer be trusted; v. 8, 
of the monks (DTlSj, bald-headed,) and priests, who seised all the land 
to themselves, and v. 11, of the gluttony of the monks in their monas- 



* [ It will undoubtedly have on its side the German neologist, and the 
infidel of every name'and country, who would undermine Christianity 
by injuring the credit of the writers of the Old Testament, and by weak- 
ening our faith in the inspired assurances of the prophets, that God would 
send a spiritual deliverer for the benefit of mankind : but the roan, who 
receives the doctrine of inspiration, and believes in the divine origin of 
the Gospel, will not very readily admit a principle, which takes it for 
granted, that Christ or his Apostles or both have either mistaken or per 
▼erted the meaning of the Old Testament writers.— It may be expedient 
although it can hardly be necessary, again to remind the reader, that the 
author rejects the doctrine of inspiration, and that his philosophy win' 
not allow bim to believe in miracles. The translator supposes it prefera- 
ble to give the sentiments of his original, with this accompanying caution 
than to omit a note which contains information not accessible to an Enr- 
lish reader. Tr.] * 
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tkm, a multitude of subtle questions, which he then an- 
swers largely enough. The Arabic commentary of Tan- 
chum of Jerusalem on the prophets, from which Pococke 
and especially Si hnurker have given specimens, which 
make us wish to possess the whole, is yet preserved in 
manuscript at Oxford. 79 -We have therefore no other wri- 
ters to mention, except Salomo ben Melech, who, in his 
Michlal Jophi," gives almost exclusively grammatical and 
lexicographical expositions, which are generally taken 
from Kimchi's works. But for this very reason, and on ac- 
count of the brevity and precision of his statements, he is ve- 
ry useful. The best interpretations of Jarchi may be found 
in abundance in the Postillae of Nicolaus de Lyra, who 
died in 1340, where they are introduced and employed. Of 
this work Luther often availed himself. A late German 
translation, according to thfc expositions of the Rabbins, has 
been lately presented to the public, by a learned Jew, David 
Ottenzoser.* 1 



fortes. V. 18, b pleasantly enough interpreted of the bell ropes. From 
his modification of some places, for example, in chap. it. I, H may also 
be really conjectured, that the author was not serioos, and teat be bad 
no other design, than to subject to tlie severest ridicule the explanations 
which were then current in the church. 

i s Sec Um catalog. Bibl. Bodlei. p. 16. Compare also Pococke in 
many of his writings : via. Commentary on Joel, Hosea and Micba; 
miscellaneous notes ad Portam Mosis; — Schkukber, Dissert PhiL 
Crit pp 45, 324, also, Specitn. Tanchum. Hieros. Tubingae, 1791, 4to. 
—Pococke intended to give an edition of the whole commentary. 

• o Sal 1*5 Mxlbch Michlal Jophi, Const. 1685, fol. 

• l "WDKTJOBK 1H HUD 1*1301 JV03IFK 0J"W>D TVyW TO 
#'aS f Dpfl fW3 HTTTB3 Dm 3, that is: the book of Isaiah, translated 
into German and explained, by David Ottekkosir. Printed at Forth, 
in the year of the wortd 5567, (A. D. 1807,) 8vo. Tbe commentaries of 
Jarchi and Kimehi accompany it. 
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Modern Translators and Expositors.* 

Among the commentators who belong to the period of the re- 
formation, we willingly assign the first place of all to Luthbr.* 
His translation of Isaiah first appeared alone in 1528, then in 
1532 along with the other prophets, and in 1534 in the first 
edition of his complete bible. 83 He did not himself pub- 
lish a commentary on it, but some sheets of college notes 
taken during his lectures were prepared for the press in 1534, 
by one of his hearers.* 3 The notes are brief, chiefly of a 



* Those translators and eipositora, with whom Isaiah forms only a 
part of a work on the whole bible, shall be designated by an asterisk. 

• > Der Prophet lescaa, Deudsch. Wittemberg, b. Hans Lufft. 1528. 4. 
In the preface he speaks as follows: " We have indeed taken all possi- 
ble pains in order that Isaiah should speak good plain German, although 
it is with difficulty that he can be made to do so, and has strongly, re- 
sisted our efforts, for in the Hebrew he was very eloquent, so that it is 
with great labour that the unbending language of the Germans can be 
made to accommodate itself to his style. "t The text is accompanied 
by some short notes in the margin. — The complete edition bears this 

title: Die Propheten alte deudsch D. Mart. Loth. m. d. xxxii. JViltcn- 
ierg t dutch Hans. Luft. fol. Respecting the changes it has undergone, 
see Palm's Qeschiehte der Luth. Bibdubers. S. 366. Considerable altera- 
tions were introduced in the complete edition. Thus in v. 1 : ich \joUI 
meinen VeUern, for meinen Lieben ; in xl. 31 : werden tnit Krafft veren- 
dert, for kriegen neue Krafit 

• 3 It is to be found in German in Th. 6, S. 1, ff. of the Halle edition 
On the arrangement of the prophecies of Isaiah he says, S. 9 : " But he 



t [ As this passage is, of course, in old German, I subjoin the original, 
that the reader who understands the language may form his own judg- 
ment. " Wir zwar haben mOglichen vleys gethan, das lesaias gut klar 
deudsch iredet, wiewol er sich schwer dazu gemacht, und fast gewee- 
ret hat, denn er ist ym Ebreeischen fast wol beredt gewesst, das yhm 
die ungelenke Deudsohe zunge saur ankommen ist." Jr. ] 
59 
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practical kind, and he abounds with digressions on his favour* 
ite subjects ; some chapters, however, he treats more parti- 
cularly. The allegorical interpretation he decidedly rejects, 
and only gives one specimen of it in Chap, vl — More exten- 
sive and more learned, but at the same time rather doctrinal 
than historical and philological, are the commentaries of two 
other fathers of Protestantism, Zwingle" and Calvin* Yet 



is not attentive to order, so as to give to each particular portion its pro- 
per place and with its own chapters and pages; one is so intermingled 
with another, that much of the first portion is introduced in conneiion 
with the second and third, and the third is treated of somewhat before 
the second. But whether this is to be ascribed to the person who col- 
lected and wrote out the prophecy, (as appears to be the case with the 
Psalter,) or whether the author himself has so framed it as to make it ap- 
pear that time aod causes and persons have occurred in the order spoken 
of, which time and causes may not be cotemporaneous or in proper 
order, this, I must acknowledge, I do not know. 1 * * Also, 9. 12 ; re- 
specting the means of understanding the author : " Whoever attempts to 
explain this prophet, must be conversant in two things. In the first place, 
he must possess a thorough and fundamental knowledge of the Gram- 
mar, which I candidly confess I have not yet acquired, and wherein 
many distinguished teachers in the church, as Aagustin and others, have 
been deficient. The second particular is an acquaintance with sacred 
history, which is still more necessary ; and therefore, if only one of 
these two acquisitions can be made, I would prefer the 'after." This 
observation he illustrates by the example of Augustin, who, by means 
of his acquaintance with history, has succeeded better than Jerome, 
who, with his knowledge of the language, treats the history somewhat 
negligently. 

s 4 Z wizroLii Contemplationes Isaiae prophets, Tunc. 1529, fol. Also, 
Opera, Turic. 1644—45. T. m. 

s s Calvisi Commentarii in Tesaiam prophetam. Primum collect! 



* « Aber die Ordnung halt er nicht, dass er ein jeglicfaes du seinen Ort 
und miteigcnen Kapiteln unde Bliittern fassete, sondern istfast gemenget 
durch einander, dass er viel des ersten Stuckes under das andere ood 
dritte mit einfuhrt, und wol das dritte Stuck etwa ehe bandelt, als das 
andere. Ob aber das geschehen sey durch den, so solche seine Weiss*- 
gung zusammengelesen und geschrieben hat, (als man ina Psalter achtet 
geschehen zu seyn,) oder ob er es selbst sogestaltet hat, darnachZeit, 
Ursachen und Personen sich zugetragen haben, von einem jegliehen 
Stack zu re den, welehe Zeit und Ursachen nicht gleich seyn norh 
Ordnung haben m5gen, das weiss ich nicht. '' 
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with respect to a knowledge of Hebrew, not one of these men 
had made such advances as are requisite to communicate in- 
struction to posterity. More important were these studies in the; 
view of Oecolampaoius 66 and Brentz ;* 87 and Sebastian 
Munster * and Wolfgang Meusel (M usculus,) among the 
Protestants, and Vatablus * of the Catholics, availed them- 
selves of their acquaintance with the Rabbins, in order to cir- 
culate the interpretations which they contain among Chris- 
tians. 88 About the same time, Castalio * w at Basle gave to 
the world a translation composed in good Latin with some 
annotations, and the Portuguese prelate Forerius m an exten- 
sive commentary, and for that age valuable and learned. 

2. The commentary of Caspar Sanctius 81 is the only one 
belonging to the early part of the 16th century which de- 
serves to be mentioned. But towards the middle of it ap- 
peared Hugo Grotius* and iLouis de Dieu,* two equally 
celebrated expositors, who opened the road, each in his own 
way, to a more learned, enlarged, "and liberal method of inter- 
pretation: the former by an unprejudiced -treatment of the 
Old Testament, with the same correct spirit and elegant feel- 
ing which are applied to the other classic writings, from 
which he adduces the most appropriate parallel places ;**) the 



opera N. Gallasii, deinde locupletati cura ipsius auctoris. Ed. in. 
Geneva, 1570, fol. It was reprinted in 1583, and in the Amsterdam 
edition of his works, 1671, T. iv. 

s • Hypomnemata in Esaiam. Basil, 1625, 1567, 4to. 

■ * Jo. Brxntii Esaias commentariis explicates, Francof. 1550. Also 
Opp. T. iv. p. 124, Tubing. 1675, fol. See a conjecture of his on n. 6. 

• • Seb. Mvrstkr in the Critici Sacri. Muscoli Comment, locu- 
pletissimi et recens editi in Esaim prophet am. Basil. 1570, fol. The 
notes of Vatablus are in Rob. Stephehs' edition of the Vulgate, 1557, 
and also in the Critici Sacri. The last contain brief but very useful 
glosses, in the form of scholia. 

• • Biblia, interprete Seb. Castalioite, una cum ejusdem annota- 
tkmtbus. Basil. 1531, fol. The notes are in the Critici Sacri. 

• • FfeAjrc Foririi, Lusitani Olyssiponensis, Commentarius in Es. 
Venet 1553, fol. Reprinted in the Critici Sacri. 

• i Casp. Sahctii Commentarius in prophetas majores et minores. 
Antwerp. 1621, fol. 

• » Hcg, Grotu aowtttiones m V, T. Faris. J644, They are el«o In 
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latter by Careful grammatical and philological investigation of 
particular passages, accompanied by a learned and judicious 
use of the cognate dialects, especially the Syriac aiid Ethio- 
pia. 93 The most important interpreters, until the middle of 
the 17th century, are to be found collectively in the Critici 
Sacri,* and are embodied in one continuous commentary in 
the publication of Matthew Poole. 95 As far ^s relates to 
the extensiveness of the selection of notes, the latter work is 
the richer of the two. 

§10. 

It cannot be stated without regret, that the course thus 
opened by De Dicu and Grotius was pursued in the 17th cen- 
tury, by a much smaller number of interpreters than could be 
wished, and might have been expected. Among the great 
oriental scholars, who, from that period, adorned the reformed 
church, from the time of Edward Pococke and Samuel Bo- 
chart to that of AJbert Schultens, no one has chosen Isaiah 
for the especial subject of a work, although excellent ma- 
terials may be found in Bochart's writings to illustrate this 



the Gritici Sacri ; and Calovius, who, in his Biblia IUostrata, took the 
useless trouble to controvert at length whatever they contained in oppo- 
sition to Lutheran orthodoxy, has introduced them into bis work. . K 
new edition appeared, under the superintendence of Voosl and Dodke- 
LEin, in which Isaiah is to be found in the third volume, with some ad- 
ditional remarks by Doderlein, in a separate muetmrntm, 1T79, *4to. 

3 Lud. de Duo animadvers. in V. T. libros omnes. Logd. Bat. 
1648, 4to. It was afterwards reprinted, with bis observations on the 
New Testament, under the title: Critica Saera, Amstelod. 1693, fol. 
The notes on Isaiah are in pp. 190 — 243. 

• 4 The Critici Sacri (London, 1660, 9 vol. fol.) contain, in the fourth 
volume, the notes on Isaiah of Monster, VataBlos, Castauo, Clakics, 
Forerics, Drusius, and G*otius : most of whom have been already no- 
ticed. Clarius is not of much importance; he generally contents 
himself with transcribing Monster. Drusius has given a collection of 
the fragments that remain of the lost Greek versions, which afterwards 
Moit tfaucoit made the groundwork of his own publication. 

• f Matthjei Poli Synopsis Criticorum aliorumque sacrss scriptunt 
interpretum et commentatorum. Lond. 1669, 4to. Francof. 1679* fol. 
V. Voll, Isaiah ra in volume fit. 
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prophet, and a series of valuable observations on him has 
been left by Scholtens.* * Whatever, in addition to these, 
was published in complete works previously to Vitringa's, is 
not of great consequence. John Cocceius* * is indeed often 
happy in his philological illustrations of particular places, and 
in this respect he deserves praise ; but, in consequence of his 
notorious attachment to a system of interpretation, which is 
perpetually discovering types and prophecies, and which is 
every where prominent in his work, is at present scarcely to 
be read with pleasure. Of Sebastian Schmidt, 88 an inter- 
preter by no means to be despised, properly speaking, only 
notes taken on the delivery of his college lectures have been 
printed. The critical notes of Louis Capel adhere, for the 
most part, to the various readings which he supposed to be 
discoverable from the versions, as in a late period those of 
Houbigant and Lowth." The commentary of Varenius, 
Professor at Rostock, who died in 1684, which contains some 
useful collections, is by no means an agreeable work, in conr 
sequence of its scholastic method, and the introduction, with 
tedious prolixity, of matters unconnected with his subject.** 



9 a Alb. Schulteks. animadvers. pbilol. et critic® ad varia loca, 
V. T. Amstelod. 1709. It was reprinted, together with other writings, 
under the title: Opera minora, Lugd. Bat et Leovardie, 1769, 4to. 
The observations on Isaiah are in pp. 252 — 292. In this work Schaltens 
made great use of the Arabic language to illustrate Hebrew words and 
phrases, although he generally adduces passages from the grammarians 
and prose writers: indeed, no acquaintance at aU with the Arabic poets 
is discoverable in bis work. The philological interpretations which he 
thus deduces, he places in contradistinction to those which the tradi- 
tions of the Rabbins had preserved. In his later works he speaks of 
these observations as of a youthful publication, and does himself retract 
several of them: however, it is often superior, for natural and unforced 
interpretations, to the other. 

• 7 Jo. Cocceii Opp. Amstelod. 1701, fol. T. ii. 

t s Ssb. Schmidii Commentarius super illustres prophetias Iesaic. 
Hamb. 1702, 4to. It is edited by Sandhagtn, during the life and with 
the permission of the author. 

9 Lod. Capp«lli Commentarii et notaj critics in V. T. Amstelod. 
1689, fol. pp. 492-620. 

i so August. Vawhii Comment, in Esaiam,ed. Jo. F«efo.Lips. 1708, 
4to. 
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But the publication of Vitringa's commentary constitutes as 
epoch in the history of the interpretation of this prophet. 
This work aloae is of far more weight than the earlier expo- 
sitions and a large proportion of the later. He is certainly 
attached to the Cocceian method of interpretation, and the 
frequency with which fie shows when and how far the predic- 
tions of the prophet come down into modern periods of his- 
tory, even to the middle ages, the interpreter of the present 
day will find it necessary to pass over ; yet this weakness of 
his times* is abundantly redeemed by his superiority in other 
respects. The sense of every passage and of every difficult 
word is weighed by the assistance of a remarkable knowledge 
of scriptural language and of antiquities in general, by the use 
of all the literary preparation that his age could furnish, to- 
gether with a carefulness and extent of examination which is 
often astonishing. Greatly worthy of attention also are his 
collections of historical notices relating to foreign nations, 
Bgakist which many of the prophecies are directed. On ac- 
count of his views above mentioned, and because he has made 
but little use of the dialects, and in general only where they 
had been already compared by others, his value has often been 
estimated too low ; but not a few biblical critics, who look 
down upon him with arrogance, would have done better to 
avail themselves of his labors, which could not but have been 
advantageous to their own. 101 



* [ This is another illustration of the author's views and feelings on 
the subject of prophecy, which the reader is prepared to receive with 
caution. Tr. ] 

1 o l Camp. Vithiwgje Commentarius in lib rum Propbetiarum lesafe, 
Leovardiae, T. i. 1714. T. h. 1720, fol. Editio nova, Basil, 1732, 2 vol. 
fol. Another impression was given at Herborn, 1715, and another at 
Tubingen, 1732. A German translation, from which all the useless mys- 
tical interpretations are expunged, was made by Akt. Fukdiich Bijs- 
chino, with the title : Camp. Vitrikga, Auslegung der Weissagnngen 
Iesaia. Th. i. with a preface by Mosheim. Halle, 1749 ; Th. n. 1751. 4. 
The author was professor of Theology at Franeker, and died in 1722. 
See the funeral oration on him by Schultens, prefixed to the first volume . 
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§10. 

Since that time but little, comparatively speaking, has been 
effected in forming a collection of rich exegetical materials. 
It was reserve^ for the last twenty or thirty years of the 18th 
century to interpret the prophet, and the Old Testament in 
general, with feeling and taste, and in a manner worthy of the 
eastern poet ; to treat the places applied to the Messiah, with 
a reference to genuine points of history, and to show that a 
considerable part cannot possibly look beyond the cotempo* 
raries of Ahaz and Hezekiah.* For this period also it was 
reserved by profound and learned philological investigation to 
settle the meaning of. words, especially in difficult places, by 
the aid of the dialects, for which Vitringa had done nothing ; 
but which were shown by N. W. Schroeder, in a splendid 
specimen, to contain treasures that might be applied to the 
explanation of the prophet. 

1. Cotemporaneous with Vitringa was J. H. Michaelis,* 
who published his valuable notes in the margin of his Hebrew 
Bible, printed at Halle, and which is particularly useful for the 
accurate references which it contains to verbal and real pa- 



* [ The imperfect and erroneous view which the author had formed 
respecting the character of the Hebrew prophets (see Einleitung. $7,) 
would lead us to expect that he would endeavour to connect the pro- 
phetic representations of Isaiah with cotemporaneous persons and 
events. It is easy to perceive that the tendency of such an effort must 
be, to sap the foundations of revealed religion by destroying our faith in 
prophecy. But this " word, spoken by holy men of old as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost," is too " sure" to be weakened by any at- 
tempts, and constitutes one of those proofs in defence of revelation, 
which time, that covers other subjects with obscurity often impossible 
to be removed, only serves to render more striking and conspicuous. 
See some good remarks on prophecy in Jahn's Introduction to the OI4 
Testament, Part ti, $ 73-88, pp. 294-321. Tr.] 
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ralleliims." The commentary of Lb Clerc*" 9 is not so va- 
luable on the prophets as on the historical books ; but Cal- 
met* 1 " contains a very laborious, although not a critical, col- 
lection of historical materials. The critical notes and conjec- 
tures of Houbigant 1 * are characterized by boldness, injustice 
to the received text in favour of the versions, and want of 
grammatical acquaintance with the language, which is often 
conspicuous. Robert L .wth 1 * also is frequently not less 
bold as a conjectural critic, although his workjon Isaiah pos- 
sesses distinguished merit for elegant and poetical discern- 
ment Himself a poet, endowed with true classical taste and 
feeling, he considered our prophet, and generally the Old 
Testament poetry in this view, which, since the time of Gro- 
tius, had been again altogether neglected ; but afterwards, 
principally by means of Herder, became current in Germany. 
The notes relate in part to history and antiquities, in part to 
doctrine, (without derogating from the claims of the church 
system,) and in part to criticism. In this last department he 
ventures to introduce a multitude of alterations in the text, 
partly according to various readings supposed to be derived 
from the old versions, and partly from conjectures of his 
own, and of his friends, Dr. Jebb and Archbishop Seeker. 
How unimportant and unnecessary these emendations so 
called were, is shown in a very profound manner by Ko- 



i • « Biblia Hebraica, ed. J. H. Michaelis, Hale, 1720. The notes 
are on the margin of the text. 

i • s Vetcris Testamenti prophets ab Esaia ad Malachiam tuque ex 
translatione Jo. Clerici, cum ejusdem coraraentario philologtco et para- 
phrasi in Esaiam, Jeremiam, ejus Lamentationes et Abdiam. Amstelod. 
1731, fol. 

i • * Aug. Caxmet Commentaire literal sur tons les tivres de I'ancien 
et nonveau Testament, Paris, 1724—26. 

i os C. Fr. H'gbigant Biblia Hebr. cum not. crit. et vers. Lat Pa- 
ris. 1753, 4 vol. fol. The notes were reprinted at Frankfort in 1777, in 
in 2 vols. 4to, under the care of C. F. Bahrdt. Those on Isaiah are in 
vol.ii- p. 543, ss. 

loa Isaiah. A new translation, with a preliminary dissertation, and 
notes critical, philological and explanatory. By Robert Lowth, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of London. London, 1778, royal 8vo 
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cher, 101 a learned Swiss, educated in Holland, who, treading 
almost in the footsteps of Buxtorf, will not deviate a hair'a 
breadth from the masoretical text, while at the same time he 
gives many useful illustrations. Koppb 108 soon gave to th© 
world a German translation of Lowth's work with additional 
notes of his own, critical and expository, far superior to those 
of his author. Here and there they justify Lowth'^ decisions, 
and exhibit some illustrations and criticisms, which, although 
more cautious than his, are still however often inadmissible. 
What Koppe has afforded for the higher criticism of Isaiah, 
has been already partially touched on, (Einleit. § 3, 3.). He 
first directed our attention to the necessity of denying, on 
historical grounds, the genuineness of many pieces ascribed 
to this prophet. But as in his division of the whole work 
as collected together he goes too far, and often proceeds ar- 
bitrarily, his criticism wants a firm support, and the collec- 
tion appears to him as a loose intermingled heap composed 
of disjointed fragments taken from the works of various po- 
ets belonging to various periods. Although this hypothesis 
will appear unfounded in proportion as it is examined, yet 
many modem writers have adopted it without any limitation. 
The Clavis of Paulus 109 contains ideas for historical inter- 
pretation much better digested and very appropriate, but 
still the number of persons acquainted with the Shemitic 
languages who would accede to its philological interpretation 



toT Vindiciae S. teitus Hebraei Esaiae ad versus D. Robert! Lowtbi 
criticam, a Day. Kochero, V. T. et ling. Orient, profess. Berate, 
1786, 8vo. 

i e s D. Robert Lowths, Lordbiscbofs zu London, Vesaias, neo llber- 
setzt, nebst einer F.inleitung ond critischen philologiseben and erl In- 
tern den Anmerkungen. A. d. Engl, (by Richerz). Mit Zusitzen and 
Anmerkungen von J. B. Koppe, Prof, za Gdttingen, B. 1—4. 1779— 
91. 8vo. 

t o • Pbilologischer Clavis fiber das Alte Testament for Schulea nai 
Acadarnien. lesaias. Von Hsik. Eberh- Gottl. Paulus. Jena. 1T0& 
8vo. 
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k yet fewer. The scholia of Bauer/ 10 and the work in the 
exegetical manual of Auousti and Hopfngr, 111 are among 
the most useful of those modern helps which have appeared 
up to the present time for cursory reading. The former of 
these works especially, although a hasty composition, like 
most compositions of this author, shows every where his cor* 
root and striking discernment. But all the above mentioned 
expository writings are far exceeded by the commentary of 
Rosbnmullsr, a second edition of which, revised and im- 
proved, has lately been published. 113 In the first notes select- 
ed from the works of Grotius, Dathe, and J. D. Af ichaelis are 
principally conspicuous, and with much that is valuable in 
the first part, it wants completeness in the last, (Cb. xl — 
utvi.) In the second edition, which may be considered as 
an entirely new work, the author very frequently goes back 
to Vitringa, employs his materials, often introduces him in his 
own words, and has secured for himself great merit in the 
history of interpretation, by exhibiting almost throughout a 
very learned critique and comparison of the ancient versions, 
abundant quotations from the Rabbins, especially Iarchi, (we 
should greatly have preferred Aben-Ezra,) and from Jerome, 
particularly where he follows his Hebrew teachers. Per- 
haps indeed the author has too often followed such tradition- 
ary interpretations. Some historical and critical views pre- 
sented in the earlier edition are more satisfactory to me, than 
those adopted in this, as, for example, in ch. vu. When the 
author notices the conjectures of Lowth and Koppe, he often 



no Jo. Ch». Fk. Schulzu Scholia in V. T. contiaaata aG. L B±r- 
sr. Vol. vui. pp. 173 ss. and vol. ix. 1794—5. 

1 1 1 Eiegetiscbes Handbucb des A. T. far Prediger, Schollehrer und 
gabildete Leser. Finftu and SeeAsst Stack, eathaltetd den Iessias (v. 
J. Chr. W. Auousti). Leips. 1799. 

i is Er5. Fr. Car. Roseiwulleri Scholia in Vetus Testameatam. 
T. ni. Iesaiae vaticinia coniplectens. Sect. 1. Lips. 1791, Sect. % 1793. 
Sect 3, 1793. — The new edition bears the particular title : Iesaiae va- 
ticinia annotatione perpetua illustravit £. F. C. Rosehmuixer, Vol. i- 
Lips. 1811, (on the general title page, 1810.) Vol. u. 1818. Vol. ui. 
1820. 
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rejects them in the words of Kocher. The well known prin- 
ciples of philological interpretation which he pursues in res- 
pect to the analogy of scriptural language with the usage of 
the cognate dialects, which are the only correct principles, 
contribute to increase the superior excellence of his work ; 
and indeed nothing else could be expected from the scholar, 
whose acquaintance with the Shemitic languages is learned 
and comprehensive. 

2. The number of translations, especially in German, which 
the present period produces, is very great, and although they 
are generally accompanied by some critical and exegetical 
remarks, it is only in a few that these remarks discover pro- 
found investigation. Before the appearance in German of 
the work of Lowth, translations had been made by Vogel, 113 
Struensee,' 14 Walthbr, 115 and J. D. Michaeli*.* 118 The 
latter follows a multitude of critical and exegetical conjec- 
tures, which are now for the most part abandoned, and is 
destitute of force and dignity of language ; but his remarks 
for the unlearned abound with observations very acceptable 
even to the learned interpreter. Moldenhauer 117 translates 
with little taste, and his interpretation contains little that can 
be called his own. 



i J 3 Geoug Jon. Lddg. Vogel's, Beysitzers der pbil. Fac. zu Halle, 
Umschreibung der Weissagungen des Propbeten lesaia?. Halle, 1771. 
Svo. 

• i « Neue Uebersetzun? der Weissagungen lesaia, Joels, Amos, Oba- 
dia und Micha, nacb dem Heb. Text, mi! ZuzKbung der Griecbischen 
Version, von Chh. Gottfi.. ^t uenske, R**c<or der Domscbule in Hal- 
berstadt. Halberst. 1773. — He attaches far too great value to the va- 
rious readings supposed to be suggcte ' by tbe lxx. 

i i « Die Weissagungen des Propbeten lesaias, Qbersetzt von JoH. 
Heinr. Walt e<:, Repetemen zu Gottingen. Mit einer Vorrede von 
Zachamia. Halle, 1774, 8vo. 

no J. D. M.chae .i^ deuiscbe Ueber^etzung des Allen Testament*, 
mit Anmerkunge > fttr Ungelehrte. Der achte Theil welcher die Weissa- 
gungen lesaia enthalt. Gotting. 1777, 4to. Respecting the alterations 
of the text, see the same author's Orientalische Bibliothek, Th. 14. 

1 1 7 Uebersetzung und Erlauterung des Propbeten lesaia. Ent- 
worfen von D. Joh. Hejw. Moldenhauer, Pastor am Dom in Hamburg, 
Qoedlinburg, 1780. 
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Metrical versions, but too free and modernized, with over 
bold critical improvements, borrowed in part from Lowth and 
Koppe, have been published by Cube 118 and Kragelius. 11 * 
The works of Seilkr 12 " and Holster 1 n are altogether adapted 
to practical purposes. The translation of Hensler 1 - 3 is har- 
monious, without being too free, and the notes and views of 
the contents comprise many just and well-founded remarks. 
It is surprising that Hensler, a divine in other respects pretty 
free from prejudice, should have shown but little congeniality 
with the correct critical views of this book, and that he 
should have opposed them on such weak grounds. Ac- 
gusti, 12 ' in his translation, opposes with reason the practice, 
which, during the latter part of the preceding century, had 
become prevalent, of translating in a modernized manner and 
in Iambic verses, and therefore chooses on the other hand 
simple prose ; yet he has probably attended too little to the 
harmony, and to a thorough investigation of difficult places. 
In the latest work of Ei< hhorn on all the prophets, 15 * 4 Isaiah 
is divided into not less than 85 of their oracles or fragments, and 



• i « Iesaias metrUch (Ibersetzt mit Anm«>rkungen, von Job. Day. 
Cube. Th. 1. Berlin, 1785. Th. 2. 1786, 8. (ll is incomplete, extend- 
ing no further than th<> 39th chapter.) 

i i e Iesaias. Erst^r Theil. Neu Ubersetzt tind critiscb bearbeitet von 
Gebh. Kh a gelius, Prediger in I.ippstadt Bremen, 1790. 8. 

lao Iesaias aus dem Hebraischen Obersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
•r fiutert von D. Geo o Fried. * eile •. Krlangen, 1783. 8. 

»a • Die proph-tische Schrift des Iesaias, eiu Lieblingsbuch Jesu, 
von R. Holster, Hanover, 1819. 8. 

>»- Iesaias, neu Obersetzt mit Anmerkungen von Ch ist. Gott. 
hilf Hknsle , Prof. derTheologie zu Kiel. Hamburg und Kiel, 1788. 

•as Die Schr.ften des Alien Testaments. Neu Obersetet von J. C. 
W. Auo» >ti ..nd VV. M. L. he Wette. Vierter Bd. Die Propheten. 
Heidleb^rg, 1810. 8. The translation of Isaiah is by Augusti. See the 
exegetische Handbuch mentioned above, No. 111. 

la* Die Hebraischen Propheten, von J G. Eichhorn. G ttingen, 
B. 1, 1816. B. 2, 3, 1819. 8. For the places of Isaiah, see the list at the 
©nd of the third volume. The genuine prophecies of Isaiah had been 
published before by the author in Justi's Blumen alihebmischer D&ht- * 
kxtrut, Giessen, 1803, the text of which is here reprinted. 
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these are ascribed to various authors and times, and arranged 
according to the editor's hypothesis, for the most part in pur- 
suance of the hints of Koppe. With the text are connected 
notices of the contents and historical remarks, which present 
the point of view in which the translator has considered them. 
The view given of the prophetic oracles in this work is in 
general quite characteristic of the author. According to it 
we have here for the most part no predictions of the future, 
but poetic descriptions of the present and even of the past 139 
In the German translation of Dkresek with remarks, the au- 
thor has availed himself of the progress made by the investiga- 
tions of Protestant writers only so far as they supported the doc- 
trines of his church. 1 * Among the Latin versions of late date 
those of Dodilrlein " and Dathb '-* deserve a conspicuous 
rank, and are similar both in respect to manner and prin- 
ciples. Both these translators are strictly careful to express 
the sense of the original according to the genius of the Latin 
language, and at the same time never to paraphrase. Both of 
them also give some exegetical and critical remarks, which 
contain much valuable matter, although they both constantly 
alter the text and often without necessity. 

3. It is proper to mention here those writers who have 
sought to acquire reputation by exegetical and critical exami- 
nation of particular places, or of certain portions of the whole. 
To the latter belongs particularly the Hollander Greve, who 
bad formed the plan of a complete commentary, but has yet 



i" See fbe Introduction to chaps, xxviu— xxxm. 
"0 Die heilige Schrift des A. T. 4te Tlteiles lster Band. Von 
D.Th. Airr. Dercsir Frankf. hid Mayn. 1808. 

i * i Bsaias. ei recensione textus He brae i ad fidem codd. manuscrip- 
torum et versionum antiquarum Latine vert it notasque varii argument! 
aubjecit Jo. Christoph. DGderlein, O. A I tor 6, 1775. Ed. 2 1780. 
Ed. 3. 1789. 8vo. 

la s Prophet® majores ex recensione text us Hebraei et versionum 
antiquarum Latine versi, notisque pbilologicis et criticis illustrati, a Jo. 
Aoo. Dathio, Tbeol. D. et Prof. Lips. 1779. Ed. 2. 1786. 8vo. 
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only published a work on chaps, xl — lvi. 1 * In the introduc- 
tion, he states his objections to the view, maintained by Ger- 
man critics, that certain parts of Isaiah are not genuine. He 
also proposes a metrical scheme of his own, which rejects 
the present punctuation and rests upon a system of the author's 
invention having a closer connexion with the Arabic ; and, to ac- 
commodate to this system when it will not suit the Hebrew text, 
be introduces a multitude of arbitrary alterations. Among the 
philological and exegetical observations on particular places, the 
works most distinguished for learning and happy conception of 
the author's idea are those of Hohbibel, 130 Schilling, 131 and Ajt- 
xoldi : lJ * those of Schleusnee 133 and Mossler 134 are less so. The 



12 9 Vaticiniorum Jesaie pars, continens carmina a cap. xl. usque 
lvi. 9. Hebraica ad numeros recensuit, version em et notas adjecit C. 
J. Gkkv , Ling. Orient et Antiq. Jud. Prof. Ordinarius in Acad. Fraocq. 
Accedit interpretatio Belgica, 1810, in long 4to. Corap. Allgemeio. 
Lit. Zeit. 1816, Supplementary pages, (Ergincungs Blatter,) no. 1. As 
early as the year 1795, the author announced an exleusive work* 
in 3 or 4 quarto volumes : Program ma editionis vaticiniorum Jesaiae 
nov«. Daventria?, anno CID'oCCXCV. 

i > • Car Lud. Hohkisel, Prof. Gedanensis. Observationes pnilologi- 
co-exegetice, quibus non nulla JWvo»t« Esaia? loca ex indole linguae 
S., ex accentuatione Ebraeorum etantiquitatibus illustrantur et exponun- 
tur. Gedani, 1729, 8vo. 

i a i Animadver*iones philologico-criticae in loca difficiliora Tesaia?, 
quibus prestantissimorum interpretiim sententias exponit suam novam- 
que proponit Jos. Frid. Schelluio, Superintended Schorndorf. in 
tJuc. Wirterab. Lips. 1797, 8vo. 

i sa Alb. Jac. A r soldi Observationes ad qunedam Jesaiae loca. This 
is a new year's P ogram of the University of Marburg, 1796. 4to. Un- 
fortunately, it only treats of three places, i. 8, 38. n. 6 but these are 
examined with that profound investigation and learning for which the 
author is distinguished. * 

»3* Beit rage zur Erlauterung der Weissagungen des Propheten Ie- 
saias, von D. Joh. Fried. Schleuswer, in the Analekten fur das Sta- 
dium der exeget. und sytemat. Theologie, edited by Keil and Teschir- 
her. B.l. H.2. S. l,ff. (Leipz. 1813.) They extend through chape. 
1 — xxix. 

i*« Chr. Goil. M6ssler novae locorum nonnullorum Iesaiae expli- 
catu difficilioram interpretationis periculum. Viteb. 1808. 4to. It com- 
prehends the first five chapters. 
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most profound philological investigation, applied principally 
♦o Isaiah, is undoubtedly to be found in Schroder's mono- 
graphic on Is. m. 16, ss. ; the next in Martini's work on 
chap. Lin., with whom also Schnurrer 135 and Aurivillius 
must be mentioned, as accurate and able interpreters of par- 
ticular places. The latest specimen of a translation, accom- 
panied by a historical exposition of a popular kind, 1 * may in- 
deed contain much that is original both in respect to language 
and history, but proportionably less that is well founded and 
worthy of the present advanced state of interpretation. 137 



1 3 f Besides the Programs to be mentioned on iv. we may notice al- 
so the brief significations which are contained in some academical the- 
ses : Thesium inauguralium pars philologico-critica, praef. Schnurrbb, 
1783, 1788. 4to. 

1 s s Reden und Lieder ans dem Iesaias, theils gam, theils nach ihren 
schwersten Stellen Obersetxt und erkl&rt, alle aber nach ihren geschicht- 
lichen Beziehungen dargestellt Nebst einem Aiihange ans dem Bnche 
derWeisheia Freyberg, 1815 8. 

1*7 A large and very minute list of old writings and dissertations 
on particular places, for the most part small and of little value, may be 
found in Calm it's Bibl. Biblioth. S. 414 ff. 
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The following pages are extracted from the Preface to Mi- 
chaelis' Syriac Chrestomathy. This Preface was first pub- 
lished with the Chrestoraathy in the year 1768 ; but it appeared 
at Gottingen in the year 1786, corrected, and enlarged by the ad- 
dition of the author's valuable notes. 

ft is entitled : " Johann David Michaelis Abhandlung von der 
Syrischen Sprache, und ihrem Gebrauch : nebst dem ersten 
Theil einer Syrischen Chrestomathie ;" John David Michaelis 9 
Treatise on the Syriac Language and Us use ; together with the 
first part of a Syriac Chrestomathy. The first seven sections of 
the work are devoted to the following subjects : 

§. 1. View of the Syriac Language in general ; 

§. 2. Chaldee and Syriac are the same language ; 

§. 3. Syriac and Chaldee differ chiefly in the alphabet ; 

§. 4. It would be advisable, to commence the study of the 

Oriental Languages with the Syriac, and to learn it 

before the Hebrew. 
$. 5. The Syriac is the easiest among the Oriental Languages, 

and the Hebrew the most difficult. The causes of this. 
§. 6. The Arabic is more difficult than the Syriac. The causes 

of this. 
§• 7. Is it easier to learn the Syriac or the Chaldee ? 

The next seven sections, from the eighth to the fourteenth in- 
elusive, are devoted to the use of the Syriac Language. In the 
§. 15th, the author shows, that " Models of Poetry or Taste are 
not to be sought for in Syriac ;" in the §. 16th and §. 17th, he 
gives a " View of the Chrestomathy," and the " Contents of the 
first part" of it ; and in the §. 18th, he concludes with a very fa- 
vourable Account of Castell's Syriac Lexicon. 

The accompanying pages are a translation of the seven sec- 
tions, which relate to the Use of the Syriac Language. 

New.York, June 39, 1829. The Translator- 
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§. I. The use of the Syriac Language for the illustration of 
the Hebrew. 

§. H. The use of the Syriac Language, particularly in regard 
to Hebrew Grammar. 

§. IH. The use of the Syriac Language, in elucidating the 
phraseology of the New Testament. 

$. IV. Of books written m Syriac : and of the use of the Sy. 
riac New Testament. 

$. V* Some account of the Syriac Version of the OJd Testa. 



ment 



§. VL The use of the Syriac Version of the Old Testament. 

$. VII. The use which may be made of other Syriac works, 
particularly those published by the Assemans. 
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SYRIAC LANGUAGE. 



§1. 

jTAe use of the Syriac language for the illustration of the 
Hebrew. 

The first and most usual object that is proposed, in learn- 
ing the Syriac language, is derived from its illustration of the 
Hebrew. It is not necessary for me here to say all that 
might be said, since I have already stated the prominent to- 
pics, in the forty- first and forty-second paragraphs of my 
View of the means which are employed for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew Language •* and I must request that 
these paragraphs, be re-perused. I deem it necessary, how- 
ever, to subjoin to them the following. 

1. I have there indeed already observed, that the Syriac is 
less used than the Chaldee and the Arabic, for the illustration 
of the Hebrew ; and hence it readily follows, that any one, 



* [ The title of this work is : " Reurtheilung der Mittel, welche man 
anwendet, die auagestorbene Hebraische Sprache zu verstehen." It 
was first published in the year 1756, when the author had resided at 
Gottingen ten years, devoting his chief attention to Hebrew Philology, 
and the works of Albert Schuttens. See Eich horn's BibKoth. der BiU. 
Lit. B. in. pp. 862. 863. Tr. ] 
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who learns this easy language in any degree of perfection, 
can obtain from it more that was previously unknown ; and in 
the explanation of the Scriptures, he can so much the more 
frequently have the advantage of something new. 

It is only necessary, to take particular notice of some of 
the reasons, why so little had hitherto been derived from the 
use of a language as easy as this is. 

The following is one. The Jews, our first teachers in He- 
brew, understood the Chaldee, as it occurred in the Targum, 
and applied it to the Hebrew. Some of them, under the do- 
minion of the Saracens, spoke the Arabic as their vernacular 
language ; or, as learned men, they understood and used it 
But, though they must have understood Syriac} books, they 
could not read them, on account of their peculiar written cha- 
racter ; and they were not interested in these books, because 
they were for th< 
Thus they did n 
among Christians 
sors. Some few 
imitators of the J< 
nerated Schultei 
pies, had unhappil 
predilection for th 
excite among its > 
compositions : foi 
the commendatior 
following* page. 

In the second place, most students acquired their know- 
ledge of Syriac, as I have already stated in the work before 
referred to, merely from the New Testament, without ever 
reading the Version of the Old. Now it is scarcely practi- 
cable, so to learn a language from the New Testament alone, 
that it may serve as a literary resource, independent of its 



• [ In the author's work, from which the preeent Treatise it extract- 
ed, may be found a section ( $. 16. ) entitled: MwkUof iVeJjyjr TmsU 
«i» not to be sought for m Syriac. TV. ] 
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connexion with the New Testament ; for there occur too 
few words, and what is of importance here, very few names 
of the works of nature and art. The Old Testament is, in 
this respect, of a character entirely the opposite, and to a re- 
markable degree more rich in its vocabulary. 

In the third place, there has been, for fifty years past, a 
want of such books of interest, written in the Syriac lan- 
guage, as we may now own and use. And if any one de- 
voted much attention to the language, he was obliged, if he 
had no access to manuscripts, to avail himself chiefly of the 
Versions of the Old and New Testament Now it is easy, to 
pefceive, that from these alone the language cannot be ac- 
quired, in that extent and copiousness, which is practicable, 
if, as is the good fortune of our age, one has lying before 
him, and can make use of the Oriental Library of the truly 
excellent Joseph Sim onius Assem an (so replete with important 
and various extracts from Syriac books), the admirable Sy- 
riac Martyrology, and the Syriac Works of Ephrem Syrus.* 
Should even the same word occur in these books and in the 
Bible, it is not the same to the reader;. for he here meets 
with it in a varied connexion, from which he can ascertain its 
meaning, and not unfrequently with certain characteristics, 
whereas, if a Hebrew word were extant at the same time in 
Syriac, and the Syrian had retained it in his translation, I am 
none the wiser for reading it in his version, than if I had pre- 



* i The titles of these three valuable publications are : 

1. Bibliotheca Oriental ii C lementiuo- Vatic ana, recensens Mauuscrip- 
tos f Codices, Syriacos, Arabicos, Persicos, Turcicos, Hebraicos, Sa- 
maritanos, Armenicos, JEthiopicos, Graeoos, iEgyptiacos, Ibericos, et 
Malibaricos, ex oriente conqoisitos, comparatos, avcctos, et Bibliothe- 
ca© Vaticanae addictos recensuit, digressit, <fcc. Auctoritate, Jussu et 
Munificentia Clem. XI. It was published at Rome, 1719—1728. in 4 
vols. fol. 

2. Acta Sanctorum Martyrum Orientalium et Occidentalium, &e. 
torn, 1748. 2 vols. fol. 

3. Ephf. Syr. Opera, in six vols, fol.* published at Rome in the jrears 
1732—1746. See Watt's BMioihu* Britannic*. TV.] 
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viously read k in Hebrew. It stands in the very same con- 
nexion, and thus is no further illustrated. 

Here then the Syriac supplies us with records of great ex- 
tent, from which we may elucidate the Hebrew, and which 
are not in use. because the public has been in possession of 
them but a few years. It is not the fate of learning, that very 
prompt use is made of the treasures, which enrich her. A 
book is printed, and lies long upon the shelf as an ornament 
not in use ; for it does not immediately serve the purpose 
of the learned ; and too little indeed was he favoured by 
fortune, that could buy it. How commonly does this occur ! 
It is a chance, if within a hundred years of the printing of an 
old outlandish book, any one can guess all, for which it might 
be useful, and of which the editor perhaps never once 
thought. In some cases this always remains undiscovered ; 
and the book is lavished, as those blossoms, which nature de- 
signs only to change again to garden-mould, after they have 
for a short time exhibited their beauties. 

It is true, that Rome long since had these treasures in her 
Vatican Library : and I may with justice call this city the 
special seat of Syriac learning. But the best votaries of Sy- 
riac there do not occupy themselves, with a reference to He- 
brew ; and they generally use their Syriac learning for a 
purpose, different from that of us Protestants. For as a 
great part of the Syrian church has submitted to the See of 
Rome, and efforts are made to gain the other also, it is ne- 
cessary, with a view to be well versed in the usages, the li- 
turgies, the antiquities, and the history of the Syrian Church, 
that an acquaintance be- formed with their own writings* At 
Rome, therefore, the Syriac is pursued, almost after the same 
propensity, which Virgil ascribed to the Romans of old : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romone, memento. 

And it is important, in some measure to retrieve in the East, 
what seems to have been lost in Europe. In this manner is 
the Syriac, ad to the actual knowledge that is obtained by its 
study, an important part of Roman learning ; and such is the 
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manner of its occupying those engaged in it, that they little 
think of making it illustrate Hebrew words. 

2. From the Syriac, we may not only derive much more 
for the elucidation of the Hebrew, but often somewhat more 
certainly, than from the Jewish Chaldee with which we are 
acquainted. 

The former of these two propositions I have already casu- 
ally treated.* We have far more books of every kind in Sy- 
riac, from which we may learn this language to a much 
greater extent ; and more words, phrases, and constructions 
are to be met with, in so varied a connexion, that it is easy to 
determine with certainty their true sense. This is not the 
case in regard to the Chaldee, where our limited reading is 
restricted to the versions of the Bible. 

From this very difference arises the second claim : that the 
elucidations of the Hebrew from the Syriac are often more 
certain, and carry with them greater conviction, than those 
derived from the Chaldee. I can at least say, that as long as 
I have illustrated an obscure Hebrew word merely by the 
Chaldee, and miss that word or its signification in Syriac, I 
am not without sensible fear, lest I should go astray. We are 
acquainted with the Chaldee, (excepting Daniel and Ezra), 
only from the writings of such Jews, as undertook to translate 
and explain the Hebrew Scriptures ; and they lived pretty 
long, somewhere between four and ten centuries, after the 
cessation of the Hebrew language. They introduced into 
their Chaldee many words, which, as learned men, they had 
obtained from the Hebrew Scriptures ; just as the Christian 
Church has enriched other languages with Latin and Greek 
words. And they gave them, in Chaldee, that meaning, in 
which the Rabbins had properly or improperly understood 
them in the Bible. I am not certain then,, whether this or 
that particular word of the Hebrew Bible, which I meet with 
in Chaldee books, was at any time a part of the vernacular 
language of the Chaldeans, or was only introduced into it by 



* { See $. 4. of the work from which this Treatise is extracted. Tr- ] 
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die Rabbins; and whether it owes the meaning, which Jew* 
ish writers give it, merely to their exposition of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, or to the existing usage of the Chaldee. But I am 
safe from this twofold apprehension, as soon as I meet with 
the word in Syriac, in that sense ; for it was not spoken, as a 
half-learned language, by Rabbins, but as a native tongue, by 
such as were not at all concerned with the Hebrew Bible, or 
at least too seldom, to acquaint themselves with its unknown 
words, and to employ it in the acceptation, which exegesis 
required. 

Whenever therefore, I meet merely in the Chaldee, with 
a word or alleged sense of the Hebrew Bible, that is not 
found in the other Oriental Languages, I have misgivings on 
the subject. And I am afraid, that it may be a wont not 
nurtured in its parent's arms, but in the schools ; and that the 
Rabbi took it from the Bible, well or ill interpreted by him. 
and transferred it into the Jewish Chaldee. 1 am at least 
very distrustful, if I do not meet with the word in the Syriac 
But as soon as this is the case, I am freed from my apprehen- 
sion, and 1 think I am no longer about to move in a circle, if 
only I illustrate the Hebrew that is not clear to me, by means 
of the Chaldee and Syriac. 

I will endeavour to make this more intelligible by an example, 
where the mere Chaldee is doubtful to my mind. The words of 

Isaiah, Chapter xiv. ver. 23. notff! KBKDD3 iTnKtDKDl 
are most generally translated / will sweep it with the besom of 
destruction.* The Chaldee, Syriac and Vulgate here led the way 
of the modern versions ; and I have nothing whatever to say. 
in opposition to the sense, which is afforded by this translation. 
It is my wish only, that an explanation of the Hebrew words 
KL3KCP and NDNDO, which occur no where but here, should 
be obtained from the passage, independently of the other Orien- 



* Supplementa ad Lexica Hebraica, p. 995 In these Supplement.! may 
be found many other examples, where we must remain in doubt, if we 
are acquainted with the signification of a word merely from the Chal- 
dee. 
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tal languages, so that the noun may mean besom, and the verb 
sweep. The Chaldee alone very promptly offers this to me : for 
there OK'tO signifies to sweep, and NJ"Vt3*{p besom, both 
from D*8D dirt, and D*D to cleanse from dirt* Can I 
with safety rely on this ? May it not be the case, that this 
Chaldee word is merely Rabbinic, and originated from the 
fact, that certain Rabbins interpreted the unknown Hebrew 
noun and v rb, by besom and sweep ? If it be so, I should 
ai^gtie in a circle, in case I proved the sense of the Hebrew 
word from the Chaldee : for in the Chaldee, the Rabbins mere- 
ly so used it, because they believed, that it was to be so un- 
derstood in the Hebrew ! 

I am free from this uncertainty, as soon as I find the same 
words in Syriac with the same meaning. But should that not 
be the case, my distrust in regard to the mere Chaldee is in- 
creased : and although I do not contradict it, yet I follow that 
sound logic, which it is so difficult to find, among most of 
those who interpret the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Shall I mention one other example, where I decide, with 
more confidence, against the mere Chaldee ? Cocceius, a 
man truly great in philology, who has furnished us with by 
far the best Hebrew Lexicon hitherto extant, (I make an ex- 
ception, however, in favour of Castell, for in the Hehrew his 
is better still, although it is not used), would translate 71110 
0*03 in Isaiah i. 22. potus tuus circumcisus est aqua- The 
expression is indeed peculiar. I understand it to be Wine 
adulterated 1 with water; but to circumcise wine with water 
sounds to me, almost the same, as if I heard of Jewish infant- 
baptism. Cocceius, however, took this sense of^he word 

from the Chaldee, where certainly /HO is the same as 7*10 
to circumcise. But as long as I discover this Word, neither in 



* [ See Buitorf's lexicon Chald., Talmud., Rabbin., Col. 847, on the 
Chaldee words cited; and Gksenius* Hebr. HandirOrterbuch, on the 
word KBHB and his Commentary on Isaiah, xrr. 23. Tr. ] 

t [ The German epithet here used by Michaelis is gctauft, which sig- 
fies baptized, as well as adulterated', hence his play upon the word, at the 
close of the sentence. Tr. ] 
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one of the other Oriental Languages, nor in the Syriac, which 
appears in other particulars to be the same as the Chaldee, 
I believe that 7TM2 to circumcise, is no word of the Chaldees 

- T 

themselves, derived from the parent stock; but that it is 
merely a word of the Rabbins wfeo spoke Chaldee. And I 
believe, that it was formed by them from this passage of 
Isaiah, because they did not know what *?nO meant, and re- 
presented it as well as they could by 7^0. In short, it is not 
ancient Chaldee, but modern and Jewish ; and consequently, 
it is of no service for the explanation of a passage of Isaiah. 

But, on the other hand, if \S,oi lo in Syriac also signified to n>- 

eumcise, the views of Cocccius would have had somewhat 
greater probability. 



$.11. 

77ic vsc of the Syriac language, particularly in regard to 
Hcbreiv Grammar. 

In the application of the Syriac to the Hebrew, we must 
bear in mind, not merely words and phrases, (the contents of 
the Lexicon,) but principally the Grammar of the language. 
Here also the Hebrew cannot well dispense 'with the aid of 
the Arabic and Syriac, because the Hebrew Bible is far too 
inconsiderable, to admit of a complete grammar being formed 
from it with sufficient accuracy. For, to give an illustration 
of the case :— if a certain alleged grammatical rule or excep- 
tion depended only on a very few examples, and as to these, 
there was a possibility of giving a different analysis of the 
word, or of reading it in a quite different manner, the inquiry 
would be suggested : Is the alleged rule, exception, or ano- 
maly, well founded, or only imagined ? And this case is of 
frequent occurrence in Hebrew Grammar, which appears to 
some a mere assemblage of exceptions. In such a case, we 
cannot well decide on any thing, without adopting the aid of 
the other Oriental Languages, of which we know more than 
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of the Hebrew. If these recognize just such a grammatical 
deviation, it is thus rendered evident, that this has been adopt- 
ed in the Hebrew ; and it explains the example stated. But 
if such is not the case, the contrary continues probable, until 
it is shown, (at least by a sufficient number of undeniable ex- 
amples, that is to say, such as cannot be otherwise explained,) 
that the Hebrews actually had such a rule, or exception, or 
anomaly. 

Even the well-known rule, which is found in all grammars, 
that Vav and Yod, if they quiesce, may be omitted ; or, that 
they may be inserted as malres Uctionis, (so that we have the 
liberty of writing the same word both in full and defectively) 
is called in question by critics ; some of whom are of opinion, 
that all these differences of orthography are not grammatical 
license, but errors of the transcriber. The Syriac language 
here turns the balance in favour of the grammarians, and 
against the rectifying critics ;* for in the records of Palmyra I 
discover, that the same word is written, sometimes in full, 
and sometimes defectively. 

The Hebrew Grammar occupies, to a certain extent, a mid- 
dle course between the Arabic and Aramaean. Where the 
consonants, the most important part of the language, are con- 
cerned, it appears in general somewhat more like the Arabic 
than like the Aramaean ; but this is not the case without de- 
viation, and we may err, if we reject a Hebrew anomaly, 
with which the Arabs were unacquainted. 

I will adduce an example, in which this happened to my- 
self. The Nun paragogic of the Hebrews after the Future is 
well known. And it is still more common in Arabic, where 
there is inflected & future paragogic, which is so entitled. But 
the Hebrew grammars generally state, that beside this, there 
is also, although not often, a paragogic Nun suffixed to the 



* [ Hoffmann (in his Syriac Grammar, Lib. i. Cap.'i. $. 12.2.) gives 
examples in proof of this. He says, however, that the occurrence of the 
mains Uctionis is more frequent in modern than in ancient Syriac ; and 
he accounts for the fact, by ascribing it to the influence of the Greek 
language. JV. ] 
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Preterit. Most examples of it are erroneous ; and those ad* 
duced arc only the result of perplexity, because it was found 
impracticable, to explain a certain obscure word, but by taking 
away something at the commencement, rejecting it from the 
middle, and suffixing it at the end. 

The word PV 7,' •^ eut VIIL 3 - ^ to be met with twice n 
the same chapter, is at least an appropriate instance of this 
anomaly. But, because 1 did not meet with any example of 
a paragogic Nun after .the Preterit, in the other Oriental Lan- 
guages, I suspected this also, and 1 intended to omit it in the 
future editions of my Hebrew Grammar. 1 would haTe ven- 
tured to change the vowel-points of the only example, and to 
express it in the Future 1^*7*. • The Future was not indeed 
quite appropriate to the context ; but in this too, J adopted an 
expedient, to aid it, and to translate : which thy fathers would 
not have known. This opinion did not last long. In Syriac 
writers, that had not hitherto been printed, I met with what 

grammarians keep out of view, that instead of aX^Smay 
be inflected alsOia^JAa : f° r instance, in Assehan's Ori- 
tnlal Lihtary, T. i. p. 335. .a^ am , or to take an example 

found in this Chrestomathy * p. 78. i&5}& • From this fact? 

I concluded that the Chaldees do the same ; and in the Tar* 
gum of Jerusalem and the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan, in- 
stead of Y7% we often find ]r}$. Then I began to think, that 
the same might once have been the case in Hebrew. 



* [ The extract in the Chrestomathy is from the ChromieU *f Di*- 
tiysius, in Assimar's Oriental Library, T. l. p. 411. In the Author's Sy- 
riac Grammar, $. 43., there are further examples. Tr. ] 

t [ The use of the Paragogic Nun of the Preterit is well known in Sy- 
Viac; for in the Preterit of almost all verbs, some of the persons appear 
with it See Hoffmakm's Syr. Gram. Lib. u. Cap. i $. 58. Annot. 8. In 
•Chaldee also it is to be met with, as the author states ; for instance, in 
the Tarouh, it occurs three times in a single verse. Ps. lxxtii. 17. Eich- 
borjt, (in his Einkilung ins A. T. B. i. f . 11. pp. 76. 88.,) looks upon 
the Nun paragogic of the Hebrew as an archaism; but Gssaiuus, (fa *** 
Lehrgebduit der Hcbr. Sprmeht, 6. 76. Anmerk. 2.,) expresses a different 
opinion, TV. ] 
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In regard to the vowels and diacritical marks, Hebrew 
Grammar derives more illustrations from the Syriac, and but 
few from the Arabic. The probable cause of it is this : that 
after the Babylonian captivity, the Aramaean was for several 
centuries vernacular among the Jews who dwelt in Asia, 
and continued for a long time to be their learned language. 
It was no wonder then, if they at this time pronounced 
the Consonants of the unspoken Hebrew, according to 
their living language, that is, Aramaean; and were un- 
acquainted with the ancient pronunciation, which, as I ap- 
prehend, may have approached more nearly to the Arabic 
At the present day, almost every people in Europe pronounce, 
according to their own native language, the Latin, which was 
written with consonants and vowels : the Italians pronounce 
in a peculiar manner ; the Germans and the French also ; and 
the English depart very widely from them all. If it occurred 
to the Jews, therefore, a thousand years or more, after the 
total extinction of the Hebrew language, to add to the He- 
brew text the present vowels and diacritical marks ; it can 
scarcely be supposed otherwise, than that, from their igno- 
rance of the long lost ancient pronunciation, they would have 
adapted their native language to the Chaldee or Aramaean. 
And that is not merely probable a priore, but I can prove it. 
When I issue my new Hebrew Grammar, on which I am now 
occupied, and which is to be reprinted in a form, entirely dif- 
ferent from the editions of 1745, 1768, and 1778, there shall 
be given illustrations of the fact. 

My late revered father, in his Dissertation entitled Lumina 
Syriaca pro illuslrando Ebraismo (Halle 1756),* derived 
many grammatical elucidations from the Syriac ; and as I 
have made his Syriac Grammar the ground of illustrations for 
my Chrestomathy, I hope that no one may have this Syriac 
Grammar, without connecting with it the above-mentioned 
Dissertation. 



" [ This Dissertation may be fuiind*n Potts Syllogc Commcntt. ThtolL 
P. i. p. 170. ss. Tt. ] 
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§. III. 

The use of the Syriac language, in elucidating the phraseology 
of the New Testament. 

The second use of the Syriac regards the Greek of the New 
Testament, which is so replete with Oriental phraseology. 
Cases of this are generally called Hebraisms ; and I will not dis- 
pute about this word, since undoubtedly no man understands so 
much of the ancient Hebrew language, that he can with con- 
fidence deny it any expression of another Oriental language. 
It may have been Hebrew, without occurring in the small col- 
lection of Hebrew books now extant Bat Christ, whose 
words are translated in the Gospels, and the other Jews of 
his day did not use, as their vernacular language, the Hebrew, 
but the Chaldee or Syriac. And many of the peculiar Greek 
phrases of the New Testament will be in vain sought for in 
the Hebrew Scriptures ; yet they are to be met with in 
Syriac. 

I have been marking, from time to time, in my New Tes- 
tament, such Syriac phrases, and shall perhaps publish them 9 
when the collection is more enlarged. Should I not have time 
for this, there will at least be found after my death, on the 
margin of my dopy of Wetstein's New Testament, what I 
have thus collected out of Oriental as well as Greek writers, 
that has not been taken notice of by others. I made use of 
Wetstein's margin, because this kind of collection, on ac- 
count of its similarity to his notes, seemed there to be most 
appropriate.* I will, however, adduce one or two examples. 

The New Testament says sometimes: to taste of death; 



* Something of this maybe found in my Einleituug ids N. T., [Intro- 
ducAionto the New Testament, ] $. 20. ; in the fourth edition, pp. 146 — 149. 
[ The corresponding reference, in Bishop Marsh's Translation, is Vol. 
>. PL i. Ch. it. Sect. v. pp. 135—139. Tr. ] 
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tor instance, in John viu. 52. Hebr. u. 9.* Because this is 
not customary in the Greek, and is as little in accordance 
with our living languages, as (hey do not imitate the expression 
of the Scriptures, the learned have found in the taste of death, 
according to their pleasure, emphases, mysteries, and de|>ths. 
At one time, it describes the easy and rapid transition of 
death ; and at another, the bitterness of its taste ; then again a 
third found in it a deep theological sentiment or allusion, be- 
cause our first parents brought death upon themselves and all 
of us, by eating of a forbidden fruit, that was pleasant to the 
taste. In this emphasis and allusion to a mere scriptural nar- 
rative, we may truly be astonished to find, that the phrase is 
nowhere in the Old Testament ; and this very deficiency 
might have been enough, to prevent the interpreter's explain- 
ing it merely by the emphatic word, a Hebraism. But we 
may find it in the Syriac and Arabic writers ; the former of 
whom are more nearly allied to the New Testament, because 
Jesus and his Apostles spoke Aramaean. 

In Assem an's Oriental Library, T. i. p. 51. the Edes- 

senes say: <p±&l> ^iljL A*j \j&±£ J* but one 

• •• \ • • .• • 

death awaits us, which we must tastej that is, we can die but 
once. Here is the same expression, except only, that we see 
whence it is derived. A passage of Ephrem is more explicit, 
in his Commentary on the book of Genesis, Tom* 1. p. 46. where 
he makes Lantech say : Before that comes to pass, wt shall die, and 

escape the misery ( |]£&ii > Lff) 3 ±±ia!) ty the cup of death. 

which we must taste. They imagined, therefore, that Death 
held in hi^iand an empoisoned cup, which mortals were 
compelled to drink: in the same manner, perhaps, that 



4 L The passages of the New Testament, in which the phrase y*6c/u*j 
Bai&tou, to taste of death, occurs, are the following : Matt, vn. 28. Mark 
ix. 1. Luke ix, 27. John vm. 52. Hebr. it. 9. In Hebr. si. 5. also, 
where the Greek b a» if tit 6ar«r«v, not see death, the Syriac is L2a2& 
Jo£j n : not taste of death. Tr .] 

♦ [ Literally : One death is before us, tshicli we ihall taste. Tr. 1 

63 
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other nations are accustomed to furnish him with a fatal shaft, 
the Jews With a sword, and the common people in Germany 
with a scythe. Thus, too, may we understand the expression 
of Christ, when he so repeatedly calls the death which awaited 
him, a cup which he must drink, 

There may be a doubt, perhaps, whether the Syrian Chris- 
tians did not obtain these expressions from the New Testa- 
ment, somewhat in the same manner that our German, and to 
a still greater degree the English language, have acquired 
many Scriptural phrases, because some people are desirous at 
all times to speak according to the Scriptures, or as Swift * has 
it, in his satire on the Puritans, according to their father's will. 

This cannot, indeed, be confuted from the Syriac alone, 
because our Syriac writers generally are Christians : thoagh 
the contrary may still be probable, on this account, that the 
New Testament must have received the expression from some 
other language, and Christ must have received it from the 
common language of the Jews. The Arabic here furnishes 
us with new aid, from the circumstance that it exhibits 
to us, as evidences of the expression, ancient poets who 
were not Christians. An Arabian bard of pagan times, 
whose poem I have transferred from Schultens' Gram- 
mar into my Arabic Chrestomathy, [ see p. 77. J f says : 

we must give the Hudailites the cup of death to drink ; and 
Schultess cites, (p. 442. of his Arabic Grammar,) a corres- 
ponding passage.! 

• Tale of a Tub, p. 115. of the first volume of Swift's Works, accord- 
ing to the Hawkesworth edition of 1760. 

t Professor Adler, in NonnuUa Mailhaei et Marti enumciato, ex mi$k 
linguae Syriacae explicate, p. 13. states some further examples of Arabic 
phrases, which give appellations to Death, from drinking or intoxication. 
Some of these 1 think inapposite. 

t [ A similar phrase is often found in Rabbinical writers. Thus: All 
the children of the world KHlDT KOJ7D 1*0 Jtt ***** the taste of death 
Dr. Gill (in his Comment, on Matt. xvi. 28.,) quotes, in proof of tail, 
Zohar on Gen., fol. 27, 4. and 37, 1. and on Exod., fol. 19 r 2. and on 
Numb., fol. 60, 4. and 51, 9. 4 ; and Mi&rath Kehdtth, fol. S3, & He 
refers also to Bereshk Rahba, Sect. 9, fol. 7. 3. 4., and Bcxtort (in h« 
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St. Paul's expression, u. Cor. xu. 7., the angel or messenger 
vf Satan, to buffet me, the best interpreters understand, as re- 
ferring to a bodily disease. It is not my purpose at this time, 
to explain it from the opinion of the Jews, who ascribed every 
•disease to some evil spirit, and regarded all these spirits, as 
subjects and messengers, or angels, of the Angel of Death, 
who in particular is called Satan. It is now my intention 
only, to supply a very similar Syriac expression, which I have 
met with in Asseman's Oriental Library, T. i. p. 215., 
where a transcriber, in the subscription of a book, says 
that he wrote it at a time when he was sick ; which is in 
Syriac, when I received buffetings on account of my sins : — 

" • \»« ^ • • • 

The verb <rxav6a\i£«, so common in the New Testament, 
and of which I made mention some time since, in the Pro- 
gram * to my Lectures on the Septuagint, pp. 20. 21., may 
be here introduced ; as I then expressly deferred what may 
be better stated while I am treating of the Syriac, than when 
speaking <tf the Septuagint. 

The noun J xavoaXov is sufficiently explained by Commenta- 
tors, and good Greek writers were not unacquainted with it. 
It properly signifies : the loose and lightly set small stick of a 
trap, which, at the slightest touch, suffers the weight resting 



Lexicon Chal. Talm. Rabb.) gives the words of the citation. Dr. 
Paulus (in his Commentar Hberdas N. T. f Vol. n. Absch. lxxvii.) adds 
the following passage from JaUad Chadatch, fol. 69, 2. : " There are 
thirteen who taste not the taste of death : Enoch, EHecer the servant of 
Abraham, Methuselah, Hiram king of Tyre, Ebed-Melech the Ethiopia*, 
Pharoah's daughter, Serah the daughter of Asher, the three sons of 
Koran, Elijah, Messiah." Tr. ] 

* [The title of this work is: Joh. Dav. Mich at. lis Programme, 
ncormu er von seinen CoUegns Qber ate lxx. DoUmtttcher Naehruht giebt, 
und zugUich das erste von diesen CotUgiis liber die SprQchwOrter Sahmonis 
ank&ndigt. Gdttingen, 1767. octavo. Program, in which he gives an ac- 
count of his Lectures on the Septuagint, and at the same time submits 
the first of his Lectures on the Proverbs of Solomon. See Roskvm ullse 
Hondo, ftlr die Literat. der bibl. Krit. und Ezeg. B. n. Abth. i. Absch. i, 
St. a. at the close. Tr. J 
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on it to fall ; and in a general sense, the trap itself may be 
called <fxj.v6atev. The verb txavtiakigu derived from it, is not 
deduced from classic authors ; but it must, according to its 
derivation, be the same as the phrase, to set a trap for any 
one, or to catch him with it, or, if the trap itself be in the 
Nominative, the trap caught some one. The pure Greek was 
still less acquainted with this verb in a moral acceptation. 

In the New Testament the noun and verb are often met 
with, and perhaps not at all times in the same sense. We 
cannot properly cdll it a Hebraism, as we do not in one u> 
stance find the verb, in the whole Greek version of the cano- 
nical books of the Old Testament.* The Book of Sirach is the 
first that has it, Ch. ix. 5. xxm. 8. xxxu. (or according to 
others xxxv.) 15. or as others have it 16. or 19; but still the 
New Testament may hence derive much for its elucidation. 
The last passage of Sirach requires more illustration that it 
gives : and in the two preceding, the word is used of a more 
particular catching, and placing of the snare. In the New 
Testament, on the contrary, it most generally occurs in such 
a manner, that (if I may be permitted, on account of the am- 
biguity, to retain the Greek word,) by scandalizing, inconsi- 
deration seems to be alleged, rather than wickedness and de- 
sign. It does not, so to speak, set a trap, but only permits 
something to lie in the way, over which a person may fall. 

It here seems to be the translation of the Syriac ^\*£><2| 9 

•• •• 

which primarily, in its proper signification, means to fall, but 
then, to fall away from a religion, be it true or false ; to be 
irritated at any thins;, and on this account, to break off from 
fellowship with him who does it. I will adduce some exam- 
ples from my Chrestomathy. At page 43, it is related, that 
the King of the Homerites desired and received from Alex- 
andria a Bishop, before the decree of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, which condemned Eutychus, was recognized at Alex- 



* I have since, however, found one example of it in a canonical book. 
Dan. xi. 41 ; but that I could not have known in the year 1768, for Da- 
niel in the Version of theLix. was first published at Rome in the year 
1772 
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andria ; but this Bishop soon died, and as this Council in the 
mean time was there recognized, and Theodosius was pro- 
scribed, on account of the faith, and because he would not 
subscribe to it, the King of the Homerites was displeased 

ooi 4-s( ^Jl^Zj). and would not receive any Bishop 

from Alexandria. It may be remarked, that the word is here 
used, not of an apostasy, but of an affront, on account of which 
the Homerites separated from a Church, regarded by the wri- 
ter as heterodox. 

Bishops were introduced among the Homerites, in violation 
of the usages of the Church, and without being consecrated 
by Bishops ; see p. 45. The author greatly disapproves of 
this ; and he thus writes of those who disapproved of it, as 

well as himself: " but many ( aJL M-Sli )» did not regard 

this as an ordination, and did not recognize them ; upon which, 
there arose a great schism.'* In this passage, it might be 
thought, perhaps, that the Syrians may have derived from 
the New Testament, their signification of the word, because 

it occurs in an ecclesiastical sense : but in p. 97, ^aid 

fallen, has the same sense as an^ered^ displextsed. 

This gives, it is true, to most passages of the New Testa- 
ment where <txav6a\igu) occurs, no other sense than they al- 
ready have among commentators : but still it illustrates them, 
and evinces, that this verb had acquired, in ancient Greeks 
and even with the Septuagint, a signification so unusual.* 
At direct variance with it, is a common pulpit observation, 
that [ the German word ] Argem [ to offend ] does not mean 
to irritate a person, but to make him drger { worse ], or to cor» 
nipt his principles. This is a well meant moral and etymo* 
logical reflection on the German word : but it is unwarranted 



* [ A very full investigation of this subject may be found in Joba* * 
ms Vorstu (fo Hebraismis N. T. Commeiitarius, Pars i. Cap. in. 9. pp. 87 
—105. of the edit. Lipsiae, 1778. Tr. ] 
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in the Greek, which actually says with a Syriasm, to provokt 
one to anger, to irritate. And I must ascribe it to a happy 
accident, that in the German there is found a word, which so 
well expresses the sense of the Syro-Greek, although the Ger- 
man Translator knew nothing of the Syriac. 

One particular passage of the New Testament* however, 
seems to be still more indebted to this interpretation from 
the Syriac, and to be, for the first time, by means of it, ren- 
dered intelligible and consistent. In Matt xviii. 1 — 10. the 
subject is pride, and the severest curse is denounced against 
those, who offend one of the least ; but of this it is said again, 
Verse 10., take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones : 
just as if to offend and to despise were the same, or that to 
offend was a consequence of pride. This removes a great 
obscurity in the passage, as long as to offend is taken, in the 
usual ecclesiastical sense, of setting a bad example. But as 
soon as we understand by *xav£aXi£&j, to provoke one in such a 
manner, that in anger he withdraws himself from us ; yesy 
and apostatizes from Chrisi himself and supply* the narrative 
from Mark ix. 33 — 50, all is then clear. As the disciples of 
Jesus disputed by the way, who among them should be the 
greatest in his kingdom, Jesus places a little child in the midst 
of them, takes it up in his arms, and says, if they do not be- 
come as this child, they cannot enter into his kingdom ; and 
whosoever shall receive one such child, or the least disciple 
of Christ, in the name of Christ, and for his sake, will have 
received Christ himself. John ventured in reply, to make a 
suggestion to this effect : his master Jesus spoke somewhat 
too indefinitely. ' Many strangers called upon his name. 
He himself, and his fellow-disciples, had in short met with 
one, who prayed over those who were possessed, and wished 
to cast out the evil spirit in the name of Christ ; but they 



• I refer to my Introduction to the New Testament, $. 96. pp. 910— 
916. In the MM edition, §. 120. pp. 772—774. [ In the fomrtk edition 
$. 121. pp. 879—881 ; and in Bishop Marsh's translation, Vol.ui.Pt. k 
Ch. 11. Sect. 1. pp. 6—9. Tr. J 
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(p forbfd him, because he was not in fellowship with them ; and 
yet he supposed, that Jesus would not disapprove of their 
conduct.' Upon this, Jesus answered : h§ did greatly disap- 
prove of it. At least, this man could have been no adversa- 
ry of his, but must have been a worshipper. And whosoever 
held in contempt only one of the least of his disciples, and 
injured him, and provoked him, on that account ; he would 
have severely to answer for it. If such an one, only an 
humble disciple, as was that individual of whom they spoke, 
should by their opposition be alienated from faith in him ; 
one of the greatest sins would have been committed. Here, 
to provoke, to alienate from Christ, and to despise, are very 
nearly allied to each other. 



§ IV. 

Of Books written in Syriac ; and of the use of the Syriac 
New Testament. 

The third use of the Syriac language consists in this, that 
it puts us in a situation, to read and understand a number of 
useful books, which are written in it.* This is generally the 
object for which we learn a language ; but we are apt to pass 
by this in regard to the Oriental Languages, at one time, be- 
cause we design merely to use them for their illustration of 
the Hebrew, and our intention leads us no further than this : 
and at another time, because in these languages, (excepting 
a version of the Scriptures, or Liturgies,) very little is extant 
or known. The latter is not .the case, in regard to the Sy- 
riac language. Independently of a complete Version of the 
whole Bible, and even of the Apocryphal Books, we are of- 



* [ An Essay on the Literature of the Christian Syrians, ( Ueber die Lit- 
teratur der chr 1st lichen 9yrer,) by J. F. Gaab, is inserted in Paulus' 
RBpcrlorium fir HbHsehe undmorgenHtndische LUteratur t Vol. m. pp. 35£ 
ss. of the edit. Jena, 1791. IV, *] 
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fered a valuable library of important, and for the most part 
unexamined works, most of them indeed as yet in manuscript 
but so/nr in print, and I would add, (lest the latter should be 
thought single sheets,) even folio volumes. 

Among these works, it is true, the version of the Scrip- 
tures holds a very di.-t nguished place, on account of its criti- 
cal and philological use ; and an omission would be discover- 
ed here, if I did not make particular mention of it 

In regard to the versions of the New Testament, I shall 
readily be relieved from the necessity of this, as I should be 
compelled to repeat what .1 have treated at length on this 
point, in my Curat in versionem Syriacam Actuum Apostoli- 
coram, cum consectariis criticis, de indole, cognationibus, el 
usu versionis Syriacae tabularum novi foederis, (published in 
die year 175a),* and also in the second edition of the Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, §§. 24 — 31. t 

But I must say something, in regard to the version of the 
Old Testament, at least as preliminary, and defer the proofs 
of what I state. Those, who have hitherto attended my 
usual College Lectures, which I read on some one or other 
chapter of the Bible, will readily recal to mind the proofs. 
If 1 have time, I will on some future occasion gather them 
from these Lectures, where they lie scattered, and transfer 



* [ This valuable work is a small quarto of two hundred pages, pub- 
lished at GMtingcn, in the year above mentioned It conUios : f . r. 
interpretations of the Greek text derived from the Syriac ; $$. it— vi. 
a critical examination of the Arabic Version of the EpislUe, ant the Act* 
of the Apostte's, edited by Ekpkkius, and a comparison of this version 
with the Syriac ; §. vu. a collection of readiogs in the Syriac not noted 
by Dr. Mill ; $$. vm — x. a comparison of the Syriac and Latin Ver- 
sions; $. xi. a list of Greek MSS. allied to the Syriac ; $. xu. a view of 
the peculiar readings of the Syriac ; §. xm. remarks on WetsTkut's want 
of due care in examining Greek MSS. TV. ] 

t In the fourth edition, more shall be stated on the value of this 
version; but I cannot designate the paragraphs, because so much of the 
work is not yet printed. [ The author wrote these words in 1786, and 
in 1788 the fourth edition of his work was published. The passage re- 
ferred to is $$. 53—60. pp. 361 — 409; in Bishop Marsh's Trans. Vol. n. 
Pt. i. Ch. vu. Sect, ii— ix. pp. 4—51. Tr. ) 
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them to the critical Dissertations, which I propose to 
write,* on the causes of the variousjreadings in the Hebrew 
Bible. 



§> V. 

Sotrte account of the Syriac Version of tht 
01(1 Testament. 

v f he Syriac Version of the Old Testament is of great im* 
portance, and pleases me more than that of the New. It is 
incorrectly stated by some, that it was made from the Greek : 
as far as I have hitherto examined it, sometimes casually at 
isolated passages, and sometimes in my critical lectures on 
entire chapters, I find it throughout, immediately translated 
from the Hebrew text.t In the readings of the Hebrew 
text which it expresses, and in the interpretation which it 
gives of Hebrew words, it is very often different from the 
Septuagint : and in each chapter where I have instituted a 
comparison, I have found several such differences. I would 
offer to give examples, from any chapter that might be se- 
lected ; but it is the less necessary, because my reader may 
find them, in the printed critical Lectures on the 16th., 40th., 
and 1 10th. Psalms. 



* This is now out of the question; but some of the kind alluded to 
will be found in my Introduction to the Old Testament, if I live to finish 
it. [ Of tkis work, only a smalt part ever appeared. It is the first' por- 
tion of the first volume, published at Hamburg in the year 1787, com- 
prising Introductions to the Book of Job and the Books of Moses. It 
contains 362 pages, small quarto, and is written in German. The au- 
thor died four years after its publication ; in the year 1791. Tr. ] 

t [ This is also asserted, iu express words, by Gregory Barbs- 
braeus. See Assouan's Oriental Library T. n.p. 274, and Abulphara- 
gius' History of the dynattiis, p. 100, together with the internal evi- 
dences adduced by Eic&fibRN, in hit Introduction to tht O. T., Vol. ij. 
V253. Tr.] 

64 
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I do not deny, that the Syriac Version not (infrequently 
agrees also with the Septuagint ; but that is not to be wonder- 
ed at, and is no objection to what I state. No two transla- 
tors always read or interpreted differently from each other; 
and just as well do I discover, that the Syriac accords, some- 
times with the Chaldee, and sometimes with Symmachns, 
or other Ancient Versions. 

Nor will I deny, that the Syriac translator had at hand the 
Greek Version of the Scriptures, and may have taken much 
from it ; and I should wonder if he had not done so, as the Greek 
language was so much spoken in the cities of Syria, and in- 
deed yet further in those of the Euphrates, and in Edessa. I 
do this, even in the German translation of the Hebrew Bible, 
in which I am now occupied. 4 * In the preparation for it, I 
consult, not merely the Greek, but at the same time the other 
Ancient Versions, as often as I find it necessary ; and in the 
execution of it, I look into Luther's Bible, to borrow from Ha 
happy expression, when I am in want of one ; but still 1 trans- 
late from the Hebrew. Just in this manner, I imagine, the 
Syriac translator acted, in regard to the Septuagint 

Some of the more remarkable coincidence^, between the 
Syriac Bible and the Greek, did not however proceed from 
the original translator, but from a supposed improvement, 
which Jacob of Edessa undertook, at the beginning of the 
eighth century, and of which important notices may be seen 
in the Journal des S$avansA As far as my observation ex- 
tends, the Syriac accords with the Greek, more frequently in 
Ezekiel, than in the other books ; but I do not know the cause 
of this. I have observed the same also, in regard to the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, yet with the particular and unexpected 
circumstance, that the Chaldee Version follows the Septua- 
gint still more ; so much so, that in my notes of readings to- 



* [ Michaelis made this observation in the year 1768; and the next 
year, a part of his very able German Transh tion of the Bible was first 
published. The entire work, in part improved and enlarged by the au- 
thor, afterwa- d appeared, between the years 1773 and 1792. Tr. \ 

t The Amsterdam edition, October 1765, Vol. i. pp. pT— 99, 
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ward the middle of this book I find, in those readings of the 
Hebrew text which they translate, that the Septuagint is more 
frequently accordant with the Chaldee and Syriac, than with 
the Vulgate.* 

It seems, that the books of the Old Testament were not all 
translated into Syriac by one hand ; for example, the transla- 
tor of the books of Moses appears to me a different person 
from him, who furnished the Syriac Bible with the books of 
} Chronicles. -This may have a bearing on the preceding ob- 
servation. Now and then I discover traces of the religion of 
the translator, which indicate a Christian and no Jew. A 
Jew by religion would not have employed the Syriac, but 
the Hebrew letters, and would have used the Chaldee Tar- 
gums more copiously, than is observed in most books of the 
Syriac Old Testament. This a Jew by birth would have 
done, if even he had been converted to Christianity. If there- 
fore most books of the Syriac Bible thus evince, that the in- 
terpreter had no acquaintance with the Targums, I then think, 
that the translator!, never was a Jew by birth. 

In the Polyglots, the Syriac text is not the best, but often 
very incorrect. The fault of this cannot be ascribed to the 



• When I wrote this I was unacquainted with a Treatise by Dr. 
Dathe, De ratione consensus versionis Chaldaicae et Syriacae proverbia- 
Tim Salomonis, Lipsiae, 1764, in which he makes this observat on, and 
states as the cause of the fact, that the Chaldee translation was made 
from the Syriac, and afterward only altered in some places by the Jews. 
This subject I must defer, and treat of it in my Introduction to the Old 
Testament. 

t [ The religion and nation of the Syriac translator are unknown. 
Kirscb, in the Preface to his edition of the Pentateuch in Syriac, (pp. 
ii— vxii. df the edit. Leipzig. A. D. 1787), presents a brief view of the 
different opinions on the subject, and adds also some judicious observa- 
tions. He argue . that the author of the Syriac Version was a Syrian. 
According to Richard Smow he was a Jew; that he was a Jewish ChrUr 
tian is maintained by Dathe ; and in the opinion of Bertholdt and 
our author, he is to be regarded as a Christian. Gesenius, in the Intro- 
duction to his Commentary on Isaiah, Th. it. $• 12. 3., (or pp. 429. 430, 
of this volume,) maintains the last opinion. Tr. ") 
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editor solely, although it is certain, that Gabbiel Sioxita wa* 
by no means an Asseman ; and for the publication of the Sy- 
riac Bible he brought neither the skill, nor even the care requi- 
site, which might in some measure have supplied the want of 
learning. But the fault is partly to be ascribed to this : thai in 
the execution of the work* there was unfortunately employed 
a very faulty manuscript. Dolath and Rish, Yud and Nun, 
especially in proper names, are often evidently altered* How -„ 
frequently does this deviation give a sense, not^dl accordant^* 
with the Hebrew text \ Although the faults are not limited 
to these few letters ; yet I mention these only, because they 
are very frequently committed. But I have also found at 
times, in using the Syriac Version, that it must be printed in- 
correctly, and even so much so, that I can readily conjecture 
the true reading.* That word conjecture jpay indeed excite 
some suspicion, whether I may have guessed rightly : bat if I 
add that I have at times confirmed my conjecture, on com- 
paring Ephbejj, and have found the reading which I conjec- 
tured, the text with him, or where the text was faulty an£ 
printed according to the Polyglots^ still illustrated by him* 
this may in a measure call forth a favourable prepossession. 
I do not readily venture a critical conjecture ; but if, so to 
speak, it obtrudes itself upon me, I adopt it* 

From what has thus far been $aid, it follows, that whoever 
reads the Syriac Version of the Old Testament, not merely 
for the acquisition of the language, but wouM apply it to a 
critical use, or judge of its interpretations of the Old Testa- 
ment, he will do well, at least wherever any thing appears to 
him obscure or doubtful, to examine the various readings of the 
Syriac Version, which are to be found in the sixth volume of 
the London Polyglot. I have commonly found ajpong these 



• Id the Potygbt BUU which my revered father left me, I soiaetimes 
find, written on (he margin, his conjecture) emendations of the Syriac 
text; and I regard these conjectures in the main as probable, and most 
oftfcemestrne. 
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what I sought for, but not always ; on many occasions Ephrsx 
has had it, and other conjectures, remain as yet mere conjee* 
tores, that is, without evidence. 

Of how great importance Ephrem Svbus may be to a 
scholar, who desires to read and use the Syriac Version, my 
reader may have already observed; but in regard to his 
Works, I shall soon speak further. It is my intention here, to 
point oet oily a few other helps, which the scholar, who 
wishes, if I may so speak, to exhaust the uses of the Syriac 
Version, mug employ. 

Of some books of Scripture we have Arabic Versions, 
which are made from the Syriac ; of this character is the 
Arahie version of the book of Job, which is printed in the 
Polyglots, and in great part the so called Maromie Arabic 
Version of the Psalms.* Whoever compares these with the 
Syriac, will sometimes be enabled to understand an uncommon, 
and on that account obscure or doubtful Syriac word, with 
more correctness, or at least with a greater degree of certainty. 
This is particularly useful, in regard to the names of animals and 
plants ; for these words have heretofore been very little un- 
derstood, because we have no works on Natural History, in 
Syriac as we have in Arabic. Gabriel Sionita was accus- 
tomed to translate them, so to speak, without the least regard 
for the public, as it casually occurred to him, and as hk under- 
stood the Hebrew word to which the Syriac answered, from 
the Vulgate, or from a Hebrew Lexicon ; just as if the Syriac 



* [ The Author here inserts a long note, on this and other Arable 
Versions of the Psalms, whicli jt is thought proper to omit. 

It may be well to state, however, that the Arabic Version of the 
Psalms, in the London Polygu>t is formed from the Greek, and not 
from the Hebrew, as alleged by Badhoartkn in the Hallischer BibUo' 
thek. 

The Maronite 4robic Version of the Psalms, our author asserts in tho 
omitted note, was Conned, not from the Greek, but from I he Syriac. See, 
to the contrary, RosevBller's Handbuch fUr die LUeraiur dtr WW. 
Kritik vnd ExegW, B- m. Abth. 5. Absch. 3 ; also Eichhorii's Einieit. 
ins 4. T. B- n- Rap. ni. $. 297, and his Repcrtorium, Th. iv. Abh. in 
TV. 7 
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translator must have understood the Hebrew word, in tbst 
manner which prevailed in Gabriel's day. Castkli, whose 
Syriac Lexicon I esteem very highly, and regard as the most 
complete portion of his Heptaglot Lexicon, h;is indeed correct- 
ed many of these faults, and translated in his Lexicon different- 
ly froqa what occurs in the Latin Version of Gabriel Sionita: 
but words from natural history are still the very poorest part 
of his Dictionary. Here then the Arabic Versions seem to me 
to be of great use. They were made at a time, when both 
the Arabic and the Syriac were vernacular and living lan- 
guages, in Syria, Mesopotamia and Assyria ;* and when we 
might expect, that the translator knew, which plant or animal 
was called by this or that name in Syriac, as it was a common 
appellation ; and in Arabic we are still less exposed to error. 
The Latin Version, which accompanies the Syriac in the 
Polyglots is not to be trusted ; and it has been made, neither 
with the necessary skill, nor even with proper care. 



§. VI. 

The use of the Syriac Version of the Old Testament. 

The use which may be made of the Syriac Version is 
partly critical, in the proper acceptation of the word, and 
partly exegetical. 

The critical is afforded, if we collect from this version the 
various readings of the Hebrew text which it expresses. It 
furnishes us with a great supply of these, hitherto not known 



• It may be objected, that in this case no Arabic Version would be ne- 
cessary. On this account I would state, that in cities where the conquering 
nation, the Ambian, prevailed, th» re the Syriac laneua?e gradualh sunk 
more and more into disuse ; and that a* the Christians who resided out 
of the abov»-mentioned provinces used the Syriac Inn^uage in divine 
worship, this language becara- unknown, at an earlier period, out of 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Assyria. This rend, red Arabic Versions of the 
existing Scriptures necessary, before the Syriac wholly ceased to be a 
tiring language. 
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and still le^x^pmtfdi agd many of them important Some- 
times it confjrms the; common reading of the Masorites, in 
opposition to* olner Ancient Versions, or to the Samaritan 
text ; sometimes fcicofatributes by its own, to set forth other 
readings of the MasoiHtes. To what deference it may be 
entitled in either case, I cannot now inquire. 

The exegetical uses I value far more highly, in regard to 
the Syriac Version of the Old than of the New Testament : 
and for this reason, because in the Old Testament there is 
more obscure, that stands in need of explanation. This is the 
case particularly, if obscure Hebrew words are translated by 
the Syriac interpreter, who might khow much more concern- 
ing them, than we in Europe, after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies. I have treated of this, in my View of the means, to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Hebrew language, § §. 22. 23. 24., to 
which I now refer, to save repetitions. Here, and as far as 
it relates to the signification of particular words, the Syriac 
Version (on account of its age. and because its author spoke, 
as his native language, one that was allied to the Hebrew,) 
has in a degree the authority and credibility of a witness. 
The case is different, as soon as the question is, whether this 
or that meaning is to be adopted in a particular passage point- 
ed out ; for the question, in this case, is pnerely logical, and 
can depend neither on witnesses nor authority. Yet still an 
Ancient Version may possess another kind of merit ; which 
is, that it may elucidate an obscure passage of the Hebrew 
Bible, the sense of which at least modern commentators have 
misapprehended, and give an explanation that was not thought 
of, and which on close investigation may prove true. It is 
indeed merit enough, if this true explanation were to be met 
with only in a degree, and it gave us a hint, which led us 
further I must acknowledge, that I have npt unfrequently 
been indebted to the Syriac Version for something of this 
kind, and lest the supposition should arise, that it always con- 
sisted in trifles, I will give an example ; and doubtful as it is, 
on account of a double reading, no friend of Christianity, no 
intelligent skeptic can regard it among trifles. 

If we understand Isaiah xxv. 7. according to the usual in- 
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terpretatnn** in which yQ is to swallow up, Br? to cover* 

and HO DO a vail, then there arise phrases, the unfitness of 

which might convince any one, that Isaiah had in view bo- 
thing of the kind. What expressions ! The Lokd will swal- 
low up the face of the coverings thai is cowered over all people, 
and the vail that is spread over all nations. What is *facc 0/ 
the covering : a covered face ! some may reply. But how then 
can it be spread over the people? We cover a face, but we do 
pot eover it over other heads. What an idea, to swallow tp the 
vail y or if you will, destroy the vail, or cast it into the sea ! 
Luthkb had too nice a sense of the proprieties of the Ger- 
man language, to have translated this : he used otfier words, 
and thus softened the hardness of expression, which be dis- 
covered.! The moderns have brought to the interpretation of 
the Scriptures more learning, but not equal taste* If we com- 
pare them with him, he appears to be an intelligent man, who 
had good taste, but was bold in translating, and attributed to 
his author his own sentiments ; while all learned Commenta- 
tors appear to be, I dare not say what, but only the contrary 
of the excellencies just commended. 

I shall not adduce all that has been suggested, with a view 
to give a tolerable sense to the words of Isaiah ; for how 
would it comport with a preface to a Syriac Chrestomathy ? 
The only suggestion that I can make, before I proceed to the 
subject itself, is that all difficulties vanish, if instead of tDYjrt 
we read with the Syriac, Chaldee, and Symmachus 13*72? . 
For as the verb #72 signifies to smite (and particularly so 



* [ In the text of our English Bibles, it is thus : " And he will destroy 
in this mountain the face of the covering cast over all people, and the 
vail that i* spread over all nations." Ia the margin, we read wwdkw up , 
instead of, " destroy," and covered instead of " cast over." TV. ] 

t [Luther's words are these : Und er wird auf dkaem Bergt das 
Jlftfttn wtgthun, damil aUc V6lktr vcrhuUtt sinrf, und dit DccJu, damit allt 
mydan zugedtekt sind; i. e. And on this mountain be will remove the 
vail wherewith all people are vailed, and the covering wherewith alf 
nations are covered. Tr. j 
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ja Syriac), and 7|DJ is used in reference to anointing kings, 

we may actually translate very handsomely, and agreeably 
to the context : The Lord will smite the face of the tyrant, 
who rules over all people, and is anointed Lord over all na- 
tions : he will smite death for ever. Here Death would signi- 
fy the universal tyrant over all people ; and as to fTDDD, 
which 1 translate Lord, or more strictly, unctio ad magistra- 
tum, we need only be informed, that magistrates in the East 
assume as a title the abstracta generis feminini.* I regard 
this reading as any thing but substantiated, yet as I have men- 
tioned the readings of the Syriac translator, it may serve for 
.an example. I proceed to what I particularly propose to 
say. 

I will, then, not change the Hebrew text at all, but take it 
as it stands in opr printed Bibles ; and the Syriac Version of 
the words : 0»UH -SirSy iTODJIl STCDam first pat 
me in the way for a better explanation. The Syriac 
translator renders them, almost retaining the Hebrew words : 

L_la..^lL and the offering which is slain for\ all peo- . 

pie. The Hebrew words may by all means signify this ; 
TjDi to pour, to shed, is the common word among the He- 
brews, that is used of drink-offerings, and in Arabic it is ap- 
plied to offerings in general, without this restriction. For 



'* [ On the use of the feminine tistract in Syriac, see Hoffman's Sy- 
riac Grammar, Lib. ui. Cap. 1. $. 110. Tr. ] 

t L The words «.d| ^.L may be translated in bthdf of, as in Acts 
I xvi. 1. Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to speak . 
**£>':> +LV Vk in behalf •/ thyrtf. Tr. ] 

65 
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(jAmm. mx-± signifies he has offered, <J\-—^--j*i-± 

an offering, and w\- —- a»-A the blood of the offtrxng. 

The very Syriac §.&££ to offer seems to be the same as 

this, and a mere transposition of letters. As soon as the 
Syriac translator suggested to me this thought, it occurred, 

that I might permit Di / to remain in the former part of <be 
verse, without a single alteration of the reading, but in the 
sense which it has in the Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic, to de- 
vote. Then Isaiah is made to speak of an offering for all 
people, and of one, who was made a curse for all nations ; 
and this in a very appropriate connexion. He bad just been 
speaking, at least as I understand him, of the fall of Baby- 
lon, and had connected with it the happy period of the New 
Testament, which he delineates as a feast unto Zion, pre- 
pared for all people. Then follows, that with the offering 
for all people, Death also shall be destroyed for ever ; that 
is, his power shall be taken from him, and immortality shall 
be restored. Is not this almost as express a prophecy of 
Christ, as that in Chapter liii., and without the least 
violence to the words ? To present it at one view, I will 
translate the 6th. to the 8th. verse, according to the interpre- 
tation, which I am accustomed to give in Lectures, and to 
establish by proofs, on account of its departure from that 
which generally prevails : — 

Jehovah will prepare on this mountain a feast for all people, 
a feast of cosily meats and of wine, the fat of which shall be 
pure marrow, and where casks of wine shall be emptied. 
And he wilt smite on this mountain the visage of the curse, that 
has been cursed for all people, and the offering that is offered 
for all nations. He will destroy death for evr, and Jehovah 
will XDjpe away all tears from all faces.* * , 



* [ Our author adopted this version, almost word for word, in hb Ger- 
man Tramkaion tf the Bible, Vol. vm., containing a Translation of 
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In respect to this value of the Syriac Version of the Old 
Testament, I have often regretted, that it could not be had 
for the use of students, in a cheap edition. The diminished 
price of the London Polyglot, which has hitherto cost fifty 
or sixty, and now may by chance be had at public sales for 
twenty Rix dollars, will suit a scholar here and there. Yet, on 
account of its size, it is not a book to be read in Universities. 

Two days previous to my writing this, i Lave receiv- 
ed the Syriac Psalter, which Professor Dathe has pub- 
lished at Leipzig. 1 consider it very useful, and we should 
have advanced further in Oriental learning, if, instead of the 
numerous editions of the Syriac New Testament, there had 
sooner been in existence a manual edition of the much more 
instructive Version of the Old Testament. Upon the first 
inspection of this Psalter, I see one thing which I could have 
little desired ; it is the Latin Version, which makes it unfit for 
a manual in colleges, and renders the student remiss. The 
Syriac language is almost too easy, for any one to require a 
translation ; it must therefore be for the use of those, who 
desire to learn no Syriac at all, and yet wish to read what is 
contained in the book. Since I have read the preface, I am 
satisfied with the translation ; yet with the feelings of one 
who cannot alter it. 



Isaiah, and a Commentary on the text. RosENrfuLLER ( in his Scholia 
in V. T. Pars in. Vok n.y translates : " Et abolebit in monte hoc spe- 
ciem operimenti operientis omnes populos, et velamen expansum super 
omnes populos " Gesenius ( in his Version of Isaiah ) says : " He- des- 
troys on this mountain the vail ( Schleger ), which covers the face of all 
people, the vail ( fflUl* ) which vails all nations." Augusti and De 
Wbttb ( in their Translation ) render thus : " And he removes from 
this mountain every appearance ot (ho vailing ( Verh&U*ng ), the vail- 
ing, which spreads itself over all people, and the covering ( Deeke ), 
wherewith all nations are covered." Jr. ] 
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§.vir. 

The use which may be made of other Syriac Works, particularly 
those published by the Ass em an s. 

Beside the Version of the Scriptures, of which I have ne- 
cessarily treated more at length, the Syriac language offers us 
a very large store of valuable works, for the most part in 
manuscript, but some in print. 

Joseph Simonius Asseman, (Europe has not heretofore 
recognized a scholar as accomplished in the Syriac lan- 
guage) gives in his admirable Oriental Library an account 
of these, and sometimes extracts also from them* Some of 
the smaller works he has even published entire. 

Another very important contribution is made by the 
works of Ephrem Syrus, published at Rome in the year 
1732 — 1746 ; but without some knowledge of Syriac, all 
hope must be relinquished, of becoming acquainted even 
with the subjects of which Ephrem treats, by the aid of the 
accompanying Latin translation of the wort This transla- 
tion, which did indeed proceed from an Asseman, yet not 
from Joseph Simonius, but his nephew, Stephen Evodiojt 
Asseman, is exceedingly loose. Sometimes the translator did 
not understand the Syriac ; and in dlbtuplaces, wbich are so 
easy, that one cannot go astray, he is so unfaithful, as to write 
differently from what is found in the Syriac. Here he onrits 
what Ephrem says, and then he adds what the author never 
thought of; and all this so paraphrastically, that we do not 
read Ephrem, as much as Asseman. * 

This Asseman published the Acts of the Oriental Martyrs ,in 
the year 1748, which I highly value, on account of its Syriac 
text, and I mention it among the most valuable works. It is not 
my intention, however, to give an account of books, but of the 
use to which they may be applied. General and Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, the Geography of Asia, and certainly the Inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, as far as I have been able to 
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observe, will profit most largely, from the perusal of these 
Works. 

1. The Profane History of Asia has already acquired much 
dew light, by means of what has hitherto been published of 
Syrian affairs. If space admitted, I might establish this, by 
the additions which I have noted, in the sixteenth volume of 
the Universal History (pp. 413—431. of the German transla- 
tion), and which 1 mention, because they are derived merely 
from my Syriac and Arabic Chrestomathy. This portion of 
the Universal History is, however, one of the good parts of 
the work, and is probably the production of Sals, the best 
contributor to the Ancient History ; a circumstance which I 
must state, because my additions certainly could not do much, 
if they should be added to the miserable Continuation of the 
Universal History, which is regarded in England as a Book- 
seller's publication, that gives bread to hungry authors. That 
in this compilation, there is something to be improved or 
added, need not be wondered at. Or I need merely mention 
the 46th. page of this Chrestomathy, where is printed the 
Edessene Chronicle. Together with the notice of the Edes- 
sene kings, extracted m Asseman's Library, it is the most con- 
siderable portion of the materials, which Bayeb* used, in his 
Historia Osroehna tt Edessena ex nitmmis illustrata. And in 
regard to all this, these few sheets, which I publish under the 
title Chrestomathy, are a very small part of the stores in His- 
torical materials, that are to be found merely in AssemanY 
Oriental Library, from which General History might obtain 
very great additional accessions, although Asseman did not 
write with a view to it, but to Ecclesiastical and Literary 
History. 

How important would be the use of Syriac, if we had more 
entire works in that language, especially if they were histori- 
cal. I will only mention one, a part of which we possess in a 
condensed form, in Arabic and Latin. Gregory Abulpha- 



* [ This is Theophilus Siegfrid Bayer or Baier ; and his very vain- 
able work referred to, (see Watt's Bibliotb. Britan.) was published A. D 
1734, in4to. TV.] 
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Uaowb 'whose History of the Dynasties Edward Pococke, in 
the year 1663, published in Arabic, with a Latin translation, 
and which is as yet one of the chief sources of Asiatic history,) 
is the same person, whose life is to be found in this Chrestoma- 
thy, at page 81 :* G<kgor? BtRHBBRAt'ua, primate of the Jaco- 
bite Christians in Chaldea and Assyria. The work was origi- 
nally written in Syriac, and was entitled a^0^oAoU> 
• • • 

L±&\ A It will be found in the notice of his writings, 
at page 11*2. numb. aA* 0- e - I9)« The Arabic is merely 

a translation, or rather, a general abridgment of it, 
which was made by Bario bhaeus himself, a short time before 
his death, at the request of certain Arabians ; and he devoted 
not more than a month to it, as is related in his Life, at p. 105. 
of this Chrestomathy. But the Arabic Version, if 1 may so 
call it, does not by any means exhaust the uses of the original 
Syriac work. This consists of three parts, which Asseman 
entitles : 1. Chronicon Patrum et Regum ; 2. Chronicon Patru 
archarum Antiochut et Jacobitarum ; 3. Chronicon Prtmafuro, 
Patriarcharum, et Maphrianorttm Orientis. The Arabic 
wholly omits the last two parts, which indeed generally relate 
to Ecclesiastical history, but often comprehend particulars 
connected with General History ; and it contains the first 
only, and that never entire, for Asseman states, that the Sy- 
riac here comprises far more than the Arabic abridgment 
AssEOfAft's words are: sed et prior pars, quam idem auctor 
Arabice postta publicavit, et Pocokius latine interpretatus est, 
iiULTo pi.ura continet, quam historia dytiastiarum, sive facta 
Arabum et Mogulen&ium species, she res Chris tianorum m 
Thracia, in Syria, in Mesopotamia et in Per side. 
How much would be gained by Asiatic history (which is so 



* [The extract, containing the life of ti.^a&Q^sl , is from 

Assiman's Oriental Library, T. it. pp. 248 ff. 7V. ] 
t [ That is : " History of the times." Tr. } 
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greatly interwoven, in the middle ages, with that of Europe, 
particularly of Byzantium, of the holy wars, and of the Rus- 
sian lhat i«* now coming to light ;) could we but read this au- 
thor in the original, and without abridgment ! Among all the 
Syrians, with whom we are acquainted, he is by far the most 
learned man. He collected the materials for his history, in 
places where now ignorance prevails, from the treasures of 
ancient Libraries, which have probably been long since de- 
stroyed, and particularly, as he says himself from Syrian, 
Arabian, and Persian writings, belonging to the archives of 
Maraga, in the province of Adorbigan. And, moreover, in 
his Syriac Preface, he declares it to be his chief object, to 
preserve to posterity the remembrance of what occurred in 
his time and that immediately preceding. This gives his work 
a still greater value, for Gregory Bakhebraetts lived, just at 
one of the most interesting points of time, from A. D. 1226 to 
1286, under the great Tatar conqueror, Hulak ; and as his 
predecessors lived to see the conquest of Jenghiskan, he lived 
to see Hulak, a brother of Mangu, restore at Bagdad the em- 
pire of the Califate. He was himself a resident in those 
" countries, which were the theatre of this great revolution ; 
and as he was primate, he had the honour -of seeing and being 
established by this great king, the very name of whom (to 
the humiliation of historical science, and of all thoughts of 
posthumous renown,) many an accomplished historian has not 
once heard ! 

Of this work (the manuscript of which is reposited in the 
Vatican Library, and has been used with so much advantage 
by Asseman in his Oriental Library,) I have spoken the more 
fully, because I desire, that the scholars of Germany may use 
it, not as a printed book, but by means of a copy in Libraries. 
I have some hope of this, which rests upon the deep interest 
which his Excellency the Prime Minister, Baron von Munch- 
ausen* manifests in oftr university. This eminent promoter 



* [ The University of Gottingen long flourished under his auspices ; 
for the space of more than thirty years, he was entrusted with its interests 
as C orator; but, two years after the hope of Michaelis had been ei- 
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of the sciences is engaged, in making one of the most impaiv 
tant contributions to historical knowledge in Germany, and 
obtaining in manuscript, for our University, the Syriac Origi- 
nal of the Chronicle of Barbebraeus. Should this succeed, k 
shall be my first concern, in the subsequent* parts of this 
Chrestomathy, to print, as specimens, some of the most re- 
markable passages of the Syriac Work, which are not found 
in the Arabian Version, and consequently could not have 
hitherto been used by our historians. My wish extends indeed 
much further, and I would publish the entire work with a 
Latin Version ; but this depends 90 much upon the will of 
booksellers, on the taste of the public, which alone engages 
publishers in such an enterprise, and on my life, health, and 
circumstances, that I will not now promise any thing. Bat 
this is certain, that what I cannot do, will be done by others 
after me.t 



pressed, the great patron of learning was no more,. He died A- D. 1770. 
See the Cowvmsatkws-Lixicoh (in (hrman, an English translatioe 
.of which is forthcoming at Philadelphia, under the title: Amkricas Es- 
ctclopedia,) Art MOnchhacss*. TV. ] 

* [ These were never published. Bat, as a substitute for them, we are 
furnished with a 8yriac Chrestomathy by Gostavcs Knots, which is 
derived in great part from valuable manuscripts. It first appeared at 
GMngen, in the year 1807. TV.] 

t The whole aspect of things has been changed since the time when 
the above was written. The venerated Wire ckelbuitn, who would have 
been useful in obtaining the copy from Rome, was assassinated, and thus 
all failed. But new hopes have arisen. Prof. Banns found the same 
work in the Oxford Library, transcribed it, and printed a specimen of it 
in the year 1780, under the title : De rebus gestis Richardi Anglise regis 
in PnUestineu Excerption ex Grtgorii Abulphmragu Ckrmrieo %ria*o. 
JSdtftf, vertit, itlustruvit Paul Joe. Brvns, LL. D. Oxoixn, 1780. 8inc* 
his return td Germany, be has offered an edition of the entire work. It 
is very desirable, that it should be obtained by subscription or limitation. 
The only evil is, that as soon as a particularly useful work, which proba- 
bly a thousand persons would procure if it were out, (I think such might 
well be the case, as a far greater number of this Syriac Chrestomathy is 
already disposed of, and it was long since printed for the second timet) 
has been printed by limitation, the limited copies become rare ; not 
from scarcity, for they are to be bough* afterward at double price* but 
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2. Ecclesiastical history has already acquired very impor- 
tant accessions, merely from Asseman's Oriental Library. We 
cannot peruse Beausobre's Histoirt Critique de Manichee et du 
MtnichZisme, without remarking, how much light is shed on 
the history of Manes by a single line of the Edessene Chroni- 
cle,* and what Beausobre in other respects owes to Asseman. 
From the same work are derived some of the most important 
additions, of which Mosheim availed himself, as his guides in 
Ecclesiastical History. And yet Mosheim, from his ignorance 
of Syriac, could make only an imperfect use of Asseman's 
work ; for although Asseman annexes a Latin translation, and 
one indeed that is correct, to the Syriac passages which Mos- 
heim cites, he that reads the text wjll discover more, than 
one whose attention, while he reads the Latin, i<ulistracted by 
the intervening lines which are unknown to him. 

But many resources, that might contribute much to Eccle- 
siastical History, have not hitherto been used at all. The 
third part of the Syriac Works of Ephrem, which is almost 
entirely directed against heretics, may, notwithstanding its 
declamatory tone, and its want of solidity, shed much new 
light upon the History of Polemics. I have found this parti- 
cularly the case, in regard to the Manicheans ; and I think it 
certain, that Beausobre might still receive considerable ac- 
cessions from Ephrem. On this account, I propose to print 
something relative to this, in the future portions of my Chres- 
tomathy. I shall make no-mention of Asseman's Acts of the 
Martyrs : for while in the history of the martyrs there ap- 
pear to be many fables, yet every one acquainted with Ec- 
clesiastical History knows, how important they are, on ac- 



Jrom indifference, and because no one has " public spirit/' as the English 
call it, to promote what is useful. I could wish, for the best interests of 
Oriental and Historical literature, that I might be put to the blush by the 
result, and reduced to the necessity of recalling my censure ; with plea- 
sure would I do so. 

* It occurs in the Chrestomathy, at p. 62. [ The extract in the Cbref- 
tomathy is from Assem ah 's Oriental Library, T. i. p. 387 ff. Tr. ] 

m 
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count of the truth contained in them, which a critical eye can 
readily discover. 

To Ecclesiastical History appertains, among other particu- 
lars, what is called historia dogmatttm. This is indeed not as 
important to us, as to the Roman Catholics, because we do 
not establish our faith upon the authority of the fathers, or of 
an ancient Church ; but it is still important to us, in regard to 
the Canon of the Scriptures. As in my Introduction to tht 
New Testament, I have now and then derived something 
from the decision of the Syrian Church, on those Books that 
are called in question, I must here correct an error which I 
have committed. I stated, p. 1899,* that Ephrem Syrus did 
not cite the Revelation of St. John, in those places, where 
Lardner, from his ignorahce of the Syriac language, and his 
reliance on Asseman's translation, thought they were to be 
found cited ; and this is and continues to be the truth. I 
said, p. 1901, that no passage occurred to me, where Ephrem 
cited the Revelation, (I had not indeed perused his work for 
this purpose, but made extracts from it), and I intended to 
give a probable proof, that he did not regard it as authentic 
But this will not now hold true ; for at p. 332. of the Second 
Part are the decisive words, which I here arrange in the po- 
etic form, as they are metrical : 



* [ The author here refers to the second edition of his Introduction. 
In the fourth edition, ( §. 278. pp. 1605. 1606. ) he corrects his error; 
gives a German translation of Ephrem's words ; and with great respect 
quotes Hassencamp. He says, p. 1605 ; " Ephrem Syrus, of uhom i 
" believed in my second edition, that he had never eked the Revelation, be 
" cause I found, that the passages quoted by Lardner were insufficient, has 
" indeed cited it, and even as a divine book. In the second part of his 
" Syriac works he writes, ( p. 338. ) eipressly : ' John saw, bcS n 

The words here given in Italics are omitted by Bishop Marsh ia 
his Translation. See Vol. iv. Cb. xiiui. S. iv. p. 495. of the honi 
edit. 1802. TV. ] 
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,* 



JciSp aiX [o<n u^) A A^> 
>-±^&% \-L.£>k *mo)L^ jo en A*jo 

that is, John saw in his revelation a great and wonderful book % 
written by God, and sealed with seven seals. M. Hassencamp 
has pointed out the passage, in his work* against my Intro- 
duction, and in the preface, he has declared his purpose to 
make, from the Syriac Fathers, a collection of that kind, 
which Lardner has given us from the Greek and Latin. 
The materials for such a collection are not indeed as impor- 
tant, as those which Lardner had before him ; because \ve 
now have no Syriac writers so old, and as testimonies, almost 
all relates to antiquity. But I expect something more from 
the collector than from his precursor ; for Lardner was a 
mere compiler, who always deserved the thanks of his read- 
ers, when he . abstained from giving them opinions, and 
grounds for deciding : and in this Hassencamp is his opposite. 
If Lardner's errors are to be attributed to his advanced age, 
in which he continued to write, Hassencamp has the advan- 
tage of being young. In short, I include such a collection 
among the uses, which Ecclesiastical History and Doctrinal 
Theology may derive from Syriac records. This impartial 
notice must not be regarded as a singularity in me. I am 
displeased with no one, because he differs someivhat from me 
in opinion, and writes against me ; nor yet, because he disco- 
vers a remarkable passage, which I did not discover. The- 
belligerent manner of some scholars induces me to think it 
necessary, thus to apologize for my favourable notice of M. 
Hassencamp. 



* [ Anmerkuogen fiber die letzten Paragrapben des H. Hofath Mi- 
chaeHsEinleitant; up N. T. ; Marbwrg, 1767. Tr. 1 
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3. The Geography of the East derives endless profit from 
the Syriac writers, particularly those of the middle and early 
ages. I need only mention the two geographical tables of 
the Monophysite and Nestorian Episcopal sees and monaste- 
ries, which are found in the second and fourth volumes of As- 
seman's Library : and yet they do not by any means contain 
the whole of what is geographical, nor do they cite all, 
as we may learn from Asseman. I am at least indebted to 
them in this respect, that I discover much which before was 
obscure, in ancient geography, particularly that of Syria, 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, and Persia ; and I 
avoid the false steps of my predecessors. I have often stat- 
ed, that if errors or uncertainty prevail in Bocuart's Geo- 
graphy, neither is this to be accounted to the disparagement 
of Bochart, nor is what /* say more correctly to be accounted 
to my praise, but that the latter belongs to the good fortune 
of our day, which in truth I value as a sufficient recompense. 
Bochart wrote before these Syriac records were in {Hint, 
and he could not predict what would be contained in them. 
This is sometimes the case with Ccllarius also, in his An- 
dent Geography ; though in general he was ignorant of that 
only, which he might have learned from Asseman, if he had 
lived in his day ; and he commits few faults of his own. 
The views of Cellarius were indeed far more correct than 
those of Bochart, who was partial to a hypothesis chosen al- 
most by an absolute decree, and was far too etymological. 
The Rector of Merseburg appears in the character of the 
judicious man, and the Frenchman, who was advanced at 
court, is the etymologizing pedant : and still, (with what in- 
justice !) Bochart is valued in Germany more highly than 
Cellarius. Yet while Cellarius discovers a Syrian city, Ma- 
goo, which is nowhere to be found, but which it was thought 
Pliny mentioned in his Hist. Nat. L. V. c. 23.,t and the ex- 



*[ Our author here alludes to his work entitled: Spccilegitrt* Gsa- 
graphiae Htbratorum exlerae post Bochartum, Goetting. 1769. 1780. 2 
-vols. 4to. TV. ] 

t Bambyctn, quae alio nomine Hkrapolis vocatur, Syrb vero Mdgog. 
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cessively sceptical Harduin did not doubt of this, but was 
more inclined to think of Gog and Magog ; on the contrary, 
it immediately follows from Asseman's Library, that we must 

* y 
read Mabog, and have no thought of Magog : for «. .<. O £) 2*0 

is the city of Hierapolis* in Syria. 

The only writer, who has hitherto employed these records 
for a geographical purpose, is Dr. Bushing, in his Description 
of Asia. It is not yet to be had in book-stores ;t but as I am 
in possession of the first sheets of it, I can state, that AsskmaiTs 
Oriental Library is one of the best and most advantageously 
applied resources of this Geography. Dr. Bushing's purpose 
is properly the Geography of modern times, and the present 
condition of the earth ; yet he has much of what relates to the 
middle and the early ages. If I would treat of these in refe- 
rence to the Scriptures^ how much aid do I then derive from 



* [ This is the city which contained the celebrated temple of the 
goddess |^%££ or |A^j^» Thartho or Thkratho ; and it hae 
had the following names : 

1. In Syriac «..-0^&> Mabug ; 

2. In Arabic ^SN.. jl. JL. jo Mabbodg, from which, by an ea- 
sy change of Inters, may have originated, 

3. Io Greek and Latin Bambycl. 

4. It was afterward called Hierapolis, ( 'Ifgda^ic, ) the Holy 
City; and 

5. Its present name is Mabug, which is pronounced Mambedge. 

See Michaelis' Lex. Syr. on the words &irOSid and (2\2kjil * 

See also M alte-Brun's Geog. Vol. n. P. i. B. xxviu. Ruins of Hiera- 
polis. Tr. ] 

t It is evident, that this must be understood of the year 1768, and not 
of 1786, as the second edition of the work may have already been in a 
great measure disposed of. [ An English translation of Dr. Buscbing's 
Geography was published in England, in the year 1754, 6 vols. 4to.; and 
an English Translation with 36 maps, which 1 now have before me, af- 
terward appeared. Lond., 1762, 6 vols. 4to. Tr. ] 
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Syriac 1 The Syrian Zobah of David has been dfligentlj 
sought for, and nowhere found ; but at last, from mere con- 
jectures, and moreover in opposition to the whole connexion 
of history, it has been placed on this side of the Euphrates. 
They were the records of Syria alone, that ever taught me, tins 
was a kingdom, the chief city of which was Nisibis ; for such 

is the Syriac L £} qZ * 

. I have as yet spoken only of one book. It is not necessary 
for me to remark, that out of the Acts of the Martyrs also, 
geographical knowledge may be obtained ; and how much 
must be expected, if we acquire more Syriac works, particu- 
larly that above mentioned of Gregory Barhebhaeus ! 

Geography becomes possessed of those regions, in which 
Ahe Syriac language was formerly spoken, if we find the pro- 
per names of Countries, Cities, Rivers and Mountains, writ- 
ten in Syriac letters. As long as we are acquainted with them 
in European letters, we are often in danger of making two 
cities out of one name that is differently written. And two 
actually different cities, the names of which do not admit of 
being readily confused in Oriental orthography, but from the 
imperfection of our alphabet, when they are written in Euro- 
pean letters, sound nearly alike, may be regarded as the same. 
At another time, we mistake an Oriental name, if we have it 
before us, merely in our own orthography : as many know, it 
must have happened in regard to Jochek's learned Lexicon, 
under the article Hebedjksv, where is given a Syrian city, 
called Saba ; but no one would hence suppose that this city 

^Of , and revealed to us that Zoba, POl!f. 

with the king of which David waged such dreadful wars. 



* See my treatise De Syria Sefaua, which was read before oar Society, 
on the 16th of November, 1766, and shall appear in the second part of 
my Commentationes Sorietati Seidnliarwn obkUae. { The Syrians an d Arabs 

caH it «*Aafe A and (y 4*| ^ J t Atoihn and Natsibm, from 

which the Greeks have derived Nirtjtic, on Coins Naifns and according 
to STEFBmifs Nrfr/g/c. See GiBEim^' Htbr. De*t. Handw. njljf- Tr. ] 
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4. The Syrian Interpreter* of the Scriptures appear to me, 
to be worthy of regard. From my own use, I am acquainted 
only with Epv&bm ;* for the others are not in print, and I 
possess no manuscripts of them. But I will describe his work, 
according to my view of it. 

We shall generally in vain eonsult him for elucidations of 
Hebrew words, and particular philological observations ; be- 
cause he comments on the Syriac Version, and not on the 
original text. What is valuable therefore in Jerome, and 
what Epbrem, by means of his native language, might have 
more fully effected, he has not effected. On the contrary, in 
a favourable point of view he is the opposite of Jerome. As 
the latter seems to love truth almost solely for philology, and 
to reserve nothing for the explanation of the subject that is 
homiletic or allegorical ; Ephrem is judicious in this respect, 
and sometimes acute ; no friend of miracles, and still less of 
fables. And in the prophecies, he is free from the propensity 
of endeavouring to find Christ every where, even when not 
the subject of prediction. A disciple of Cocceius, therefore, 
would not be satisfied with him ; but that is no disparagement, 

I will give one or two examples of his way of thinking. 
He thus understands Genesis iv. 1. I "have borne a man-child 

-i*r_2D-.^t must 

be the accusative, on account of the Hebrew.t But yet 
I commend him, because he was not disposed to ascribe to 
Eve the knowledge of the whole doctrine of Christ. 

Chap. vi. 4. he calls the sons of God, ^.^ «** jvdg*$> 

He had previously explained : the sons of Seth, which are the 
people of God. In the second interpretation, did he refer to 



* [ This celebrated Syriac author lived in the fourth century, He 
was commended in the loftiest terms by the Greeks, Latins, Copts and 
Armenians ; and was entitled by the Syrians Master of the World. See 
Hoffmavr's Prolegomena to his Syriac Grammar, $. 2. N. ]. Annot. 3. 

Tr ] 

t r r nirP'nK &'X TVJn is the HtiriEW ; and the Samaritan is 

1 ♦ it : v v • t' It 

precisely the same. Tr. } 
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PsaJm lxxxii. 6. ? He is not willing that giants should be 
found in this chapter, and to get rid of them, he assumes, that 
the posterity of Cain, who inhabited an unproductive region, 
were diminutive, and therefore the well-grown posterity of 
Seth seemed to be giants. 

In Chapter vm. 14. he makes the observation, that as early 
as the time of Noah, the Solar year, consisting of 365 days, 
seems to have been known ; for on the 17th. day of the second 
month the deluge began, and it ended on the 27th. of the same 
month, in the year following. If then we reckon : 

days. 
from die 17th. of the second month to the 16th. of 
the same in the following year, by the lunar year, 854 
and thence to the 27th. .-.--... 11 

the result is just - 365 

Whether the suggestion be true or not, it evinces no or- 
dinary genius. Another might perhaps have said more pro- 
perly, God afforded the means of discovering the true year, 
but Ephrerji gave rise to the suggestion. 

In Chap. x. 9. we recognize the Mesopotamian, who thought 
more favourably of Nimrod, than other Commentators are 
accustomed to do. No one interprets the 10th. and 11th. 
verses better than he. Ephrem was at home in this country, 
and was acquainted with the common and the ancient names 
of cities. 

In Chap. xv. 1 — 7. he so writes, that we must believe, by 
righteousness he understands as much as a merit : faith was 
reckoned to Abraham as a merit, and was rewarded by God 
with the performance of such great promises. 

He suggests, at Chap. xxvm. 12., very judiciously, the lad- 
der has no appropriate signification, but is introduced, that the 
angels may ascend and descend upon it : yet these angels are 
a representation of divine providence in behalf of Jacob.* 



* I The Author adds some farther observation?. derived from Efbrxx, 
which it is thought proper to omit. Some ^examples of his mode of 
interpretation are given above in this volume. See pp. 454. 456. Tr. ) 
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These examples may very well suffice, to excite to the study 
of the Biblical Interpretation of this Father. But I wish we 
had several other interpreters, whom Asseman mentions, and 
who might in part be of more importance than the ascetic 
Ephrcm. 

Moshejm, in his Instituliones Historiae Ecclesiasticae, p. 
206,* writes of Theodore of Mopsuestia, (who is mentioned 
in this Chrestomathy, p. 4. t ) : " Theodori Mopsuesteni opera, 
quamvis post obitum maximorum errorum accusatus sit, aut 
prorsus periisse, aut inter Nestorianos hodie tantum Syriace 
legi, dolebunt cuncti, qui vel ea considerarunt, quae Photius 
ex illis retulit" [ Although Theodore of Mopsuestia, after his 
death, was accused of very great errors, the loss of his works, 
or their existence at present among the Nestorians in Syriac 
only, is lamented by all, who have paid attention merely 
to what Photius has cited out of them. ] And he writes, 
at p. 211 if — "Nemo longius in reprehendendis Origenis 
sectatoribus progressus est, quam Theodoras Mopsuestenus, 
qui ... . etiam in commentariis suis ad veteris Testamenti 
vates, ex antiquiori historiaoracula eorum pleraque declarare, 
ausus est," [ No one .went further, in censuring the fol- 
lowers of Origen, than Theodore of Mopsuestia, who .... in 
his Commentaries on the prophets of the Old Testament, did 
not hesitate to explain most of their predictions by ancient 
history. ] It may well be the case, that Theodore goes too 
far, by not interpreting of Christ certain passages which ac- 
tually relate to him, so that he may be regarded as a Judaizing 
interpreter. But a Christian expositor, who in a certain de- 
gree thinks with Grotiub and Le Clerc, and is of so re- 
mote a period, may teach us much that is unknown ; and he 
is better than a Jerome. Perhaps he has not gone too far, but 



• [ The passage is to be found in Moshkin's Eccl. Hist. Cent v. P. rt. 
Ch. ii. §. x. ; in the Hdmstadt edition (A. D. 1764), at p. 186. Tr. J 

t [ This mention of Thiodore occurs in the " Epistle of Simeon, 
Bishop of Betbarsama, concerning the Nestorians," found in Assxiuit'e 
Oriental Library, T. i. p. 346 ff Tr. ] 

X t See Moshiim's Eccl. Hi*., Cent. v. P. ii. Ch. pi. §. v. ; in the 
HeUjtst. edition (A. D. 1764), at p. 189. Tr. ] 
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while innocent is accused bjr those who are uninformed, as 
Mosheim seems to think.* 



* [ The character of Theodobb of Mofsuzstia, as a Commentator on 
the Scriptures, is given by Dr. J. G. Rosihm Bllxr in his Bistort* Inter- 
pretaiionis Librorum Sacrontm, Vol. in. pp.250 — 265. of the edit. Leipzig, 
1807. On the subject of the Literature of Syria in general, Hoffman* 
wrote an Essay (which appeared in Bertholdt's Theological Journal, 
T. xiv. pp. 225—291.) entitled : Kurlze Gesckichte der Syrischen Litter*- 
tur, Brief History of Syriac Literature. On the History of the Syriac 
Language also, he treats at large, in the valuable Prolegomena which ac- 
company his Grammar. TV. ] 
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The best elementary works, for the study of the 
Syriac Language. 



Until the commencement of the sixteenth century, the 
Syriac Language had been little studied in Europe; but 
since that period, it has engaged the attention, and been illus- 
trated by the publications of very numerous and able writers. 

Among the elementary books, which have appeared, the 
following may be regarded as particularly valuable to the Sy- 
riac student. 

I. Grammars. 

1. Henry Opitz's Syriasmus, Leipzig and Frankfort, 1678, 
4to. 

It is highly commended by Hoffmann, ( Gram. Syr. ProUgg. $. 5. 2. ) 
as excelling all that preceded it. 

2. John David Michaelis* Grammatica Syriaca, Halae, 
1784. 

This is little more than a revised edition of the Syriasmus of Chris- 
tian Benedict Micbaelis, the author's father. The work is not a 
mere compilation, as most publications of the kind, but is original, and 
the result of indefatigable labour. Its copious Paradigms of verbs and 
nouns are very useful. The volume is a small quarto, pp. 299. 

3. Andrew Theophilus Hoffmann's Grammaticae Syria- 
cae Libri in. Halae, 1827. 

No other Grammar of the language will compare with this. Hoff- 
mann occupies, in Syriac, the place assigned to De Sacy in Arabic, and 
to Gesenius in Hebrew Literature. To the Syriac student, no 
other elementary work can be as valuable. It is a quarto volume, 
pp. 416. 
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II. Lexicons. 

. Edmund Castell's Lexicon Syriacum. 

It originally appeared, as part of the Heptaglof Lexicoy, which ge- 
nerally accompanies the London Polyglot, and was published at Lea- 
don, 1669. Dr. Castell was aided in the execution of it by Bishop Bi- 

virIdge. 

. John David Michaelis' edition of this work. 

It was published in a separate form, at GGUingtn, 1788, and is enti- 
tled : Emnnroi Castklli Lexicon Syriacum, ex ejus baaeo HepiagiaUo 
searskm iypis describi cttravit atqut sua adnatata adjeck Joahvxs David 
Michaelis. It consists of two volumes 4to., pp. 978. 

Charles Schaaf's Lexicon Syriacum Concordajttiale, 
Lugd. Bat., 1708. 

This admirable work contains all the words of the New Testament, 
and at the same time numerous other words and phrases, belonging to 
the Syriac and its kindred languages. It has also very useful indexes, 
in Syriac and Latin. Hoffmah* ( in his Gramm. Syr. Pndegg. $. 5. 
3. ) says of this Lexicon : It tan scarcely ever fail the student •/ t&e New 
Testament. 

Etienne Quatremere's Syriac Lexicon. 

This indefatigable student has for some time contemplated a Lexi- 
con. He has eiamined, with this view, all Syriac works now in print, 
and some MSS. also ; he has visited the rich treasures in the Oxford 
library and the Vatican : and the result of his labours will, no doubt, 
be a far more complete Syriac Lexicon than any estant. 



III. Chrestomathies. 

1. John David Michaelis' Syriac Chrestomatht, Gothn- 
gen. 

It was the original design of the author, to issue this work in parts. 
The first Part, however, is all that appeared. It is a small octavo vo- 
lume ; and comprises a Treatise ( in German ) on the Syriac Language and 
its use (pp. I24.small 8vo. ;, and a Syriac Chrestomathy (pp. 118.). The 
irst edition of the work appeared at GOUkigen, in 1768 ; and the second 
edition, containing some additional notes to the Treatise, was published 
at the same place, in 1786. 
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£icb*obh (in his AUgemtine BibUotiek der bibL Lilt. B. i. SS. 144 
—148.) gives a brief notice of the second edition of the Treatise ; 
and a critical elimination of certain passages in the Chrestomatby 
was published by J. F. Gaab, in Paulus' Notts Repertorinm /for bib- 
Hsehe und morgenldndi$che Litteratur, Th. m. Abh. si. SS. 366— 
378. 

2. George William Kirsch's Syriac Chrestomatby, flb- 
fac, 1789. 

This is an octavo volume, including a Chrestomathy, and a Leii- 
con. The Chrestomathy, highly commended by Hoffmann, is derived 
chiefly from the Chrokiclb or Barhkbraeus. It has other extracts 
also from this authors writings, and from those of Ephrkx Strus. The 
Lexicon is very useful. 

A brief notice of the work is given by Eichhorjt, in his AUgemtine 
BiNiotkek der bibl. LiU. B. n. SS. 548—650. 

3. Gustavus Knobs' Striac Chrestomathy, Gottingen, 
1807. 

On this valuable work, derived chiefly from MSS., see above, p. 
680. 

4. O. G. Tychsen's Elementale Syriacum, Rostock, 1793. 

Beside a Chrestomathy (pp. 112. small octavo), and a Glossary (pp. 
113 — 169 ), this work contains a comprehensive Grammar, of which 
Eichhor* ( in his AUgemtine Bibliotkek der bibl. Litt. B. vin. S. 699.) 
says : " To this Grammar, which consists of only 31 pages, we may 
with strict propriety apply the adage Short and Good." 

The work is accompanied with nine well-executed plates, contain- 
ing various specimens of Syriac MSS., transcribed at Rome by An- 
na. It comprises 28 specimens (pp. 32—82) of pointed Syriac, 
and a number of Extracts ( pp. 82 — 112 ) not pointed. The volume 
contains 169 pages, and is perhaps to be preferred to any other manual 
of the language. 



Many new works, relating to the Oriental Languages in 
general, and to the Syriac in particular, have recently appear- 
ed. The importance of these languages seems to be more 
and more discovered ; and the sentiments of Professor Lee 
of Cambridge (in the Preface to his admirable Hebrew Gram- 
mar, pp. xvu — xix.), it is hoped, will soon become the prevail- 
ing sentiments of those who profess to be expounders of the 
Sacred Volume. " To expect fully to make out an Oriental 
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book, such as the Bible is, without the assistance of Orien- 
tal learning, is, in my estimation, a perfect absurdi- 
ty The names of Pococke, Castell, De Dieu, 

Schultens, Schroeder, and others, will ever be revered by 

those who appreciate the Holy Scriptures They have 

left behind them enough to convince every candid mind, 
that there are in these dialects treasures innumerable, which 
have escaped their observation Generally speak- 
ing, he who is best acquainted with these dialects, is by far 
the most likely person to be a successful comjnentator on 
the Hebrew Scriptures." 
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INDEX I. 



TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 



Genesis. Page. 

i?. 1 527. 

vi. 4 527. 

vm. 14. .... 523. 

x.9 528. 

' xv. 1—7 528. 

xxviii. 12. . . 528. 

xxx. 14 158. 

LtVITICUS. 

xi. 29? 154. 

xix. 19 158. 

Deutironomv. 

tiii. 3 494. 

16 494. 

Judges. 

ix. 8— 15. . . 220.248!-. 

II Samuel 

vii. 12. .... 173. 

xn. 1—9 233. 

Psalms. 

xxi i. 32 247. 

xxx? i. 9 375. 

^ 10. ... 361. 

* ex. 1. ... . 188 s« 

— 2 197 

'txxvit. 8. 24 7 



Prove bbs. Page 

vii. 22 166. 

Isaiah. 

i. 22 491. 

vi. 6 164. 

xiv. 23 490. 

xxii. 22 204. 

xxv. 7 511 ss. 

6—8. . . . 514. 

l.5. ..... 435. 

in. 13— liii. 4. . . 424 s. 

i.viii. 11 376. 

Jeremiah. 

xlix. 1.2. ... 211. 

JoKt. 

i. 19 359. 

A MO?. 

lx. 11. 12. ... 199 s. 
Jonah. 

iv. 6 158. 

Zechariah. 

x.v. 8. . . . 37* 



W 
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INDEX OF TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. 



Malachi. Page. 

II. 7 345. 

Matthew. 

v. 19, 20 209. 

—25 s. .... 247. 

vii. 15 365. 

—-21 209. 

vni. 17 411. 

xi. 11. .... 184. 

— 12 185. 

xm. 3 234. 

3ss. . . 218.228.231. 

24 as. . . . 228.231. 

31.47. . 202.228.231. 

44 261s. 

52 205. 

xv. 5 340. 

xvi. 28 497 ». 

xviii. 1— 10. . . 502. 

23 ss. . . . 172. 232. 

34 246. 

xx. lis 259. 

xxi.28t»s. . . . 229. 

31 209. 

33 250. 

xxn. 3 258 s. 

4 250. 

10 238. 

12 ss. ... 239 s. 

13 238. 

xxiu. 13 209. 

xxiv. 32 215. 

xxv. 1. .... 202. 
30 238 9. 

Mark. 

iv. 30 s 217. 

— 33 234. 

ix. 1. . . . 179.497 s. 

— 33—50 . . . 502. 

xn. 34 185. 

xm. 28 215. 

Luke. 

i. 33 188, 



Luke. Page 

i. 53 347. 

v. 36 215. 

vii. 28 184. 

vni. 10 236. 

ix. 27. . . . 179.497 s. 

— 62 205. 

x. 11 203. 

xi. 5 u 217. 

— 22 331. 

xii. 16 225. 

— 41 215. 

xm. 7 255. 

19 217. 

xiv. 21. 23. ... 248. 

xv. 3 215. 

— 21 250. 

— 22ss. .... 250* 
xvi. 22 268. 

— 22. 23. . . .364. 
xvn. 20. 21. ... 182. 
xviii. 2. . . . . 217. 

9 225. 

10 ss. ... 225. 

xix. 13. .... 250. 

— 17 ss. ... 268. 

— 27 .... 246. 

xxi. 29 215. 

xxn. 16 507. 

xxiu. 42 179. 

Jobs. 

i. 14. 18. . . 362—364. 

in. 1 381. 

vii. 38 376. 

vni. 12 361. 

44 337. 

52 497 s. 

x.6 222. 

xviii. 37 181 

Acts. 

v. 17 28S. 

vii. 16 167. 

xm. 34 186 t 

35—37. . . 186. 

xv. 5 28S. 
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Romans. Page. 

rv. 17 301. 

v. 7 167. 

x.2. 349. 

x. 6. 7 167. 

xii. 2 380. 

1 Corinthians. 

i.17. 347. 

- 20 350. 

viii. 1 345 s. 

xn. 12— 27. . . . 216. 

sin. 1 339. 

xv. 3 329. 

— 24—27. ... 190 s*. 

— 28 192 ss. 

- 29. 195ss. 

2 Corinthians. 

xu. 7. . . . . 499. 

Galatians. 

v. 20 289. 

vi. 16 329. 

Ephesians. 

ii. 2. ... 378—384. 

— 12 185. 

it. 16 343. 

vi. 12 383 s. 

PfltMPNANS. 

in. 16 319 s. 
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Colossi ars. Pagt. 

i. ii. . . . 322—344. 
H.15 383?. 

1 Timothy. 

vi. 20. . . . 344—352. 

HlBBRWI. 

ii. 9 497 s. 

in. 1 353. 

— 12 195. 

— 15—19. ... 194 s. 

ix. 9 215. 

xi. 3 301. 

— 5 497. 

xn. 26 210. 

2 Pktbr. 

i. 16 348. 

ii 368—378. 

ii. 1 289. 

in 378. 

1 John. 

ii. 18 8. 22 s. 26. . 364 88. 

hi. 4 366 s. 

— 9 367 s. 

iv. 1—3. .... 3*488 
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INDEX II. 



WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED. 



Hebrew and Chaldee. Page. 

npjx --154. 

3HK 370. 

JT_3 369. 

pj 36. 

•»3«J 357. 

•pi 380. 

D)'»n 178. 

©ton 512 

ODin 154' 

Ttn 152. 

XDKO 490. 

CMTD 491. 

KTVDTO 491. 

KniDI KDJN3 J'OJTB * " " " 498. 

Pin; 494. 

#*V 200. 

133 340. 

7\D 154. 

5^3 l«. 

TB3 l58 - 

nanS i»4. 

d^sWto 49i. 

•IT- T 

Sno 491s. 

MGMD9 490. 

*Sd* 363 



Hebrew aicd Chaldee. Page. 

^«S? 3»8. 

■jSo 182. 

rODD 513. 

XVO 179. 

TT 

| Paragogic 493. 

W22 30.82. 

TjQl - 513. 

3J 154. 

nai'if <** 

HK; : 341.361. 

nsn I**- 

TUVhti 158. 

D'Stf «*. 

rwwn is*. 

Arabic. 

Jl*^»T 222. 

Cjt-iLcL ^J» L-£= 498 

C^«— JUfc— ^ and its deriva- 
tives 514. 

(j^+M+fiO* - ... 526 
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Syriac 



Page. 
500 ss. 



Greek. 



Page. 



V^| 

ZaJ^?; (.0)3 497s. 

^-ij.— iD— X 527. 

-yfO^iO 525. 

Nun Paragogic 494. 

y 
J.JQGL3J 514. 






.526. 



^)Ol 



.t6. 



.ab>i>.. 



.494. 



ib. 



Greek. 
'A),aJr<fo 370. 

'Aj/jCl'ctACSTM 321. 

"A<fr< 374s. 

'A«{ 3^2 s. 

At/u% mi <ritf 383. 

A/roc 216. 

At£t<ric 288 s. 

Aid* 378 ss. 

'Ar.oT«V*c 177. 

A»t«t.JWk 238. 

'Atrt^tfoi, 364 ss. 

'Aronft/^oc 35 s. 

'Af^ai «ai if ewffU/ 334. 383. 

Aa» 68s. 

"A^ar 378. 381 S5. 

*A<r(Kyntt 369. 

BArthii* 181. 198.210. 

K *.CTt\*U tou 0ioS 209 



Bsktiai/* T»r cl^w.. 185. 

Ba97A«t/cr*i 207. 

B*eefo/ua/ 185. 

Ttuo/umi 344. 

YiuofjiettbatciTcu 496 s. 

rr*cr/ f 344 ss. 395. 

Y^i/u/uarx 321. 

Af 194. 

Ai»<r*C 204. 

Ala$6ogft 186. 

'EfliXo9 < »<r/rt<at 338. 

'E0*a« 337. 

"E«™ 194. 

E/c to *lut* 188. 

ExAiicT*/ 260. 

'Epg«*«/» 341. 

'E/uflratUTfltx 378. 

'E7^W» 340. 

'Eirtoxi^zrc 201. 

Ejt/uc/W 220.240. 

r 'Altar 179. 

'Euz^tAifo/xiyot ..... 186. 

Z*5>*c 374. 

Z*» , 360 ss. 

©at/M47(9f 309. 

Qtohoyi* 320. 

a»/A*y 336.339. 

k*rlv/or 34 note. 

Kfxrorijtrfc 34. 

Kate* 34. 

KaT*&z*@tva> 342. 

K«cA*juirct/c. 247. 

Kiatiw 167. 

Kim . 346 s. 

A<J>cc .. 216. 221.223. 356 ss 
Awrac 204. 

Miajivnc 167. 

Mw ^too/uirar?.. . . . . 301. 

Mwjtoti 236. 

Mi*{<jTfgoc 182. 

Motoytvtc 362 s 

N«?fA«< C-xi AaiAatTOC 
i\>tvTifA*vtu 375. 377 
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Greek 



Page. 



Greek. 



Page 



N«rt£*t and Nfei&c... 526. 

'O m fir tof «5xrov 

TOM «T*TgOf 364. 

O^im 341. 

"Or« 187. 

Ot«f 194. 

n*f,/l4KM, 215. 

n* («£ox»' 216. 221 s. 

n<$«tfo<ri f 327. 

Tlos*\*fx&<r* «... 211. 

n*gotp4a 222 

n«c 192. 

nWfcAi* 161. 

ntg«r« tjk y»c 166 s. 

n»y«i Vvv/ { m 375 s. 

riAi«M£<« 369. 

Ilx^.,** 332.363. 

T1x»{«0if tr ri /8*a>cxi{x 
tow 0iaw 207. 

Hrn.ua 333. 

rioxirfis.... 184 s. 

Tl{9/uv9ior 240. 

n^ori^i/? tj»# 348. 

n 5 9^irTj»c 30.53.82. 

n 5< »T* 329. 

2«'<£ 328. 

2**»<JaAifflP ........... 499 ss. 

lKj*f*\tr t'6. 

2«i* &34. 

Srifco* 331. 

So*/* x*A/*i K )f. .. 308. 310. 

2*-o € * 380. 

SToifcii* 328 ss. 

2«/fj»Ti»T>.'c 350. 

1u\*.ymytt$ 331. 

2vxov ib. 

2o»>* 334. 

Ttf* M»» <t»a/rofctr* 301. 

T* for* »6. 

T*«m»o$$tTw?« w * 

« r/ ix»> 339.341. 



T*{Ttf{9» .. 374. 

T*/u» 339s. 

T*ri 195. 

4fxcro?*« . 308. 319 ss. 327. 346 

Q/XOfO^lX fl-flt{* TO If 

noetic 308 s. 

*«c 360ss. 

Xi*{4)g«9ov...« • 333. 

Xeg»>i» 342 s. 

¥wttJif*s**xot 368 ss. 

¥WWgo9>r«i 364 ss. 

'aftm 187. 



LATIK, FRENCH, Gkrma\ 
AJTD ENGLISH. 

Abstracta feminim 503. 

AStas ^80- 

Apocrypha 35 s. 

Argern....'. 501. 

Buffet 499. 

Canon and canonical . 33 s. 36. 39. 

CnpofDeath 497 ss. 

Despise 499 ss. 

Flesh and Wood 383. 

Hebraisms 499 501. 

Honor and honoro 340. 

Mabog 526. 

Methodists 115. 

Messengers of Satan «... 499. 

Offend 499s* 

Parable 215 s. 

Peshito 427. 

Prophet 30.63.82. 

Saba 526. 

Scandalize 499 ss- 

Seculum 380. 

Steele ib. 

Taste of Death 496ss. 
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INDEX III. 



AUTHORS AND BOOKS QUOTED. 



AbarbancL, Praefatio in Josuam ; 82. 
Abulpharagius, Chronicon Syriacum ; 

204. 
— — Historia Dynastia- 

rum ; 605. 518 s. 
Acta Sanctorum Martyrum; see As- 

seman, S. E. 
Adler, Nonnulla Matt, et Marci enun- 

ciata ex indole linguae Syriacae 

eiplicata ; 498. 
.Elian, de Nat Animal. ; 337. 
JEschines, Opera ; 185. 
Alberii, Observationes ; 367. 
American Encyclopedia ; 520. 
Aquila, Greek Version ; 363. 411. 
Arnold, Hist Eccles. et Haeres. ; 278. 
Asseman, J. S., Bibliotheca Orienta- 

lis ; 487. 494. 497. 499. 505. 516. 

518 s. 521 524. 529. 
S. E. f Acta Sanctorum 

Martyrum ; 516. 521. 526. 
Alhanasius, Synopsis S. S. ; 36. 
Atkenaeus, Deipnos. ; 309. 
AttOj Commentary ; 338. 
Augusti, Einleitung ins A. T. ; 12. 
German Version of the Bi- 
ble; 515. 
Augustine, Opera ; 338. 

de Doctr. Christ ; 7- 

Barhebraeus, see Abulpharagius. 
Barre,deLa; 130. 
Bartolocei, Bibliotheca Rabbinica ; 29. 
Basnage, Histoire des Juifs ; 62. 
Boner, Abridgment ; 12. 



Baumgarten, see HaUischtr BiUio- 

thek. 
Bava Baihra, see Talmud. 
Baytr or BaUr, T. S , Hist. Osroehna 

et Edessvna ; 517. 
Bayle, Diction n aire ; 122. 149. 
Beuusobre, Histoire critique de Mani- 

chee ; 277. 354 521. 
Bengel, Gnomon Nov. Test. ; 177- 

198 204. 
Bertlioldl, Einleitung in die Schriften 

des A und N. Test. ; 12. 43. 49. 

507. f 

Daniel ; 11. 

Theological Journal ; 530. 

Bibliotheca Orientalist see Assemaru, 

J. S. 
Bignon, Jerome ; 121. 
Bochart, Sam., Geogr. Sacra ; 144 ss. 

149. 524. 

Hierozoicon; 129* 

134. 150 ss. 157. 

Phaleg, 119 s. 149. 

Bomber^, Daniel ; 88. 

Bo j, Exercitat Phil. ; 344. 346 362. 
369. 375. 

Bossuet, 9. 

Bourdelal; 125 s. 

Brentz, Jo., Esaias coinmentariis ex- 
plicate; 467. 

Brucker, Hist. Crit Philosoph. * 62. 
278 s. 283. 295. 296 s 300 303 s. 
307 309 s. 315. 354. 378. 383. 387 • 
389.397 
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INDEX OF AUTHORS AND BOOKS QUOTED. 



Brims, 86 s (see Kennicotl,) 520. 

Brynaeus; 167. 

Busehing, Geography ; 525. Descript. 

of Asia ; ib. 
Buxlorf, Lexicon Chald. Talmud. 

Rabbin ; 35 94 491 498 499. 

J., Tiberias ; 29 93 

Calmet, Com mentaire; 472 
Calovius, Biblia fllustrata ; 468. 
Calvin, Commentarii in Iesaiam pro- 

phetam ; 466. 
Camerer, Theologischen und kritis- 

chen Versuchen ; 39. 
Cameron, John ; 112. 
Cap I, Commei.tt. in V T ; 469.. 
Carpsov, Intro luctio in V T ; 10. 

Crit. *acr ; 356. 

Cassiodorus ; 7. 

Cast alio, Biblia, cum annotatt. ; 467 

Castcll, Lexicon Hejtagl.; 35. 491. 

510. 532. 
CeUarius, Geopraph Ant ; 524. 
Christian Observer ; 104. 
Chronicon Syriacum, see Abulphara- 

gius 
Chntsosfom, Opera ; 351. 
Cicero, Orator ; 309 
ipro Quintio ; 340 

pro Roscio A merino ; 340 

Epistt ; 340 

de Nat Deor ; 388 

Clarius; 468 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom at a ; 

282 288 300 305 s 312 317 319. 

321 345 s. 395 
Clericus; see Le CUrt. 
Cocceins, Opera ; 251 469 491. 

Lexicon H* br ; 491. 

Camp ton, Bishop ; 122. 
Concil. C rtha* ; 37. 
Conversations- Lexicon ; 520. 
Cotta; 34 

Cyprian, Opera ; 287. 

Cyril, Opera ; 35 

Dathe, Psalter Syriac ; 515 

-de rat ion e consensus Vers. 

Chald. et Syr. Prov. Sol. ; 507. 
— *— edition of Walton's Prolegg. ; 8. 



De Dieu, Louis, Crit, Sacra ; 2U0, 
Animadvers- in V. 

T. ; 467 s. 
Demosthenes, Opera ; 184. 

de Corona ; 340. 

Dempster, Thomas; 110 

De Welle, Lehrbuch der hist krit 

Einleit. in die Bibel ; 22 29 43. 
German Versioa. of the 



Bible; 515. 

~ Archaologie ; 49. 64. 

Deyling, Obss. Sacr. ; 328. 333. 386 

s. 384. 
Dietclmnier, Hist, dogmatis de de- 

scensu Christi ad inferos ; 160. 
Dod'itccll, Diss, in Irenaeum ; 384. 
DoeHerlein, Instit. Christ. Theol: 

211 
Drilk, Dissert de ratiooe bist. Cano- 
nic scribet>dae ; 34 s. 
Drusius, Parallela -acre; 103. 
Du Bos , Pierre, 109. 122. 132 s. 
Du Fresne, Glossarium ; 34. 
Eiehhorn^ J. 6., Einleitung ios A. 

T. ; 10 s. 19 22. 23. 26. 29. 30. 43. 

48 h. 63. 70 s. 88 s. 96. 494. 505. 

509. 

Einl. in die Apokrypbbcben 

Bucherdes A.T. ; 12. 

Einl. ins. \. T. ; 13. 

edit, of Sioionis' Hebr. 

Lexicon ; 30. 

Allgemeine Bibtiothek; 30. 

485 533. 

-Repertorium; 19. 47. 48. 



509. 



Historische Untersuchung 

tlber den Kanon des A. T. ; 17— 

104. 
Eisner, Obss. sacrae; 182. 300. 362 

364. 340. 
Ephrem Sy us, Opera ; 487. 508. 516 

522 527. 
Cpmmentary ; 497. 

627 s. 
Epiphanius, Hiereses; 35,281.338 
Emesli, Instit. Interp. ; 381. 391. 
N. th. Bibl. ; 318. 333. 33P 
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Kmcsti, Xenophont. Memorab. ; 342. 

Opuscula Oratoria ; 320. 

Eunapius, JEdes ; 308. 
Eusebiut, Hist Eccl. ; 67- 84 86. 
284 s. 291. 304 s 

Praep. Evangel.; 41. 82. 



95- 



'Two/uft/u&ra ; 447. 



Fabrieiut, Codex Pseudepigr. V. T. ; 

36. 
Fessel, Adv. SS. ; 200. 
Forerius, Comment, in Esaiam ; 467. 
Forster, J. R., Epistolae ad J. D. Mi- 

chaelem ; 148. 
Frick, de Cura vet. eccl. circa Cano- 

nem ; 34. 
Gaab, J. F., Ueber die Litteratur der 

christ 8yrer; 503. 
Goer, Comment, in Psalmos ; 357. 
Gellius; 310. 
Gescnius, Geschichte der Hebr. Spra- 

che and Schrift ; 22 s. 
Hebraish-Deutsches Hand- 

worterbuch ; 30. 491. 
Commentar Ober Iesaias ; 



491 507. 515. 

Lehrgebaude der Hebr. 

Spr ; 494. 

Gibbs, Translation of Gcscnius' lie- 
brew Lexicon ; 30. 

Gill j Commentary on the Bible ; 
498. 

Glass, Pbilologia Sacra ; 189. 

Gray, Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha ; 14. 

Gregory, Translation of Lowth's Pne- 
lectiones ; 22. 

Grolius, Annotationes ; 346. 352. 
362 ss. 369. 375 377. 381 s. 384. 
467. 

Hdnlein, Manual ; 13. 

Haltitcher Bibliothek ; 509. 

Hammond, Annotations on the N. T. ; 
277. 

Dissert, de Episeopatu; 277. 

Harwood, Iutrod. to the N. T. : 383. 

Hassc Aussicbtcn : 1 1 



Hassencamp, Anraerkk. fiber die letz- 

ten Paragraphen des H. Hofr. Mi- 

chaelis Einleit ins N. T. ; 523. 
Havercamp, edition of Josephus ; 61 ■ 

73. 76 ss. 
Heidegger, Enchiridion ; 7. 
edition of Walton's Appa- 
ratus ; 8. 
HeUodorus, iEthiopica ; 338. 
Herder, Briefe das Studium der The- 

ologie betreffend ; 10. 
Geist der Hebr. Poesie ; 10. 

189. 
Hcts, Ueber die Lehren, Thaten, 

und Schicksale unsers Herrn ; 182. 

201. 
Heumann, Explic. libr. N. T. ; 359- 

384. 
Historia Dynastiarum, see Abulpka- 

ragius. 
Hody. de Bibliorum Text. Origrna- 

lib. ; 47. 
Hoffmann, Grammat. Syr. ; 493. 

494. 513. 527. 529. 531 s. 
Geschichte der Syr. Litte- 
ratur; 530. 
Hoogevecn, Doctrlna Partic. Grae- 

car. ; 194. 
Horace, Satires ; 329. 
Home, Introduction to the Critical 

Study of tlie Holy Scriptures; 14. 

22 s. 49. 102. 
Hornemann, de Canone Philonis; 41 

s. 50 52. 54 s. 
Hottingcr, Thesaurus Phitologicus ; 

8.35. 
Houbiganl, Bibl. Heb. cum not. crif . 

et vers. Lat. ; 472. 
Hudson, edit, of Josephus ; 61.67. 

76 ss. 
Huet, Origentana ; 128. 136. 
Hug, Einleitung in die Schrifcen de* 

N. T. ; 13. 
Jrenaeus, adv. Haereses ; 281. 290 

305. 386 s. 
lsoeraies, Opera ; 320. 
Jacob of Edesta : 506. 
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JWbi, Einleitung in die gOttlichen 

BOcher des A. B. ; 11 s. 22ss. 26. 

43. 49. 

Archaeologia Bibl. ; 68. 

JambUchus, de Myster. iEgypt ; 299. 

Jerome, Latin Version ; 431 a. 

— — de Scriptor. Eccles. ; 281. 

372. 

Opera ; 36. 61 90 s. 

Jacher, Lexicon ; 526. 

Jonathan, Ben Uzziel, Targum ; 412 

ss. t 

Jonsius, de Scriptor. Hist. Phil. ; 

322. 
Josephus, deBello Jud. ; 29.60. 172. 

175. 290. 296 334 s. 
Antiqq. Jud.; 29. 61.69. 

73. 76 ss. 200. 268. 290. 295 s. 300. 

320 s. 
contra Ap. ; 31. 45. 65. 76. 

77 ts. 
Journal des S^avans ; 506. 
Justin Martyr, Apology ; 291. 
Keil t C. A, T. f Opuscula Academica ; 

171. 175. 
KennicoU, Dissert. General. ; 86s. 
Kirsch, edition of the Syriac Penta- 
teuch ; 507. 

Syriac Chrestomathy ; 633. 

Knapp, edition of the N. T. ; 103. 
Knees, Oustav., Syriac Chrestoma- 
thy; 580,533. 
Roppe, J. B„ Nov. Test. ; 30. 171. 
Krebs . Observatt. in N. T. ; 185. 320. 

336. 341 s. 348. 

- Commetitar. ad dec. Rom. 

pro Jud. ; 288. 330. 340. 343. 
Kypke, Observatt. in N. T. ; 193. 

336. 
Lanigan, Institutiones Biblicae ; 14. 
Lardner, Supplement to Credibil. of 

Gosp. Hist.; 34.281.355. 
Lt Clerc, Veteris Testamenti prophe- 

tae ; 472. 
UCoutevr; 132. 
Lee, Professor S,, Hebr. Grammar; 

533 p 



Lea, Christopher, Translation of Ge- 

genius' Hebr. Lexicon ; 30. 
Leusden, Philologus Hebraeus ; 8. 
Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. ; 174. 203. 
Locke, on the N. T. epistles; 379. 
Loesner, Obss. in N. T. ; 185. 
Lohnan, Fables ; 216. 
Lowth, Praelectione* ; 10. 22. 

— Translation of Isaiah ; 472. 
Luther, German Version ; 465. 512. 

Larger Catechism ; 184. 

Mains, J. H., Abridgment of Bo 

chart's Hieroz. ; 157. 
Milte-BruH, Geograph. ; 525. 
Mangey, edition of Philo; 51. 
Markland, Notes on Lysias ; 301. 337- 

381. 
Marsh, Bishop, Translation of Mi- 

chaelis' Einleitung ins N. T. ; 12 s. 

496. 502. 504. 522. 
Masius, Joshua illustrates ; 357. 
Massuet, Diss, in lrenaeum ; 305. 
Melaacthon, Opera ; 34a 
Mdito, Epistle to Onesimus ; 84. 
Meutchen, Nov. Test ex Talon ude, 

Ac. illustratum ; 62. 
Meusel, Comment in Esaiam propee* 

tarn; 467. 
MiehaeHs, J. D. Einleituog in die 

g5ttl. Scbriften des A. B. ; 11. 23. 

505. 

Eioleitung ins K. 

T. ; 12. 104. 281. 296. 303. 367- 
373. 377 s. 392. 496. 502. 504. 522. 

— edit, of Lowth 's 



Praelectiones; 22. 

- Specttegium Geogr. 



Hebr. exterae ; 14a 524. 
— — — — German Version of 



the Bible ; 506. 514. 
Arabic Chrestoma- 



thy ; 498. 



526. 



525 532. 



de Syria Sabaea ; 

• Lexicon Syriacum; 

Abhandlung von 
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der Syrischen Sprache ; 481— 

534. 
Michaelis, J. D. Grammatica Syria- 

ca; 494.531. 
— ' ' ' Syrische Chresto- 

mathie ; 483. 494. 500. 517. 521. 

532. 
■ Supplementa ad 

Lex. Hebr. ; 490. 

Commentationes ; 



311. 351. 526. 



■ Crit. Collegium 

fiber die drey wichtigsten Psalmen 
vonChristq; 186.505. 

Program ma, uber 



die lxi. Dollmetscber; 499. 
— — — — Cnrae in Verg. Sy- 
riac . Actuum Apost. ; 604. 

Beartheilung der 



Mittel, die Hebr. Spr. zu verste- 

ben; 485.511. 
Dissert, de mO'D 

Chaldaeorum; 356. 
— — — Lamina Syriaca pro 

iliustr. Hebr. ; 495. 
edit, of the He- 



brew Bible ; 471. 
Middltton, Bishop, Doctrine of the 

Greek Article ; 181. 
Morin, Stephen; 109. 132. 138. 
Morley, George, 121. 
Mosche, fiibelfreund ; 184. 
Motheim, Institute Hist Eccl. maj.; 

277. 279.282 88. 290 303 316. 318 

364. 365 8. 372. 394. 397. 

-, Diss. ad. H. E. pertinent. ; 



278. 



283 529. 



392 



-, Instit H £. aut. et rec. ; 

>. 

-, Commentary ; 316 s. 378. 



— ■ , de rebus Christ, ante Con- 
stant; 316. 

M&nrhhaustn, 619 s. 

M&ntler; 467. 

MiXnthinge, Kurtae Anm. zu den Psal- 
men : 189. 199 



CEcolampadius, Hypomneraatain Esa- 

iam; 467. 
Opitz, Syriasmus, 531. 
Origen, contra Celsum ; 61. 290. 312. 

Opera; 37.86 s. 

Owen, Modes of Quotation ; 104. 
Paulus, Repertorium ; 43. 603. 533. 
■ Commentar nber das N. T. ; 

499. 
Philostratus, Vita Apollon. Tyan.; 

309. 
Plato, Open; 195. 
Pliny, Hist. Nat.; 308.310. 
Pococke, edit, of Abulpbaragnis' His*. 

Dynast. ; 618. 
Polybius; 289. 
Porphyry, Vita Plotini ; 308. 
Pott, Syllpge Commentt. TheolJ.; 

495. 
Prideaux, Connexion; 29. 47.204. 
Pseudo-Jo alhan, Targum, 74. 
Quatrcmtre, Syriac ' exicon ; 632. 
Raphel, Annott. in N. T. ex Xenoph. : 

182. 194. 

Annott. in N T.|ex Aria no ; 194. 

Relantl, Palaestina illuslrata ; 359. 
Percy. Key to the N. T ; 14 s. 
Philo, Opera; 41s. 172. 193. 296. 

298 s. 300 336 
— de Vita Contempl. ; 44 s. 

de Monarchia j 63. 

de Legibus special. ; 63 s. 

Quia rerum divin. baeres. sit ; 

64 67. 58. 

de Praemiis; 54. 

Allegor. ; 54. 65. 

de Gigant ; 64 67. 

de Plant Noe ; 56. 56. 67. 

de congressu quaer. erudif. 

gratia; 55 67. 

dp Vita Mosis ; 55- 

■ de Mundi Opif ; 56 

de migrat Abrah ; 66. 57. 58. 

— — Resipuit Noe ; 55 

de Somniis ; 66 56 68 

• dc eo quod Deus sit immutab. ; 



B5. 6P. 
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56 57. 



.58. 



Philo, de Confus. lingg. ; 55. 

58. 
— — de Temulent-; 55- 

i de Mutat Nom ; 56 I 

de Cherub. ; 66. 

— — de Profugis: 56. 56. 

de Agricult ; 57- 

Quod a Deo mittitur somnia ; 



57.58. 
de Ebrietate ; 



Schdltgcn, Horae Hebr. ; 332. 
Schoder, F. J. f Specim. Hieroz., ex 

Boch. ; 157 s. 
Srhrocckh, Hist. Eccles.; 278. 353. 
Scliultens, Proverbia Salom. ; 345. 

Gram. Arab.; 498. 

Segrais; 159. 

Stmler, Apparatus ; 10. 

Hist, dogmat- fidei; 276. 355 



67. 



Rcuss, Opuscula ; 197. 

Biret, Andrew; 113. 

Root, Lehre und Lebensgeeclt. J. C ; 

178. 
Rosenmuller, E. F. C, Scholia in V. 

T.; 11.615 
Handbuch far die Lit- 

teratur der bibl Kritik und Exegese ; 

49.499509. 
edit, of Low th' 3 Praelec- 



tiones; 22. 



roz. ; 157. 



• edit, of Bochart's Hie- 



•J.G-, Historia Interpre- 



tationis; 530. 
Bufin, Ezpositio Symboli ; 35. 
Saadias, Arabic Version; 432 ss. 
Smnchoniathon ; 147. 
Sanctius, Comment, in prophetas; 

467. 
Sarrau, Claude; 107. 121. 
Saumaue; 121. 124. 
Schaaf, Lexicon Syriacum Concor- 

dantiale; 632. 
Seheid, Diss, ad Cant. Hiskiae ; 375. 
Seheffer, J., 159. 
Schmid, C. Fr. f Hist, et Vindicat 

Canonis ; 46. 86. 

■ Enarratio sententiae Flavii 

Josephii de libris V. T. ; 75. 
Schmidt, J. C, Einleitung ins N. T. ; 

13. 
Sckmid, Seb., Commentarius super 

illustres prophetias Iesaiae ; 469. 
Schmuclcer, Translation of Storr's 

Theology; 39. 
Schnwmr, Animad. ad quaed. loc 

P«iljnor. : 195 



387. 

Comment. Hist, de ant. Cbr. 

Statu ; 303. 350. 372. 394. 397. 399. 

Paraph. Gosp. of St John ; 

354.362. 

Select. Capita H. E. ; 278. 397. 

Abbandlungvoofreyer Unter- 

tersuchung des Kanons ; 35. 37. 
Shlegel, Parallels Sacra ; 104 
Simon, Hist. Critique; 8. 9 61 147. 

Reponse aux SentL Theol. de 

Hollands 163. 
Smatds, Lex. Hebr ; 30- 
Sionita, Gmbriel; 506 s. 
SixUu Sinensis, Bibliotheca Sancta; 

7. 
Socrates, Hist Eccl ; 34 321 
Spittler, de usu versionis Alexand 

apud Josepbam ; 66. 75. 
Spixdius, Infelix Li t era t us; 108. 110. 

122. 
Stesichorus ; 224.226 
Storr, G C , Obss Gram. ; 173. 179. 
181. 185 190 ss 195 200 211 

Opusc Academ- ; 176. 193. 

198. 202. 205 207 212 

Biblical Theology ; 39 102. 

Ueber die alteste Eintbeilung 

der Bucher des A. B. ; 43. 

Stroth, Uebersetzung des Eusebius: 

84.87. 
Stnart, Moses, Passages cited from the 

O. T. by the writers of the N. T. ; 

102. 
Suetonius, Vespasian ; 175. 
Augustus ; 340. 



Stticer, Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus ; 34. 
Suidas; 34 s. 
SvreiAtJ«iiH.F( i £xtrK«Tsxxc>»c: 104. 
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Xwift, Works ; 498. 

Symmachus, Greek Version ; 363. 411. 

Synodus Lao die. ; 34. 

Tacit s, Historiae ; 172. 175. 

Gei mania ; 380. 

Talmud, Bava Bathra, 94. 

Sanhedrin, 62. 

Midrash Koheleth ; 498. 

TertuUiau, de Praescrip. adv Haer. ; 

291 306 385 397. 
adv Valentinianos ; 387 s. 



396- 



adv Hermog. ; 397. 



Thalemann, C. G. t Diss, de doctr Pau- 
li Judaica, non Graeca ; 390. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia ; 529 

Theodoret, Opera ; 81 322 

Theodotion, Greek Version ; 179. 187. 
411. 

Thomasius, J\ de Originibus Hist. 
Phil etEccles. ; 277. 

Tobler, Gedanken und Antworten 
zur Ebre J. C and seines Reichs ; 
207- 

Turner, S. U.,and W. R Whitlingham, 
Translation of Jahn's Eiuleit ins 
A. T ; 22 ss 26. 43. 49 

Tychsen, O. G -, Elementale Syria- 
cum; 533. , 

Universal History, (German Transla- 
tion of); 517 

Upham, Translation of Jahn's, Ar- 
chaeologia; 62 

Valerius, Notes on Euseb Hist Eccl. ; 
88 

Varenius, Commentt in Esaiam ; 469. 

Voter, Commentar Qber den Penta- 
teuch; 11 

Venema, Commentt ad Psalmos ; 375. 



Veron; 115 s. 

VetabUu; 467. 

Vxczt'x, Abridgment of the Hierozoi- 

con of Bochart; 157. 
Firgil, Aneid; 382.488. 
Vitringa, Obss. sacr. ; 305. 
Commentary on Isaiah ; 

318. 375. 470. 
Vorstius, de Hebraismis N. T. ; 501. 
Vossius; 9. 

Watch, Hist, of Heresies ; 278. 
Walton, Prolegomena ad Polyg. 

Lond. ; 8. see Heidegger, Datke. 
WaUher, Officina Biblica ; 7. 
Watt, Bi olio the ca Britannica; 487. 

517. 
Wets tin, Nov. Test; 171. 174. 185. 

496. 
Whiston, Authentic Records ; 47. 
Whittimcham, W. R. and 8. H. Tur- 
ner, Translation of Jahn's Einleit 

ins A. T. ; 22 ss. 26. 43. 49. 
Winckelmann; 520. 
IVitsius, Miscell. sacr. ; 357. 
Wolf, Curae ; 320. 322. 332. 336. 339. 

369. 380. 382. 
Woll, Christ., edition of Blackwall'9 

sacred Classics ; 203. 
Woods, Lecture on Quotations of the 

O. T.; 104. 
Xenophon, Cyrop. ; 343. 

Memorab. ; 344. 

Zohar; 498. 

Zonaras ; 34. 

Zoroaster; 147. 

Zurich Library ; 30 s. 42 44. 50 s, 

69. 
Zivingle, Contemplationes Isaiae pro 

petae; 466. 
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Abarbanel, Commentary of, when 
composed, 462. Its character, 462 



Abulpharagius, Gregory, account of 
him and 6f his writings, 618 s. 
Why the time when he lived was 
peculiarly interesting, 519. The 
valuable libraries from which he 
obtained the materials of his His- 
tory, tft. The three parts of which 
it consists, 618. His assertion, in 
regard to the Syriac Version of the 
Old Testament. 606. When and 
why he composed an abridgment 
of bis History, in Arabic, ib. The 
time occupied in making this 
abridgme.it, ib. The manuscript 
copy of the original work, in the 
Vatican, used by Asseman, 519. 
Why a copy of it for the Universi- 
ty of GOttingen. proposed by Ba- 
ron von MQnchhaussen, was not 
obtained, 519, 520. The printing 
of the entire work proposed by 
Prof. Bruns, 520. Where he made 
his MS. copy of the work, ib. (See 
Brum.) Edw. Pococke's edition 
of the Arabic abridgment, 518. 
See Pococke. 

J£ncat, landing of, in Italy, 159 s. 

Aeons, of the Gnostics, writers who 
treat of them, 354. 

Atexander. not to be classed among 



heretics, and why, 269. Case of, 
considered, 349. 

Alexandria* Christians, their admira- 
tion of the Apocrypha, 31. 33. 

Alexandria* Vernon; See Septua- 
gint. 

Amo$,h\s prophecy u. 11 s. consider- 
ed, 199. 200. See BTmor Propktts. 

Angels, ministry of, 268. Whether 
they were worshipped by the Es- 
senes, 356. 366. 

Antioehus Epiphonts, his intolerant 
edict, 41. 

Jjpamota, 167. 

Apocalypse, difference of its style 
from that of the other writings of 
St. John, 373. 

Apocalypte of Elijah, cited by St. 
Paul, 31. 

Apocrypha, when added to the Greek 
Bible, 32 Some of them, in a 
translation, very early in the hands 
of the Egyptian Jews, 48. Why 
translated into Latin at an early 
period, 33 Cited by St Paul, 31. 
Not cited by Pbilo, 69. What 
books are to be so called, in the 
opinion of Josephus, 75. Not al- 
lowed to be read in public, 35. 
Canonical authority attributed to 
them by Councils, 33. 
Apocryphal, meaning of, 36 s. 
Apostles^ make a distinction between 
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Canonical a*d Apocryphal writ- 
ings, 32. Unlearned men, 389. 

Apostolic Fathers, and the Apostles 
and Ecclesiastical Writers, repre- 
sented as making no distinction 
between various pseudepigraphs, 
and the canonical books of the O. 
T.,3l. 

Aquila, character of his Version of 
Isaiah, 411 s. 

Arabic Language, the vernacular lan- 
guage of some Jews under the Sa- 
racens, 486. Compared with the 
Hebrew, 493. ' Its illustrations of 
Hebrew, fewer than those derived 
from the Syriac, 495. Used in il- 
lustrating the Greek of the New 
Testament, 498. 

Versions, why useful, 610. 

Necessary at an early date, ib. 

Versions of the Psalms, notice 

of, 509. 

Version of the Prophets, in the 

London and Paris Polyglots, found- 
ed on the Alexandrian, 439. 

Version of Job, made from 



the Syriac, 609. 

Version of Saadias, notice of, 

434. Follows Jewish interpreta- 
tions, 433. Its characteristics, 
434 ss. 

Aramaean Language, when spoken 
by Jews, as their vernacular lan- 
guage, 495. Spoken by Christ and 
the Apostles, 497. Nearly allied to 
Hebrew, 493. Its influence on 
Hebrew, 495. 

Aristeas, his account of the Septua- 
gint Version, 47 s. See Septua- 
gint. 

Arnold, his opinion respecting the 
Gnostics, 278. 

Artaxerxts Longimanus, why Jose- 
phus closes the Canon of the O. 
T. with his reign, 68. 

Asseman, J. S., his Oriental Library 
commended, 467, 616. 521. 
■ S. E.y bis Ac Is of the Mar- 



tyrs valuable, 516. His translation 
of Ephrem censured, t'6. 

Assumption of Moses, cited by St. 
Jude, 31. 

AugiLti, J. C. W., character of his 
Handbuch des A. T., 474. Of his 
translation of Isaiah, 476. 

Augustine, character of his Doctrina 
Christiana, 7. 

Aurivillius, character of, as an inter- 
preter of Isaiah, 479. 

Authenticity, of the Books of the Old 
Testament, 21 ss. Evidences of it, 
24 s. 

Bambyce ; See Mabog. 

Barhtbraeus, Gregory, see Abulphara- 
gins. 

Baruch, held a place in the Canon of 
Origen, 88. 

Btuer, G, C.» notice of his Scholia, 
474. 

Bava Bathra, see Talmud. 

Bayle, blunders of, relative to Bo- 
chart, 122 149. 

Bible, Introductions to; See Intro- 
ductions, 

Versions of ; See Arabic, Sy- 
riac, &c. 

Polyglot : See Polyglot. 

Bo chart, bis birth, 110. Ancestry, 
ib. Education 110 ss. Character, 
140. Acquirements, 141. Person, 
139. Controversy with De la 
Barre, 130 s. Correspondence 
with Morley, 121 s. Dispute with 
Veron, 115 ss. Journey to Swe- 
den, 124. Visit to England, 113. 
Settles at Caen, 114. Publishes 
his Sacred Geography, 119 s. In- 
vited to Leyden, 121. Sermons 
on Genesis, 118 s. Minor Writ- 
ings, 136. 158 ss. Plnn of a Scrip- 
ture Natural History, 158. Merits 
as a writer, 160 ss. Difficulties 
caused by the death and removal 
of his colleagues, 132 s. His death. 
137 s. 
Bombng, DanhL firet introduced tlif 
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present division of the Books of 
Scripture, in bis edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, 88. 

Bowuty suppresses S mon's History 
of the Old Testament, 9. 

Bourdelat, physician to Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, 125 s. 

Bruckcr, his theory in rt-gard to the 

. Gnostics, 279 His definition of 
their JEont, 354 

Brum, his discovery of the Chronicle 
of Barhebraeus. in the Oxford Li- 
brary, 520 His publication of a 
specimen of it, ib. And proposed 
edition of the entire work ib 

Brynaeu*, corrects errors of Bochart, 
167. 

Buscbing, bis use of Syriac works in 
his Description of Asia, 525. His 
Geography translated into English, 
ib 

Caen, literary society and academy 
of, 129 

Calmtt, notice of his Commentary, 
472. 

Calvin, character of his Commentary 
on Isaiah, 466 s. 

Canon, the acceptation of the word 
among early Ecclesiastical Writers, 
34 s. 37 Consequences resulting 
from its unsettled meaning, 37. 
Why the word ought not to have 
been used in reference to the O. 
T-, 36. Determination of its mean- 
ing, 38 s. Closed by the Jews un- 
der Artaxerxes Longimanus, 68. 
Of what it consisted in the time of 
Christ and the Apostles, 95 Settled 
after the Babylonian Captivity, 
$6 Contains the books of our pre- 
sent Bibles, 96. The Jews of Egypt 
are sources of information concern- 
it, 42 s. The Jews of Palestine 
also, 60 ss. Of the Egyptian and 
Palestine Canon in general, 39 s. 
Are one and the same, 41 ss. 
Whence this results, 42. The Ca- 
non of Philo. 59 That of the Snd- 



ducees and Samaritans, 60 s lata 
of the Therapeutae, ib. The Epistle* 
of Jeremiah never a part of it, 89: 
See Joephus, Origtm, Melito, Ph&o. 

Canonical, meaning of the word, 34. 
The same as inspired, 36. 

Carpzov, character of his Introduction, 
to the Old Testament. 10. 

Cast ell, his H threw Lexicon the best 
extant, 491. His Chakfee Lexicon, 
when and where published, 53?. 
Aided in its execution by Bishop 
Beveridge, ib. See BHekaelis, J. D 

CeUne or A\ amaea, 167. 

Ccllarius, his view s more correct than 
those of Bochart, 524. Less valued 
than Bochart. in Germany, ib. 

Chaldaisms, aboond in Jeremiah and 
Ezechiel, 21. 

Chaldee Language, our reading in it 
limiteii, 489. When the authors, 
extant in it, wrote, ib. How foreign 
words were introduced into it, to- 
More us»*d than Syriac, m illustra- 
ting Hebrew, 485. 

Clutrtnton, decree of the Synod of, 
130. 

Chrestomalhies, Syriac, notices of the 
best, 532 s. 

Christ, hb sufferings before he enter- 
ed on his kingdom, much insisted 
on by himself and his apostles, 176 
— 178. In what respect be suc- 
ceeded to David's p\ace, 1^6. His 
proof of the Resurrection, 62. His 
discourse en pride and offending, 
502. The passage of Isaiah xxv. 
6 — 8. interpreted of him, 613 s. 
His vernacular language, 497. 8ee 
Church of Christ. 

Christians; See Egyptian. 

Chronicles, the two books were only 
one at first, 87. Closed the Canon 
of the O. T., 70. They arc not 
mentioned by Philo, 56. No di- 
rect quotation from them in the 
N. T.. 102. Are used by Josepho?. 
80. Are found in the Cnnon t»i 
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Melito, 84. Of Origen. 87. Of 
Jerome, 91. And of the Talmud, 
94. 
Church of Christ, its nature and pro- 
gress, 235. 
Citations, see QuolatioitS. 
Clement of Alexandria, his testimony 
as to the period when the Gnostic 
Jieresy prevailed, 282. Thoroughly 
skilled in Oriental learn in 2, 283. 
Character given to him by Eusc- 
bius, 305. His silence respecting 
the Oriental philosophy, 16. 
Clement of Rome, cites the spurious 

Ezechiel, 31. 
Cocceius, character of, as a critic, 469. 
491. His Hebrew Lexicon neit 
in value to that of Castell, 491 
His translation of Isaiah, 1. 22. ib. 
Colossians, Epistle to, scope and 
meaning of the first two chapters of, 
322—344. 
Conjecture, Bochart charged with an 
excess in the use of it, 154. J. D. 
Mi char lis' conjectural reading of 
Deut. viii. 3. 16. And of Isaiah 
xxv. 7. 512 s. 
Context, use of, in interpretation of 

Parables, 241. 
Crilici Sarri, comparison between it 

and Poole's Synopsis, 468 
Criticism, of the O. and N Testament, 
how divided, 4. Questions relat- 
ing to the OH Testament brought 
into view by Higher Criticism, 11. 
Questions relating to the New Test , 
13 The use of Higher Criticism, 
26 s. 
Cyril of Alexandria, character of his 
Commentary on Isaiah, 449. Year 
of his death, ib 
Daniel, his Book originally in sepa- 
rate treatises, 26. And in different 
dialects, ib. The Jews have diffe- 
rent opinions of its value and au- 
thority, 30. Not mentioned by 
Philo, 68. No direct quotation 
from it in the N. T . 102. In the 



Canon of Melito, 85 And in that 
of Joseptiu*, 77 81 Where and 
when th Sepiu; int Vergiou oi his 
Book was publish^ , 500. 
Dathe, notice of bis Latin Version of 
IsaiMi, 477 And of his Syriac 
Psalter. ol5 
David, the epithets applied to him by 
Philo, 56 s. Inferiority of his go- 
vernment to that of Christ, 201. 
Dt Dieu, Louis, character of his me- 
thod ot exposition, 467 s. 
Death, differently depicted by diffe- 
rent nations, 498 See Taste of 
Dtath 
Dereser, notice of his translation of 

Isaiah 477. 
Descent, of Christ into hell, Bocbart 

on, 160. 168. 
Deuteronomy, the epithet applied to 

it by Philo, 55. See Moses. 
Diffusii cnes$ y Bochart not to be charg- 
ed with, 160 
Dddcrlein, J C, notice of his Latin 

Version of Isaiah, 477. 
Eastern, what nations were so called 

by the.Hebrews, 278. 
'Ej8ga/»> &iB> w, what is to be under- 
stood by the phrase, 73. 
Eccltsiastes, not cited by Joseph us nor 
Philo, 59. 81 But by Melito, Ori- 
gen and Jerome, 84. 87. 91 
Ecclesiastical History, receives im- 
portant accessions from Syriac li- 
terature, 521. 
Edessa, Jaroh of, see Jacob. 
Egyptian Christians, their opinion* 
on the Canon, 46. 

Jews, held the Apocrypha 

in no repine, 46. Had the same 
Canon as the Palestine Jews, 41 ss. 
See Canon. 
Eichhorn, opinion of, as to the period 
when Jonathan Ben Uzziel lived, 
413. His theory in regard to the 
writings of Isaiah, 476. His Trea- 
tise on the Canon of the O. T., 17 
— !04. Account of it? first publi- 
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cation, 19. Four editions of his 
Introduction, ib. His opinion on 
the use of the Paragogic Nun of 
the Preterit, 494. 

Elemzmr, whether he sent to Egypt a 
Hebrew MS. for forming the Sep- 
tuagint Version, 47. 

Enoch, Books of, cited by St. Jude, 
81. 

Episcopacy, Bochart's letter on, 122. 

Epistle of Aristeas ; See Septuagint. 

Ephrem Syrus^ when, where, and by 
whom bis Works were published, 
• 516.487. S. E. Assemau's Latin 
translation of them censured, 516. 
Commended in lofty terms by 
Greeks, Latins, Copts and Arme- 
nians, 527. ^Entitled by the Sy- 
rians Master of the World, ib. His 
mode of interpretation illustrated 
by examples, 627 s. Comments 
on the Syriac Version, and not on 
the original text, 527. Character 
as a Commentator, 527. 454 s. 
Character of his Commentary on 
the Syriac Version of Isaiah, 454 s. 
Quotes Rev. of St. John, 623. 

Essenes, had sacred books, 66. Whe- 
ther they worshipped angels, 335 s. 

Esther, is not held in the same repute 
by all Jews, 30. 

Ethiopians, their division of the books 
of the Old Testament. 89. 

Etymological interpretation, Bochart's 
overweening attachment to, 165. 

Eunapins, what he means by Chal- 
daic philosophy, 310 s. 

Eusebws, his t Two/ui*/u*.raL tic 'H<r*Ui 
first published by Montfau^on, 447. 
Character of this work, 447—449. 

Exodus , the epithet applied to it by 
Philo, 55. 

Ezechid, abounds in Chaldaisms, 21. 
Not certainly included in the Canon 
of Philo, 59. Not cited in the N. 
T., 102. Found in the Canon of 
Josephus, 71. 77. And of Melito, 
84. And of Origen, 87. And of 



Jerome, 91. And of the Talmud, 
94. The Syriac Version accords 
with the Greek more frequently in 
this, than in the other books of the 
O. T., 506. 

Ezra, not cited in the New Testament, 
64. 102. Cited by Philo, 55. Used 
by Josephus, 80. In the Canon of 
Melito, 84. Of Origen, 87. Of 
Jerome, 91. And of the Talmud, 
94. 

Fables, how different from parables, 
216 ss. Classification of, 219 s. 
Nature of, 223. Use of, proper* 
219221. Utility of, 232 s. % 

Fathers, after Origen's time, until the 
fifth century, almost entirely igno- 
rant of the Hebrew text, 446 s. 
Their opinion on the number of 
the Books of the O. T., 10 s. And 
on the sacred books of the Saddu- 
cees, 60 a. And on the Apocry- 
pha. 31. 

Firmilian, testimony of , as to the 
date of the Gnostic heresy, 2JJ6 s. 

Forertus, notice of his Commentary 
on Isaiah, 467. 

Fox and Grapes, fable of, 227. 

Franciscan Friar, anecdote of, 133. 

Future Paragogic, more common in 
Arabic than in Hebrew, 493. 

Gabriel Sionita ; see Sionita. 

Gamaliel, Rabbi, his proof of the re- 
surrection of the dead, 62. 

Gems, of Scripture, 158. 

Genesis ; see Moses. 

Geography, derives important aid from 
Syriac learning, 524. Geographi- 
cal tables of the Monophyrite and 
Nestorian Sees and Monasteries, 
ib. Bochart's errors in, ib. And 
those of Cel larius, ib. See Mabog . 

Gesenins, W., his History of Intro- 

- ductions to the Scriptures, 1 — 15. 

• And his History of the Interpreta- 
tion of the prophet Isaiah, 401— 
479. His criticism on the Hiero- 
zoicon of Bochart, 166. 
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Gill, his illustrations of the phrase 

Taite of Death, 498. 
Gnostics, origin of the name, 277. 

Opinion of Arnold respecting them, 

278. Of Mosheim and Brucker, 

279. The name shewn to be first 
used in the Second Century, 281. 
Testimony of Clemens Aleiandri- 
nus, as to the time when the Gnos- 
tic heresy prevailed, 282. Of He- 
gesippus, 284. Of Firmilian, 286, 
287. Of Tertullian, 291—293. 
Date of the Gnostic philosophy 
proved not to be so early as the 
time of the Apostles, from the si- 
lence of the writers of the First 
Century, 293. Difficulty of ascer- 
taining the real opinions of the 
Gnostics, and reasons for this, 302, 
393. Their tenets supposed by 
some to have been derived from 
the Jews, 304, 305. By others, 
from the Greeks, 305, 306. Rigid 
in their lives, 372. Cause of the 
occasional resemblance between 
their language, and that of the sa- 
cred writers, 386—387. Their sys- 
tem too absurd, and too refined, to 
have been a subject of discussion 
with the Apostles, 388—391. That 
mode of interpretation which finds 
them in the sacred writings, too 
laboured and artificial to be true, 
391. Their doctrines derived from 
a threefold source, 394—396. Ap- 
parently contradictory statements 
of the ancient ecclesiastical writers 
on this subject, reconciled, 396. 
The origin of the Gnostic heresy 
to be traced to Egypt, 397. The 
number of the Gnostics not great, 
396. Their various sects more 
profitable than injurious to Chris- 
tianity, 399. 

Gradation, of future rewards, 265. 
266. 

Grammar, importance of its know- 
ledge, 163. That of the Hebrew. 



compared with the Arabic and Ara- 
maean, 493. Hebrew Grammar 
illustrated by Syriac, 492. And 
by Arabic, ib. 

Grammars, the best Syriac, notices 
of, 531. 

Grctk Version of the O. T. ; see Sep- 
Iwtgint. 

Gregory Barktbraeus ; see Abulpk*t& 
gius. 

Grotius, his jnethod of exposition. 
467. 

Habakkuk ; see Minor Prophets. 

Haggai; see Minor Prophets. 

Hammond, Dr., undue eagerness of, 
to find traces of the Gnostics in the 
N. T., 318. 

H&nlein, character of his Introduo 
Uon to the N. T., 13. 

Harduin; see Mabog. 

Hasscncamp, points out an error of J. 
D. Michaelis, 523. Writes a book 
against his Introduction to the N. 
T., ib. Proposes a Collection of 
Testimonies from the Syriac Fa- 
thers, ib. Favourable notice of 
him by Michaelis, ib. 

Hebraisms, improper application of 
the word, 497. Treatise on, cited, 
501. 

Hebrew Language, the Scriptures Of 
the O. T. the only repository of it, 
151. Importance of Syriac for 
Its illustration, 486—490. Exam- 
ples of this, 490—492. 513 s. 626. 

^influence of the Aramaean on the 
Hebrew, 495. 

Hebrew Grammar, illustrated by Sy- 
riac, 492—495. The Nun Para- 
gogic of the Preterit, 493. Vowels 
and diacritical marks, 495. Con- 
sonants, ib. Illustration from the 
records of Palmyra, 493. 

Hegesippus, testimony of, as to the 
date of the Gnostic heresy, 284» 
When he lived, ib. Testimony of 
Eosebius to his character, 286. 
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Heresies, what St. Paul means by 

them, 288 s. 
Hermas, cites the Eldad and Medad, 

31. 
Hierapolis; sec Mabog. 
Hier-izoicov, of Bochart, 129 150 88. 
Its publication, 134. Editions of, 
157. 
History* Ecclesiastical aod Civil, the 
great light shed on it by Syriac li- 
terature, 617—522. % 
Hoffmann, A. T., his eminence as a 
Syriac scholar. 531. The excel- 
lence of bis Syriac Grammar, ib. 
His brief history of Syriac lite- 
rature mentioned, 530. His re- 
mark on the Paragogic Nun of the 
Preierit in Syriac, 494. And on 
the matres lectionis. 493. 
Hohnsel, notice of his work on Isai- 
ah, 478. 
Hosea i see Minor Prophets. 
HeubUa.t, his character as a biblical 
critic, 472. 
. Hurt, his disputes with Bochart, on a 
passage of Origen, 136. Fond- 
ness for mythological illustrations 
of Scripture, 165. Letter to Bo- 
chart, on the abuse of etymology, 
165. Journey to Sweden, 124 as. 
Origeniana, 128. Effect of Bo- 
chart's Sacred Geography on him, 
120. 
Hug, J. L., character of his Intro- 
duction to the N. T., 13. 
Hyiacnaeus, not among heretics, and 
why, 289. Case of, considered, 
349. 
Inspiration, the manner in which 
Philo expresses himself, in regard 
to it, 53. See Canonical. 
Interpretation, rules of, exemplified, 

166. 
Introduction, to the Bible, meaning 
of, 3. How t his species of learning 
is divided, ib. Proposed fourfold 
divisiou. 4 s. Nature of a practical 
Introduction. 6. Origin of this de- 



partment of learning, 7. When the 
name Introduction was ftrst aaed, 
ib. First important steps In treat* 
ing this subject, 6. Othar nations 
far behind the Germans, in tneir 
prosecution of K, and why, 14. 
Ismiah the epithets applied to him by 
Philo, 56. His writings found ia 
the Canou of Philo, Josephas, Melr 
to, Origen, Jerome, and the Tal- 
mud, 19. 76. 84. 87. 91. 94. Is 
cuoted in the N. T., 160 s. His 
style, 21 s. Extant in Greek, at a 
more recent date than the books of 
M> ses, 46, Character of tbe 8ep- 
tuagint Version of, 490 s. Its pe- 
culerities, 404—410. Use of it by 
the N. T. writers. 410 s- Charac- 
ter of the translation of Isaiaa by 
Symnechos, 4U s- Hy Aqu'tla, at. 
B> Tbeodotion, ta. Antiquity of 
the Chaldee Version of, defended* 
412—415. Its unity, 415—417- 
Its character, 417 4 26 . Charac- 
ter of the Syriac Version of, 426— 
429. 431. Whether the aathor of 
this version was a Jew or a Chris- 
tian, 429-431. 507. Character of 
Jerome's Latin Version of Isamb, 
431 s. Age of the Arabic Version 
of Saadias, 432. Its character. 4*3 
—437, Remaias of the Old Latin 
Version of Isaiah, 438. Its charac- 
ter, 438 s. Arabic Version of, 439. 
Age of, 439 s. Peculiarities of, 
440 8s. Its external character, 442 
—445. Observations of the Fathers 
on Isaiah, before Origen's time, 
chiefly doctrinal, 446. Character 
of the work of Eusebius, "r reat^cc- 
<r« #tc 'HraJ*f, 447—449. Tbe 
Commentary of CyrH of Alexan- 
dria, 449. Tbe Commentaries of 
Theodoret. 449 s. Those of Pro- 
copius of Gaaa, 450. Tbe Coat* 
mentrfry of Jerome, 450 ss. Tint 
of Ephrem Syrus on the Syriac 
Version of Isaiah, 464 «. Remark* 
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W Jarchi on la. ti. 1 — 6. and vn. 
1—9., 457—459. Of At»eo Earaon 
the same, 459 s. Character and 
specimens of David Ktmchi's Com- 
mentary oii Isaiah, 460 — 462. Of 
Isaac AbarbanePs, 462—464. Of 
Luther's, 465 s. Of Zuingle's 
*nd Calvin's, 466 s. Of Varenius, 
469. Of Vitriuga's, 470. When 
the dialects were first used in the 
interpretation of Isaiah, 471. Cba- 
racter of Bishop Louth's work on 

* Isaiah, 472 s. K»ppe's eduiou of 
it, 473. Paulus' Clavis, 473. J. 
D. Michaelis' and Mo!deiihauer*s 
translations, 475. Of the works of 
Cube, Ka^elius, Seiler Holster 
and Hensler, 476. Augustus trans- 
lation* ib. Eich horn's theory, in 
regard to the writings of feaiah, 
476 s. Votice of D^reser's transla- 
tion, 477. Of the Latin Versions 
of Doderlein and Dathe,i6. Greve's 
work, 477. The works of Hohei- 
sel, Schelling, Arnoidi, >cnleusi>er, 
and M6ssler, 478. Schroder's Mo- 
nographic on Is. in. 16 ss.. 479. 
Mai;tiui on Chap lmi. ib, Cha- 
racter of Schnurrer and Aurivillius, 
as interpreters of Laiah, 479. 

Jacob of Ede&o, bis recension of the 
Syriac version, 506. When intro- 
duced^. 

John, character of his Introduction, 
11 s His opinion on the time of 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 413. 

Jmchi, time when be flourished, 456. 
character of his Commentary, 456 
s. His remarks on Is. vi. 1—6. 
and v«. 1 — 9., 467 ss. 

Jeremiah, his writings abound in 
Cbaldaiams, 21. The subscription 
to his prophecies, 27. Spoken of 
with greai respect, by Philo. 56. 
And by Josenhus, 77. Found in 
the Canon of Meltto. 84. And of 
Origen, 87. And of Jerome, 91. 
Quoted in the N. T., and how, 64. 



Placed among the Prophets, by the 
Talmud, V4 Together with the 
Lammiaii -ns constitutes one book, 
Yirmeyah 88. The apocryphal 
work -ascribed to him, 31. The 
Epistle which heare his name ne. 
ver was a part ot the Jewish Ca- 
non, 89. 

Jerome, arranges the Scriptures under 
three heaus, Law, Prophets and 
HagiogrHj.ha, tfo s. Enumerates 
the books of Scripture, ib. A he 
Apocrypha, according to him, 93. 
Character of his Commentary on 
Isaiah 450—453. • 

Jesus Sirar/,, translates the Sentences 
of his grandfather, from Hebrew 
into Greek, 43. His periphrasis, to 
designate the O. 1 ., ib, 

Jews after the Babylonian cajitivity, 
divided into Egyptian and Pales- 
tine, 39. Notwithstanding their 
jealousy, their religious fellowship^ 
was remarkable, 41. Tbey had 
the same Canon, 41 ss. Their sa- 
cred books in ancient times were 
twenty-two, 70. But afterward 
twenty-fou.,93. When they agreed 
on the number of their sacred 
books, 30. Did not rank the Apo- 
crypha with their sacred books, 
35. 

Job, known to Philo and the writers 
of the N. T., 82. Among the sa- 
cred writings in the time of Christ 
and the Apostles ib. Cited by 
Philo, 57. But not by Josephus, 
81. Placed after the Song of So- 
lomon, by Melito, 84. After Eee- 
chiel by Origen, 87. After the Mi- 
nor Prophet*, by Jerome, 91. 

Jdcher, hi? deviation from the proper 
orthography of a Syrian city, 526. 

Jo4 ; see Yod. 

Joel, an original poet. 22. See Mmot 
Prophets. 

John, the Erangdist, design of his 
Gospel. 353—356. Difference of 
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hit atyle in the Apocalypse, from 
that of his other writings, 373. 
His Apocalypse cited by Ephrem 
Syras, 593, 

John, me Baptist, in what respect in- 
ferior to the Apostle*, 183 s. 

Jonah ; see Miner Prophsts. 

Jtmmthan Bern Usxiel, his Targum,date 
of, 412 ss. The work of one au 
thor, 415 ss. Its character, 417 ss. 
Contains views similar to some in 
the New Testament, 426. Made 
in general from a Masoretic text, 
425. 

Josepkw, a contemporary of the 
Apostles, 64. Attached himself to 
the sect of the Pharisees in his 
youth, 66. But left it in his ma- 
tnrer years, ib, A priest, and a sa- 
gacious investigator of truth, 65. 
Speaks of two kinds of sacred 
writings of his nation, 31 s. His 
mode of designating the later writ- 
ings, 31. His use of the word Ca 
son, 65. Speaks of twenty-two 
sacred books, 67. And gives a ge- 
neral enumeration of them, 71. 
Speaks of thirteen prophets and 
four hagiographa. 71. His view 
of the Palestine Canon, 64 ss. 
And of the contents of it, 45. 
Writings which be places express- 
ly among the sacred books, 76 ss. 
Writings which he merely cites, 
79 ss r Writings which be passes 
by in silence, 81. His celebrated 
passage contra Ap., on the credibi- 
lity of the Scriptures, 67. Closes 
the Canon with Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, 30. And why, 68 ss. On 
the books of Moses, 76. Says the 
book of Joshua was reported in 
the temple, 78. On the hooks of 
Kings, 79. Made use of Esra, 80. 
And Nehemiah. ib. Designates the 
contents of Esther, ib. Considers 
it to be the latest book, of all those 
in the O. T., 80. 69. His view of 



the book of Judges, 60. And of 
Ruth, ib. Considers Isaiah to be 
among the sacred books, 76 s. And 
to be the author of the prophecies 
ascribed to him, 76. Calls Jeremi- 
ah a propnet, 77. And Esechiel, 
ib. And Nahum, 78. And Jonah, 
ss. Places Haggai among the sa- 
cred writings. 78. And calls him 
and Zechariah prophets, ib. Plac- 
es Daniel among the it get yg*/*Ac«- 
<ra, 77 Calls the Psalms vpve* sfc 
to? e«tf», and places them among 
the sacred books, 79. Does not 

' mention Proverbs, nor Ecclesias- 
tes, nor the Song of Solomon, 81. 
Makes no mention of Job, ib. 
Makes use of the Hebrew Books, 
in composing his history, 73. 
Treats minutely of the Jewish 
sects, 295. Makes no mention of 
the Gnostics, ib. A passage in his 
works corrupted, 335. 

Joshua, enttrs d» eply into the particu- 
lars of the most ancient Geography, 
25. What Philo calls this book, 
65. What Josephus says of it, 78. 
In Philo's Canon, 55. And in that 
of Josephus, 78. And of MelHo 
and Origen, and Jerome, 84. 86, 
90. Placed in the Canon by the 
Talmud. 94. Cited in the N. T., 96. 

Jade, cites the Assumption of Moses 
and the Books of Enoch, 31 

Judges, its provincialisms and barba- 
risms, 21. Together with Ruth, 
one book, called Shophetim, 86. 90. 
Not cited in the N. T., 64. But 
referred to, 102 Philo's view of 
it, 57. Josephus', 80. Quoted by 
Philo according to the Septuagint, 
57. The Arabic Version of Job in 
the Polyglots is made from the 
Syriac, 509. His book in the Ca- 
non of I*hilo, 59 And of Jose- 
phus, 83. And of Melito, 84. Of 
Origen, 86. And of Jerome, 90. 
And of the Talmud. 94. 
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Kmchi, time when he flourished, 
460. Character and specimens of 
his Commentary on Isaiah , 460 — 
462. 

Kingdom, heavenly, had long been 
expected by Christ's hearers, 171. 
The sources of this expectation 
pointed out by Josephus and Ta- 
citus, 172. The Messiah's king- 
dom sometimes called the King- 
dom of the Father, and why, 173, 
206. Why sometimes called the 
Kingdom, 174. Erroneous opi- 
nions prevalent, in Christ's time, 
respecting it, 174. Its commence- 
ment, 180, 185 In what sense it 
was present during John the Bap- 
tist's time, and Christ's residence 
on the earth, 180, 181. In what 
passages that more comprehensive 
sense of the Kingdom of heaven 
obtains, by which it includes the 
whole of Christ's history, 183. 
Perpetuity of Christ's Kingdom, 
186—196. Its extent, 197—199. 
Greatness and power of its admi- 
nistration, 200—206. Into what 
periods the Kingdom of ChrUt, 
is divided, 206. To what the term 
Kingdom of heaven may pecu- 
liarly be applied, 208. 

King*, the first and second 'books, 
together called Samuel, 87. The 
third and fourth called Vammelech 
David, tfr. The first book called 
the third, by Philo and the Sep- 
tuagint, 67. How regarded by 
Philo, 58 s. In the Canon of Jo- 
sephus, Melito, Origen, Jerome, 
and the Talmud, 83. 84. 87. 90. 
94. Cited in the N.T., 98. 99. 

Kirseh, G, W., notice of his Syriac 
Chrestomathy, 533. It is derived 
chiefly from the Chronicle of Gre- 
gory Abulpharagius. ib. 

Knots, Quslavus, notice of his Syriac 
Chrestomathy, 520. It is in great 



part derived from valuable MSS., 
ib. 

Lamentations of Jeremiah, appended! 
to the Prophecies of Isaiah, 69, 
87. Not so in the Talmud, 94. 
Not cited by Philo, 58. Merely 
mentioned by Josephus as a book 
composed by Jeremiah, 79. But 
is to be considered a part of hie 
Canon, 83. And was in that of 
Origen, 87. And the Talmud, 94. 
Not cited in the N. T., 102. 

LarJner, controversy of, with Mi- 
chaelis, respecting a certain pas- 
sage in Irenaeus, 281. Unfavour- 
able notice of him by J. D. Mi- 
chaelis, 523. 

Lattn Language, pronunciation of, 
1138.495. 

Le Clem, notice of his Commentary, 
472. 

Lee, Prof., his opinion of the impor- 
tance of the Oriental Languages, 
,533. 

Levitiais ; see Moses. 

Lexicons, the best Syriac, 532. 

Lizards, species of, mentioned by 
Moses, 153 s. 

Locusts; 160 s. 

Loudon, Synod of the Reformed 
Church of France at, 129 s. 

LouMh, Bishop, character of his work 
on Isaiah, 472 s. Koppe's edition 
of it, 473. 

Lucian, silence of, in regard to the 
Gnostics, 294. 

Luther, his translation of Ephesians, 
n. 2., 382. When hb translation 
of Isaiah appeared, 465. Charac- 
ter of his Commentary on Inaiah, 
465 s His excellencies as a trans- 
lator^^. 

Unbox, a Syrian city, the error of 
Cellarius in regard to it, 524. Sup- 
posed to be mentioned by Pliny, 
6. Harduin's cpinion on the 
name, 525. Its changes, ib. The 
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same as Bambyce and Hierapolis, 
to. Its orthography decided by a 
reference to the Syriac, ib. 

Lyra, ds ; see NieoUus ue Lara. 

Malacki; see Minor Prophets* 

Martini, notice of his work on Isai- 
ah, Liu. 479 

Matrtt lectiauu, more frequent in 
modern, than in ancient Syriac, 
493 

Meltio, Bishop of Sardis, 83 Lived 
in the second century, ib. His ce- 
lebrated Epistlf to Oiiesimuft, 84. 
Illustration of it, 86. Wrote with- 
out accents or apiritus, ib. His ar- 
rangement of .the books of Scrip- 
ture, 84. Omits Nehemiah and Es- 
ther, 86. And Malachi, 84 

Menenin Agrippa, his fable of the 
members of the body, 2)6. 224. 
236 s. 

Methodists, a set of Romanist dispu- 
tants so called, 115. 

Mirah ; see Minor Prophets. I 

Michaelis, J. D., devoted his chief 
attention to Hebrew Philology, for 
ten years, at Gftttiugen, 486. His 
Criticisms on Is. xiv. 23. and i. 
22., 490—492. On nv. 7 ., 51 1 ss. 
On the phrase Taste of Death, 497 
ss. (See Taste of Death.) On 
Dant. viu. 3 16., 494. On u. Cor 
xu. 7., 499 ss. Hh notice of the 
Syriac text in the Polyglots 507 ss 
Thinks that the author of this ver- 
sion was a Christian, 607. His 
censure of Lardner, 5'3. Of Bo- 
chart, 624. And of Gabriel io- 
nitas, 509. And of S. F. As e an, 
516. Favourable notice of Has- 
sencarop, 523. And of Cellarius, 

524. His notice of the publica- 
tions of the Aasemans, 516 s. Of 
Dr. Bttsching's Description of Asia, 

525. Censure of the Continuation 
of the Universal History, 617. 
Notice of Dalhe's Syriac Psalter, 
515. Of the Chronicle of Abul- 



pbaraghis, 517— 6AT. (See Abed- 
pharagius.) His mention of the 
copy of this work proposed by Ba- 
ron von Mttncbhftusen, 619 a. And 
of the copy made by Bruns, 6S0. 
His account of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, as a Commentator, 629 s. 
And of Ephrem Syrus 527 s. Errs 
in saying that Ephrem did not re- 
gard the Revelation of St. John 
as authentic, 522. Corrects his 
error, 522 s. Notice of the publi- 
cation of Ephrem's works, 616. 
Collection ot Syriac phrases, to 
illustrate the N. T.4V6. An ac- 
count of his Introduction to the 
O. I ., 566. Of bis Curae la Fersi- 
onein Syria cam, 504. Of his Trea- 
tise on the Ose of the S> riac Lan- 
guage, 486. Of his View of the 
means fo< acquiring a knowledge 
of the Hebrew Language, 456. 
Of his Introduction to the N. T., 
12. Of his Translation of Isaiah, 
476. Of bis Syriac Grammar, 631. 
And Syriac Chrestomnthy, 532. 
Of bis edition of Castell s -yriac 
Lexicon, ib. His Treatise on the 
Use of the Syriac Language, 481 
— o34. ( See Striae Language. ) 
Date of bis death, 606. 

Mkoaslis, J. : ., value of his He- 
brew Bible. 471 s. 

Car. Ben* did, bis «yriac 

Grammar an original work, 531. 
His conjectural emendations of the 
Syriac Version, 508. 

iff or Prophets, all quoted in the N. 
T except Obadiah. Jonah, Nabnm 
and Zephaniah, 102. Called the 
twehe in the Targirm, 94. Only 
Howa and Zechariah are cited by 
Pb lo 66 But be rirtu* liw cites all, 
59. J<»sepbns regards them as one 
book, 78. And also Melito, 84. 
And Jerome, 91. Origen omits 
them in bis catalogue, 8ft The (act 
accounted for, ib 
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Minor Propftets, Uosea, the epithet ap- 
plied byPhilo to his Prophecies, 66. 
Called by Philo a prophet, i6. 
Often cited in the N. T., 101. 

— — Jod, his originality, 22. 

— Jonah, reference to his narra- 
tive, in the New Testament, 102. 
Called a prophet, by Josephas, 78. 

— Micah, only once cited in the 
N. T., 101. 

Nahum, called a prophet by Josephus, 

78. 
— — - Habakkuk, bis originality, 22. 

— Haggai, only once cited in the 
N. T., 101. Josephus calls him a 
Prophet, 78. 

Zechariah, called by Philo 

companion of Moses, 66. Called a 
Prophet, by Josephus, 78. 

■ — Malachi, no special mention 
of him by Philo, Josephus, Melito, 
Origen, Jerome, or the Talmud, and 
why, 59. Particularly cited in the 
N. T\, 101. 

Moldenhauer, notice of his Translation 
of Isaiah, 475. 

Moral fable, nature of, 220. 

Morin, John, objection of, to the sup- 
posed early date of the Chaldee 
Version, 412 s. 

Moses, his five books are all cited in 
the New Testament, 97 s. They 
were in the Canon of Philo, 54. 
And of Josephus, 76. And Melito, 
84. And Origen, 86. And of 
Jerome, 90. And of the Tal- 
mud, 93 s. They are called by 
Josephus Up*i £/£xet, and al t»» 
Up*- yp*$£i @i/&XM, 76. Are spoken 
of in very high terras by Philo, 54. 
And called by tin Up*i £/&>•!, i6. 

his book Genesis is called by 

Philo Upti yp***i, 55. Exodus is 
called Up* 0i8koc, ib. Leviticus, 
Upot Atyoc, ib. Numbers, (im»t*to» 
yp4(tfA*, ib. And Deuteronomy, 
XP»v/*ot and Uplt *o>cc, ib, 

MBssler, notice of his work on Isaiah. 
47*. 



Moshewi, availed himself of the Edes- 
?ene Chronicle, in composing his 
History, 621. His ignorance of 
Syriac, ib. His account of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, 529. His vin- 
dication of him, 530. His opinion 
respecting the Gnostics, 279. His 
objection to the testimony of 
Hegesippus concerning them, 285. 
His opinion as to Simon Magus, 290. 

Mythical fable, nature of, 220. 

Nahum ; 8ee Minor Prophets. 

Nantz, edict of, 135. 

Nchemiah, was called the second book 
of Ezra, 59. Not cited in the N. T., 
102. Nor b$r Philo, nor Melito, 
58. 85. Used by Josephus, 80. 
Found in the Canon of Origen, 
Jerome, and (he Talmud, 87. 90. 94. 

New Testament, refers to the Old 
Testament very often, yet never 
enumerates its parts, 63. Its citations 
of two kinds, 64. (See Quotations.) 

Nieolaitans, ought not to be called 
heretics, and why, 289. 

Nicolaus de Lyra, year of his death, 
464. Notice of his Postillae, ib. 

Numbers; See Moses. 

Nun, Paragogic ; See Paragogic Nun. 

bad 1 ah; Sre Minor / -ophets. 

Obscurity, occasionally an end of 
parabolic instruction, 234. 

Opitz, his Syriac Grammar highly 
commended by Hoffman, 531. 

Origen, when he lived, 86 His cele- 
brated passage on the Canon, 86 s. 
Importance of it, ib. Illustration 
of the passage, 88 s. His ar- 
rangement of the Books of Scrip- 
ture, 86 s. Why h< made Ba- 
ruch a part of the Canon, 88. Se- 
parates the books of Samuel from 
the bonks of Kings, 87. Mentions 
Nehemiah as the second book of 
EEra,i/>. Mentions Esther, ib. Had 
Jeremiah in bis Canon, 87. Men- 
tions Eisechiel, ib. Thinks Jere- 
miah and the lamentations to br 
one book. ib. 
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Oriental Languages, opinion of Pro- 
fessor Lee of Cambridge on their 
importance, 533. A knowledge of 
them essential to the Biblical 
scholar, 533 s. Example of the ap- 
plication of Syriac, Arabic and 
Rabbiuic, to the interpretation of 
the N. T., 497 s. Of Syriac, to 
the illustration of Hebrew Gram- 
mar, 494. Of Syriac and Arabic, 
to the interpretation of the Old 
Testament, 511 — 514. importance 
of Syriac, in General History, Ec- 
clesiastical History, Geography, 
and Biblical Interpretation, 517 — 
630. See Syriac Language, Ara- 
maean Language, ChaViee Lan- 

Oviparous quadrupeds of Scripture, 
153. 

Palmyra, records of; See Hebrew 
Grammar. 

Parable, of the excuses, 24B. 270 s. 
Father and two sons, 229. 244. 
046. Fig tree, 255. Good Sama- 
ritan, 243. 267. Hidden treasure, 

257. 261 s. King taking account 
of his servants, 232. Labourers in 
the vineyard, 249. 259 s. Leaven, 
263. 255. 258 Marriage supper, 
241. 245. 247. 267 s. Mustard seed, 
244. 253. Pearl of great price, 

258. 264. Pharisee and Publican, 
225. 242 s. 272. Prodigal son, 2o0 
s. 262. 266. 270. Rich man, 225. 
5231. Rich man and Lazarus, 253. 
268 s. Talents, 246 s. 254. Tares, 
259.272 s. Ten virgins, 254.256 
s. 261. Two debtorf , 266. Unjust 
judge, 264. Unjust steward, 265. 
Unmerciful servant, 262. Wed- 
ding garment, 239 s. 245 s. Wick- 
ed husbandmen, 249. 

Origin of the word, 216. 
Construction of, 217 ss. Distinct 
from fables, 216 s. Effect of, with 
regard to unbelieving Jews, 235. 
With reference to the disciples, 
,^6s. Supply t!ie want of exam* 



pies, 230. Use of, by oar Saviour*. 
220 s. As proofs of doctrine, 26£ 
s. In preaching, 272. 

Paragogic Nun, of the Future, com 
mon in Arabic, 493 Well known 
in Hebrew, t'6. Of the Preterit, 
well known in Syriac, 494. The 
opinion of Eicbborn, on the oc- 
currence of it in the Preterite of 
the Hebrew, ib. The opinion of 
Gesenius, ib. Hoffmann's remark 
on its use in Syriac, 494. Its oc- 
currence in the Cheidee Targums, 
ib. The inference of Michaelts, 
ib. 

Paul, St., how educated, 389. 

Paulw, H. E. G., character of his 
edition of the Arabic Version of 
Isaiah by Saadias Gaon, 433. No- 
tice of his Claris, 473 s. 

Peshito, meaning of the term, 425 s. 
See Syriac version. 

Peter, St., peculiarity of bis phraseo- 
logy in the second Ch. of his se- 
cond Epistle, and cause of it, 872 
s 

Phalep, Bochart's. editions of, 149." 

I hiio of Alexandria, when he lived, 
49 Sent to Jerusalem, to present 
offerings in the name of bis bre- 
thren, 41. His testimony, on the 
Canon of the Alexandrian Jews, 
49 ss. Divides the O T. into three 
parts, 44 s. His view of the cano- 
nical books of tbe O. T., 52 ss- 
Writings to which be attributes a 
divine origin, 52 — 57- Writings 
which be only cites, 57 s. Writ- 
ings of which he makes no men- 
tion whatever, 58. Calls the au- 
thors of the O. T. Prophets, 52. 
His meaning of the word, 53. 
His view of the Apocrypha of the 
0. T., 50 s. He does not allego- 
rise them, 32. 60 s. Does not even 
cite them, 61. What books are 
contained in his Canon, 59. He 
calls Moses a Prophet, 54. Re- 
gards him as] the greatest of ;ih* 
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^Prophets, ib. Speaks of each of 
the five books of Moses, 54 s. 
Mentions Joshua, the first hook of 
Samuel, and Eera, 55. Cites two 
of the Minor Prophets, 56. Calls 
Isaiah the ancient Prophet, ib. Calls 
Jeremiah a Prophet, ib. Express- 
es himself highly of Solomon; 67- 
Calls David a Prophet, 56 s. Eze- 
chiel not found in his Canon, 59. 
Makes no mention of Daniel, 58. 
Uses the words of Job xiv. 4., 57 
Makes no mention of the Song of 
Solomon, 58. Nor Ecclesiastes, 
ib The Wisdom of Solomon sup- 
posed to have been written by 
him, 51. His silence respecting 
the Gnostics, 295. Alleged traces 
of their philosophy in his writings, 
397—302. 

Philosophy, Oriental, unknown to 
the ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
304. Magian, mentioned by Pliny, 
308. Aud what he meant by it, 
310. Chaldaic, meaning of, in 
Eunapius, 310 s. Barbarian, high- 
ly esteemed by some of the an- 
cient philosophers, 312. 

Plants, of Scripture, 158. 

Pliny, speaks of the Magian Philoso- 
phy, 308. And what he meant by 
it, 310. 

Poeocke, his edition of the History 
of the Dynasties by Abulpharagius, 
518. It contaius the Arabic text, 
and a atin translation by the edi- 
tor, ib. 

Poetry, no models of it in Syriac, 
486. 

Polyglot, the Arabic Version of Job 
contained in the Polyglots is made 
from the Syriac, 509. The Arabic 
Version of the Psalms in the Lon- 
don P. is from the Greek, ib. 
Baumgarten's error on this sub- 
ject, ib. The Syriac text in the 
Polyglots, very incorrect, 507. 
Causes of this, .V)P. Christ. Be- 



ned. Michael is' conjectural emen- 
dations of ii, ib. The critical va- 
lue of Ephrem Syrus, in correct- 
ing this text, 508. See Syriac Ver- 
8 ion, Arabic Version, fac 

Poole, Matthew, comparison between 
his Synopsis and the Critici Sacri, 
468. 

Prayer, Lord's, why proper to be us- 
ed in our own day, 183 s. 

Preaching, use of the parables in, 
269 ss. Bochart's, 114 s. 119. 

Presbytery, Bochart's letter on, 122 ss 

Procopius, of Gaza, character and 
importance of his commentary on 
Isaiah, 450. Age in which he liv- 
ed, ib. 

Prophecies, concerning Christ, when 
they may be said to have their ac- 
complishment, 183. Prophecy of 
Amos, ii. 11 s., considered, 199 s. 
Character of the prophetic style, 
372 s. The Prophecy of Isaiah, 
xxv. 6—8, applied to Christ, 513. s. 

Prophet, I'hilo's use of the word, 53. 
Alleged to be sometimes the title of 
a writer in general, 82. The as- 
sertion doubted, ib. Meaning of 
the words ^'23 and v^ir»c, 30. 

•T 

82. The Talmud enumerates five 
books of Prophets, 94. Josephus, 
thirteen, 81. Jerome, eight, 93. 
The twelve Minor Prophets, one 
book, 59. These are not mention- 
ed in the Canon of Origen, 88. 

Proverbs, in the Canon of the Tal- 
mud, 94. Not mentioned by Jose- 
phus, 81. But by Philo, and to be 
placed in his Canon, 57. And in 
that of Melito, Origpn and Jerome, 
84. 87. 91. Solomon is the author 
of them, according to Philo, 57. 
Cited in the N. T., 100. 

Psalms, very often cited in the N. 
T., 99. 100. For what purpose, 
103. Called by Josephus Psalms 
of David, 79. Very often quoted 
bv Philo. 56. In the Canon of th* 
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Talmud, Philo, Jo»ephus, Origen, 
Mclito and Jerome, '.V\. 59. 83. 84. 
87.91. 

Prepositions, Greek, frequently of no 
force in composition, 288. 

Quatrcmtre, his Syriac labours and 
proposed Lexicon, 532. 

Quotations, from the Old Testament 
found in the New T , tabular view 
of, 97—101. Of two kinds, 103. 
64. The books of Moses, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, and the Psalms, cit- 
ed for the establishment of reli- 
gious truths, 64. 103. What books 
of the O T. are never cited in the 
New Testament, 64. What books 
are cited, and where, 97 — 101. 
Citations from the Psalms most 
frequent, 99 s. Only one direct 
quotation in the N. T. from Joshua, 
98. And only one from Mi can and 
' Haggai, 10 1. The best works on 
the subject of Quotations from the 
O. T. in the N. T., recommended, 
102. 103 s. 

Rabbins, character of, as expositors, 
456. Application of their writings 
to the interpretation of the N. T., 
498 * 

national fable, 220. 231. 

Rat ens, curious disquisition, 164. 

Reformed Churches of France, dis- 
putes of. with the Romanists, 115. 
Troubles of, 129 s. 134 ss. 

Regal Authority, Bochart's letter on, 
123. 

Resurrection, Christ's proof of, from 
the books of Moses, no argument 
that the Sadducces received these 
books and none else, 62. Rabbi 
Gamaliel's proof of it from the Pro- 
phets and the Hagiographa, without 
objections from the Sadducees, ib. 

Rome, the special seat of Syriac learn- 
ing, and why, 488. Efforts of the 
See of, to gain the Syrian Church, ib. 

RosenmftUer, E. F. C., character of 
'his commentaryjon Isaiah, 474 *. 



His edition of the Hieroaoicon oi 
Bochai t, 157. 

Ruffin, his translation of a phrase in 
the Canon of Melito, 85. H\s La- 
tin translation of the celibrated 
passage of Origen on the Canon, 
has the twelve Minor Prophets af- 
ter (he Song of Solomon, 88. 

Ruth, an appendix to the book of 
Judges, 59. Not cited by Philo. 
58. In the Canon of the Talmud, 
94. Cited by Josepbus, 80. In 
the Canon of Melito, Origen, and 
Jerome, 84 86.90 

Saadias, Rabbi, works of, 432. When 
he flourished, ib. Chancier of his 
Arabic Version of Isaiab, 433— 437. 

Salomo, Ben Melerh, notice of his 
Michlal Jophi, 464. 

Samaritans, received the Pentateuch 
only, 63. 

Samuel, the books of, together with 
the books of Kings, called by Meli- 
to : the four books of Kings, 81. 
Origen separates them, 86 s. Used 
by Josepbus, 80. The first book, 
called by Philo : the first book of 
Kings, 55 The second book, re- 
ceived by Philo, 68 s. 

Sanctius, Caspar, notice of his com- 
mentary, 467. 

Scandalize, the use of the word in the 
N. T. explained by the aid of 
Syriac, 499 ss. 

Sehaaf, C-, his Syriac Lexicon re- 
commended, 532. 

Schelling, notice of his work on Isaiah. 
478. 

Schleusner, notice of his work on 
Isaiah, 478. 

Schmidt, J. C. C, character of his in. 
troduction to the N. T. # 13. 

Sebastian, notice of, 469. 

Schnurrer, character of, as an inter- 
preter of Isaiah, 479. 

Schroder, character of his Mono- 
graphic on Isaiah, in. 16 ss., 
479 
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Xchullens, his predilection for Arabic, 
486. 

Sender, opinion of, in regard to the 
design of St. John's Gospel, 354 s. 

Sermons, Bochart's, on Genesis, 118 s. 
139. 

Septuagint Version, its origin, 37. 
Books of Scripture which it con- 
tained, 49 ss. It was gradually 
formed, at different times, and by 
different persons, 47- The story 
of Aristeas, respecting its formation, 
& Reposited in the Alexandrian 
Library, 48. Its general authority 
in Egypt, and the came of this, 49. 
Philo's account of it, 62 ss Jose* 
phus' account of it, 64 ss. Its 
version of Daniel, when and where 
published, 500. Its agreement with 
the Syriac Version, 606. This 
fact accounted for, ib. Accords 
with the Syriac more frequently in 
Ezechiel, than in the other books, 
506. Its agreement with the Syriac, 
in Proverbs, examined by Dr. 
Dathe, 507. His opinion of the 
cause of this agreement, ib. Its ac- 
cordance with the Targum, in Pro- 
verbs, 506 s. 

Simon, Richard, character of, 8 s. 
His opponents, 9. Thinks a Jew 
was the author of the Syriac Ver- 
sion of the O. T., 607. * 

Simon Magus, not to be classed among 
heretics, 289—291. 

SionUa, Gabriel, censured for his 
loose translation of the Syriac text 
in the Polyglots, 510. Many of his 
errors corrected by Castell, 510. 

Sbrtus Sinensis, the last edition of his 
Bibliotheca Sancta, 7. 

Song of Solomon, forbidden to be read 
in the Synagogues, 35. Nut cited 
in the N. T., nor by Philo, nor 
Josephus, 102. 58. 81. But in the 
Canon of the Talmud, and Melito, 
and Origen, and Jerome, 94. 84. 87. 



Slcsiehorus, fable of the Hone and 
the Stag, 224. 226. 

Symmachus, character of his version 
of Isaiah, 411s. 

Syriac Version, of the O. T., an ac- 
count of it, 505 ss. The religion 
and nation of the author, unsettled, 
607. The different opinions ex- 
pressed on the subject, by Kirsch, 
Simon, Dath<», Bertholdt, Michae- 
lis and Gesenius, ib. Not the work 
of a single translator, ib. The 
Latin version of it in the Poly- 
glots, not to be trusted, 610. Cha- 
racter of its text in the Polyglots, 
607 s. Conjectural emendations 
of it, by Chr. Ben Michaelis, 608. 
The various readings of it in the 
sixth volume of the London Poly- 
glot, recommended, ib. The va- 
lue of Ephrem's works, in its emen- 
dation, 609. Translated from the 
Hebrew, 505. The testimony of 
Abulpharagius on this subject, ex- 
press, ib. Its agreement with the 
Septuagint version, 606. (See Sep- 
tuagint.) Often differs from the 
Septuagint, 505. The coinciden- 
ces of the Syriac and the Greek 
Version, ascribed in part to Jacob 
of Edessa, 506. The value of the 
Syriac Version, critical and exege- 
tical, 510 ss. Example of its exe- 
getical use, 511 ss. Ephrem Syrus 
wrote his Commentary, not on the 
Hebrew text, but on this version, 
627. 

of Isaiah, characte 

risticsof, 427 ss. Made by a Chris- 
tian, 429 s. Varies from the Ma- 
soretic text, without improving it, 
431. 

■ Language, together with 

the other Oriental languages con- 
tains treasures innumerable, 634. 
Numerous valuable works extant 
in it, 504. 516 s. The Chroni- 
cle of Abulpharagius, 618. (See 
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Abmlphmragiut.) The Works of 
Ephrem Syrus, 616. (See Kphrcm 
Syrus.) The compilations of the 
Assemans, 516. (>e<> Aaseman, J. 
S , and S. E f ) And a complete 
Version of the Bible, and of the 
Apocrypha, 603. Importance of 
the Version of the 0. T , 605. 
<8ee Syriac Version.) Far more 
books of every kind estant in it 
than in Chaldee, 489. These use- 
ful books an inducement to its stu- 
rdy, 603. Trt atise on its itomlure 
by Gaab, 503 Useful in il last rat- 
ing Profane History, 517 And 
Ecclesiastical History, 521 s. And 
Geography. 524 ss. And the He- 
brew Language 489 ss. And the 
Interpretation of Scripture, 527 ss. 
The publications in it supplied 
Bayer with the most important ma- 
terials of bis Histuria Osrofthna* 
517. 'Greatly aided Beausobre, in 
his History of Manes, 521. And 
Bflsching, in hi* Description of 
Asia, 625. And Mosheim, in his 
Ecclesiastical History, 521. Pos- 
sesses resources for Ecclesiastical 
History, not yet used, ib. And 
may shed neiv light on the Histo- 
ry of Polemics, ib. Example of 
its illustrating the history of 
the Canon, 622. Example of 
its illustrating Geography, 625. 
(See Mabog.) Less used than 
Chtldee and Arahic, foe. the illus- 
tration of the Hebrew language. 
485. Books in Syria c, not read 
by the Jews, and why. 486. Af 
fords m.»re for the illustration of 
the Hebrew, than can be derived 
from Chaldee, 489. Its elucida- 
tions derived from a rich vocabu- 
v lary, 487. Their cerlain'y, 489. 
Illustrates Hebrew Grammar, 492 
ss C. B Mtchaelis* use of it, for 
this purpose. 495. Its illustration 



of the metres lectionis, 493. Hoff- 
mann's remark on this, ib. Its il- 
lustration of the Nun Paragogic of 
the Preterit, 494. The views of 
Michae is, Eichhorn and Gascons 
on tiii* subject, ib. More uscM 
than Arabic, in illustrating the 
vow eh and diacritical marks, 496. 
Cause of this, ib. Illustrates the 
phraseology of the N T., 496. J. 
D. Micbaelis* collection of Syria© 
phrases for this purpose's*. Ex- 
amples of this source of interpre- 
tation, 497 ss. (See Taste •/ 
Death.) A motive to the study of 
the Svriac language, from the new 
light afforded by it, 486. Beauty 
and Poetrv do not enter into its 
commendation, ib. Study of, lit- 
tle attended to in Europe, until the 
commencement of the siileentb, 
century, 531. Pursued with dili- 
gence at Rome, and why, 488. Not 
pursued there with a view to the il- 
lustration of the Hebrew, 488 s. 
Lardoer's ignorance of the lan- 
guage, 522. A d Mosheim's, 581. 
A proper knowledge of it not to 
be acquired fmm the Syriec ver- 
sion of the N T., and why, 486 s. 
The use of the Syriac version of 
the O. T., most important 4flT. 
Notices of the best elementary 
works for the study of it, 631 ss. 

Talmud, date of its compilation, 93. 
Its view of the Canon of the O. 
T, 93 s. Reckons twenty-four 
books, 93. Divides them into three 
part, s94. Enumerates eight Pro- 
phets, and nine Hagiographa, s>. 
Considers Ruth a dirtinct book, ib. 
Names Esther, .ib Its quibble res- 
pecting Yod, 93. The argument of 
Rabbi Gamaliel, on the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, 62. 

Tanckum o/ Jerusalem, notice of his 
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commentary on the Prophets, 
464. 

Targum, of Jonathan Ben Usziel; 
See Jonathan, Ben f.zzid. 
- of Jerusalem ; 494 
— of Pseudo-Jonathan, con- 
tains the tradition of Jannes and 
Jambres, 74. 

Taste of Death, enumeration of the 
passages of the -N. T. f in which 
the phrase occurs, 497. Loose in- 
terpretations of it, tb. Found no- 
where in the O. T., ib. Illustrated 
by the Syriac, ib. And by the 
Arabic, 498. The phrase used by 
the Rabbins, ib. Proofs of this, 
496 s. 

Temple Library, traces of its exis- 
tence before the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, 29. And after the captivity, 
ib. 

Temple of Jerusalem, its destruction 
not connected by the Jew s, with 
the commencement of Messiah's 
kingdom, 174 s. 

Tertullian, his evidence in regard to 
Simon Magus, 290. His testimony 
respecting the date of the Gnostic 
heresy, 291 ss. Respecting the 
source of its tenets, 316. What be 
means by haereticorum patriar- 
chae philosophic 397. 

Ikeodoret, character of hb com- 
mentary on Isaiah, 449 s. Year of 
bis death, 449. 

7%eo<lolian, character of his Version 
of Isaiah, 411 s. 

Timothy, Epistle of St. Paul to, why 
rejected by the Gnostics, 317. 
Illustration of i Tim. vi., 344— 
352. 



Therapeutae, their Canon of the Old 
Testament, 60. What books of 
Scripture they used, 46. 

Tittmann, C. C, mistake of, in at- 
tributing a certain passage of Augus- 
tine to Atto, 338. 

Tychsen, 0. G. f notice of his Elemen- 
tal Syriac um, 633. Eichhorn's 
commendation of it, ib. 

Universal history, the Continuation 
of it censured by J. D. Michaelis, 
517. y 

Vorevius, Augustus, character of his 

. commentary on Isaiah, 469. Year 
of his death, ib. 

Vatican, contains a MS. of the Chro- 
nicle of Abulpharagius, 519. 

Vav and Yod, the rule in Syriac re- 
specting them, 493. 

Verses, Latin, a singular description 

t of, 1 12. 

Vitringa, character of his commentary 
on Isaiah, 470. 

Vossius, Isaac, objection of, to the 
supposed early date of the Chaldee 
Version, 412 s. 

Wetstein, his extracts from the Rab- 
binical writings, in relation to the 
kingdom of Heaven, of no weight. 
171 s. 

Yod, the quibble of the Talmud in 
regard to it, 93. Rule in Syriac, 
respecting Yod and Vav. 493. 

Zechariah ; See Minor Prophets. 

Zephauiah ; See Minor Prophets. 

Zobah, errors in regard to the region 
so called. 626. J&cher's orthogra- 
phy of the word, ib. The word 
illustrated by the use of Syriac. 

Zwingle, character of his commentary 
on Isaiah, 466 s. 
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Page. 






30 


read 


*H 


45. last line 





$.29. 


1 65. 1.3. . 





hpai ypafa* 


107. note, 1. 7. . 





st open dam 


— last line 





junctain 


118.1.50. 





varied 


119.1.13. 





unction 


note, 1. 3. . 





Rothomagcn5< 


120. note, 1. 1. . 





(p^aA^igts 


121. 1. next to the iMt 





ccclesiasticis 


— 





Cadomi 


149. I. 3 





the modem travels 


154. 1 7. . • . 





noran 


162, I 21. . 





or 


164. note, 1. 15. . 





allegorical 


166. note*, 1. 15. 





sufficiently 


168.1.13. . 





Rom. x. 6. 7. 


178. notes, . 





orn 


205. 1.28. . 





the proclamation 


206. 1. 7. 





gently and by degree* 


245. note, 1. 8. . 


■ 


caratn 


244. note, 1. 4. 





bvh 


258. note, 1. 24. . 





p. 262. 


note, 1. 28. . 





p. 253. 


— note, 1.27. . 





p 255. 


328. note, 1. 9. 10. 


dele 


rd 


417. 1. 5. from the last . 


read 


perception 


503. 1. 1. . 





forbad 


508 19. 





not at all 


516.1.21. . 


dele 


other 



| In the Greek type, elsewhere, over the final syllable of a separate word, or of the 
last word in a distinct phrase, the grave accent is sometimes found, instead of the 
acute. An accent is often placed over thejirst vowel of a diphthong, instead of the 
stcond. And over the final syllable of a word, when followed by another in conne* 
ion with it, an acute accent sometimes occurs, instead of a grave. 
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